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INTRODUCTION. 

I. The Sanskut Drama.* 

Rupaka is the general term in Sanskrt for a dramatic piece. 
There are ten kinds of R4j>aka vk. snsi; <rm : JTgfr* 

for I s<n*ftnfT«T^rn tffwr^HFTT $f?T ll The three essential 
constituents of every dramatic piece are—(1) Vaslu or tho 
plot; (2) Nelu or the hero; and ('■’>) Rasa or tho sentiment. 
Yastu is of two kinds:—(1) or principal and 

(2) mftfi i y or accessory. The latter again is of two kinds, 
vk. Patdlcd and Prakari. Pataka is an episode which assists 
the progress of the plot and gives additional interest to it. 
Prakari is an episodical incident hut of limited duration and 
less importance. Besides these two there are three other 
elements nocessary for the development of tho plot. These 
are (L) Ptja, the circumstance leading to the ultimate end 
briefly stated at the outset, which, as the plot develops, bears 
various results, and is as it were the seed of the plot; (2) Blndn 
or the drop; and (.1) Kdri/a or the final object, which being 
attained tho whole is finished. The five A rasthds or stages in 
the development of the plot are—(1) sffrnr beginning or 
setting on foot of the enterprise, (2) effort, (A) s npfflfn 
prospect of success, (4) fojHifg certain attainment through 
the removal of obstacles, and (5) TranPT attainment of the 
desired object. For the Sandhis see notes p. 08. The various 
Aiujas or the subsidiary parts of bIndus are mentioned by the 
commentator. Of the five suggestors (the different ways in 
which portions of the plot are suggested ) we may notice here 
only the Sritrer. It is an iterlude between any two Acts, acted 
by low characters and intended to show the connection 
between the parte of the" story gone and the parts .to be repre* 
sented next. It cannot iotrodnce;the .first. Adt,; ndr. : can it- 
appear irt the last Act. Thdlapguege nsed in fhe Praves'aka' 
must be S'awami dr ahy otherPrakrta; dialect. ‘ 

* Abridged from' our introduction to Abhijn&ufts'akuntala and 
Vikramoros'fya. For a fuller information on the subject the 
student is referred to either of these works. 
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The hero is of four kinds: Dhiroditta, Dhiralalita, Dhira- 
s'anta, and Bhtroddhata. Of these the Dhiroddtta or the 
hero of sublime qualities is magnanimous, patient, not given 
to boasting, self-possessed, of firm resolve and true to bis 
engagements. 

Tob Gbnebal Conduct op thb Drama. 

Every dramatic piece opens with a prelude or prologue 
(JreiWBT) itself introduced by what is called Ndndh This 
Nandi, according to some, must suggest the gist of the whole 
plot. The Shtradhara may sometimes retire after the recital 
of the Nftndi, in which case another actor called twro ( for 
he establishes as it were the topic of the play) takes his place. 
In the prelude, which may begin with a brief allusion to the 
poet’s literary attainments, his genealogy &c. the Sutradhara 
or the Sthapaka suggests the subject in the form of the Bija, 
or by a simple beginning, or by naming the character just to 
onter as in the S'akuntala. He must please the audience with 
sweet songs descriptive of some season and couohed in the 
Bharativj-tti. The toitBBT is of two kinds—(1) as in 

the Hat., and (2) in which the Sfttradhara holds con* 
versation with the actress or his assistants bearing on the 
subject to be introduced. The latter is of three kinds again; 
viz. (1) Kathodgb&ta; (2) Pravfttaka and 1 3) Prayogatisaya. 
Of these the first mode of introduction is made use of in the 
present play. See com, p. 19 and notos. 

The prelude being over the piece is commenced, being 
hereafter arranged aud exhibited in the manner as indicated 
above. The whole matter should be well determined and 
divided into Acts and Scenes. A N&taba may consist of from 
five to ten Acts. The Hero should be Dhirod&tta. The pre¬ 
vailing sentiment should be gjpf or dtt(or sometimes ) 

others bung Introduced as conducive to its development. 
Nothing should be btroduced ia theplay which either mb* 
beseems the hero or is discordant with the main sentiment. 
An Act must not be tiresomeiy long, should be full of Rata 
and introduced by Vit'kambhaka &c. according to necessity. 
Its close is marked by the exit of all characters. Such 
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incidents as journeys, massacres, wars &o. should not be 
represented in a play; they may only be indicated. The death 
of the hero must never be exhibited. This accounts for the 
somewhat monotonous oharacter of Sanskrt plays and the 
absence of tragedies in Sanskrt.* The play should end, as it 
began, with a benediotion or prayer, called the Bharatav&kya, 
which is repeated by the principal personages and oontains 
an expression of their wishes for general prosperity and happi¬ 
ness. The Unity of interest or of action must be maintained 
throughout. As regards the language to be used in a pieoe, 
the hero and the higher characters speak in Classical Sanskrt, 
while female and other minor characters speak in the different 
Prakrt dialects. The stndent will see from the foregoing 
sketch, that the characteristic pecularities of the Indian drama 
are mainly three (l) its peculiar structure, (2) absence of the 
distinction between Comedy and Tragedy, and (3) the diver¬ 
sity of language to be spoken by the characters. 

II. THE PLAY. 

1. The Nanda Dynasty and Chandragupta. 

The Mudr&rakshasa is a historical play and is mainly con¬ 
cerned with Chandragupta’s elevation to the throne of Magadha 
or South Behar, on the fall of the Nanda dynasty, and the 
adoption of measures to strengthen his rule by Chagakya, the 

• Wilson observes—They (the Hindu plays) never offer a calami¬ 
tous conclusion, which, as Johnson remarks, was enough to constitute 
Tragedy in Shakespear’s days; and although they propose to excite 
all tho emotions of the human breast, terror and pity included, they 
never effect this objeot by leaving a painful impression upon the 

mind of the spectator. The Hindus in fact have no Tragedy. 

The absence of tragic catastrophe in tho Hindu dramas is not merely 
an nnoonscious omission; such catastrophe is prohibited by s positive 
rule. The conduct of what may be termed the classical drama of 
the Hindus is exemplary and dignified. Nor is its moral purport 
neglected and one of their writers declares, in an illustration familiar 
to ancient and modern posty, that the chief end of the Theatre is to 
disguise, by the insidious sweet, the unpalatable, but salutary bitter, 
of the cup. 



unowned politician of his time. The events represented in 
the play cover a period of about a year, as shown further on, 
and it is necessary, for a clear understanding of the intricate 
policy of Obagakya during this period that the reader should 
have an insight into the history of the time, 

A race of kings, designated < the S'aia'unagas, from SYs'u- 
naga the first king, reigned in Magadha, according to R, C. 
Dutt from 637—370 B. 0. Their oapital was Pataliputra, 
also called Kusumapura. Mahanandin was the last monarch of 
this dynasty. He had a son by a woman of the Sudra class 
name Nanda, otherwise called Mahapadma, He was a power¬ 
ful and ambitious king but was exceedingly avaricious. He 
had by one wife eight sons, Sumalya and others, who, together 
with their father, were known as the Nine Nandas; and 
according to tradition he had a son named Chandragupta, by 
another wife of low extraction ( See also commentator’s intro¬ 
duction further on ) named Mura. Hence the prince is often 
called in the play, Maurya, Mauryaputra, VVshala &c. The 
Nandas reigued, according to R. 0. Dutt, for fifty years, from 
370-320 B. C. 

The reign of Chandragupta marks a new epoch in the an¬ 
cient history of India. He reigned from 320—291 ( according 
to W. W. Hunter from 316—292 ) B. O. His son was Bin- 
dusara and his grandson, the great As'oka who ruled from 
260-222 B. 0. When he came to the throne, Buddhism had 
made considerable advance in Northern India and spread from 
Magadha to the surrounding kiugdoms. He was nearly a 
contemporary of Alexander the groat of Macedonia. He is 
the Sandrocottus* of the Greeks-also called Xandrames; a 
name which is traced to Chandramas or Chandra, by which 

* It (the identification of Chandra and Sandro.) is the only point 
on which we can rest with anything like confidence in the 
history of the Hindus, and is therefore of vital importance in all 
our attempts to reduce the reigns of their kings to arational and 
consistent chornology. 

.. We find in Diodorus Siculus, the king of Gangarld® ( the king* 
doms situated along the Ganges) whose power alarms the Macedo¬ 
nian, is there named Xandrames. 
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appellation Chandragupta was also called. When firmly 
established oil the throne of Magadha, Chandragupta turned 
his attention to the North Western provinoes, forced the 
Greek and Hindu occupants of them to acknowledge his 
sovereignty and thus brought the whole Northern India, from 
the Punjab to Behar, under the one rule of Magadha. Even 
the Greek Satrap, Seleucns, allied himself with him, gave his 
daughter in marriage to him and placed his ambassador 
Megasthenes at his court, receiving in return a present of five 
hundred elephants. 

PAURANIC ACCOUNTS OF CHANDRAGUPTA. 

( As given by If, II. Wihon ). 

The son of MaMnandi t born of a Sndra woman, powerful prince 
named Mahdjtadma, shall-put an end to the Kshalriya rule, and from 
his time the kings will be mostly Sndras void of pioty. He will 
bring the earth under one umbrella, his rulo being irresistible, and 
he will reign like another Bhargam. He will have eight sons, 
Sumdlya and others, who will be kings of the earth for one hundred 
years. A BrAhmana will destroy these nine Nandas, and after their 
disappearance the Mauryas will reign in tho Kali age. Thai 
Br&hrnana will inaugurate Chandp acvtta as king.—( BMgavata, 
12th Skdndha ). 

MaMnandi will be the last of the ten Saisunnga princes, whose 
joint reigns will be three hundred and sixty-two years. The son of 
MaMnandi or Nanda, named Mahdpadma, will bo home from a 
Sndra mother. He will he avaricious, and like another Parasn- 
rdma will extarminuo the Kshatriya race, as from him forwards the 
kings will be all Sudras. He, Mahdpadma, will bring the whole 
earth under one umbrella, his rule being irresistible. He will 
have eight sons, Sumdlya and others who after him will govern the 
world. He, and these sons will reign for a period of one hundred 
yoars, until KauUlya, a Brahmana, shall destroyed the nine Nanias. 

After their destruction the Mauryas will possess the oarth, 
KauUlya inaugurating Ckundraguhta in the kingdom.— { Vishnu 
Purdm ). 



2. PREVIOUS HISTORY. 


( At given by the commentator ). 

The Nandas, the last Kshatriya dynasty, ruled over Magadha 
in the beginning of the Kali age. One king of the race, 
named Sarvarthasiddhi, ruled the country for a number of 
years, ably assisted by bis ministers, Vakranasa and others, in 
the administration. The most famous of these, and the one 
most devoted to his master, was Rakshasa, a Br&hmaqa of 
consummate ability and skill in diplomacy. Sarvftrtha- 
siddhi had two wives, one, a Kehairiyd , named Sunanda, and 
the other, a S'udra, named Mura. The latter was the 
favourite of the king being of great beauty and amiable 
character. Once the king entertained, with the rites of 
hospitality, a venerable ascetic and sprinkled over his queens 
the water of his feet. Nine drops fell on the head of Snnandu 
and one on Mura. This she received with reverence and the 
sage was pleased by her piety. Mura gave birth to a son of 
amiable qualities who was after her named Maurya. Sunandi 
brought forth a fleshy lump containing nine undeveloped 
embryos which Rakshasa placed in an oil-vessel and carefully 
tended. Nine infants were evolved out of the fleshy mass 
who were called Nandas by their father. Leaving the cares 
of state to them when sufficiently grown old and appointing 
Maurya the general of their forces, tho old king retired to a 
life of peaoe. Maurya got a hundred sons, the ablest of whom 
was Chandragupta. He was gifted with all the marks of 
royalty such as the arms reaching to the knees &o., and was 
popular, liberal and brave. 

The Nandas, so far as can be gathered, had no progeny; 
they hated Maurya who had now become all powerful, and 
confined him and all his sons in a cellar, with a daily allow¬ 
ance of one gram and a few drops of water per head. The 
prisoners, by common consent, agreed that the eldest son, 
Chandragupta. should have the share of them all on condition 
that he should avenge their death, and died of starvation in a 
few days. Chandragupta alone survived and was rescued from 
his cell to see if he could solve a riddle which was sent to the 



Nandas by the king of Lanka. It was a cage with the figure 
of a fierce looking lion in it and the figure was to be removed 
from it without opening its bars. Chandragnpta, on seeing 
the cage, at once concluded the figure to be of wax, and 
holding a red-hot iron bar before it, caused it to melt away 
in no time. His suocess and qualities made him an object 
of deeper suspicion and hatred than before, but the Nandas 
darednot do away with him on account of his and his 
father’s popularity. 

Chandragupta, one day, saw a Brahmaya named Vishnn- 
gupta, son of Chanakya, a writer on politics, digging out and 
burning down to the roots a cluster of darbha grass that had 
hurt his foot, and thinking him to be a proper guide in the 
eradication of bis enemies, became his pupil and told him all 
that he had suffered from the Nandas. Chanakya, by which 
alias Yishnugupta was also known, was well versed in the 
science of governmont taught by Us'anas and was a great 
diplomatist. He promised to assist Chandragupta in securing 
the throne of the Nandas. One day he went to a feast given 
by the Nandas, and occupied the principal post of honour from 
which he was ejected by the Nandas in spite of the protests of 
his ministers, whereupon he vowed vengeance upon the royal 
house and plotted for its overthrow. He set a Rrthinana 
named Indns'arman, disguised as a Kshapanftka, as a spy 
upon the actions of Rttkshasa and other ministers, and induced 
the Miecbchha King Parvataka to rise in arms against the 
Nandas by promising him one half of their kingdom. A 
battle was fought between the invading army and the army of 
of the Nandas in whioh the latter were killed and their party 
utterly routed. The capital, Kusumapura, fell into the hands 
of Chandragupta and Parvataka. After the fell of the capital, 
llakshasa conducted Sarvirthasiddbi, the father of the 
Nandas, through a subterranean passage to a safe retreat 
(where be was subsequently put to death by Ch&nakya’s 
ofdet) and remained for sometime hi Kusumpura planning 
against the fife of Chandragupta, without the least suocess, 
however, on account of the shrewdness of Chffeakya. Thus 
the poison«m&ld sent by Rakshasa to kill Chandragupta was 
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diverted to the cutup of Purvafuku, who fell a victim to her. 
Assassins, iu various disguises were likewise foiled in their 
nefarious purpose by Chanakya, and Rakshasa had ultimately 
to flee to Malayaketu, the son of Parvatuka, whom Chanakya 
had frightened away by having it represented to him that his 
lather was murdered by himself. Rakshasa thus became the 
chief adviser and guide of Malayaketu and they planned the 
conquest of Magadha to wreak their vengeance on Chandra- 
gupta and Chanakya. 

It is at this point that iho play opens. It has become 
known to the public that Rakshasa, as the supporter of 
Malayaketu, is going to invade Magadha. 

3. Gbkkual and Technical Remarks- 

The Mudrarakshasa, unlike the Majority of fcjanskft Plays, 
is purely a political drama, and as such derives its subject- 
matter from history. It belongs to the species of dramatic 
writings styled ‘ Nataka’. It has for its theme the winning 
over of Raushasa, the hostile minister of the Nanda dynasty- 
in Magadha, to the side of Chandragupta, the new king, set 
on the throne of the Nandas by Chanakya. The language is 
in peafect keeping with the political character of the play. 
It lacks, as it should, the beauty and delicacy of Kalidasa's 
plays but it is business-like and vigorous throughout. It is 
luoid, forcible where necessary, and free from intricate or 
misleading compounds. It is sometimes terse or even laconic, 
and yet not without feeling and pathos where occasion re¬ 
quires them. The dialogues are marked by a pleasing simpli¬ 
city often enlivened by wit and pithy sayings. It is true that 
the style sometimes becomes laboured and heavy, especially iu 
the more elaborate metrical parts, but it is a defect not easily 
avoidable in such eases. A singular feature of the present 
play is that no female appears among its principal dramatis 
personae. “The business of the play,” remarks Mr. Telang, 
“accordingly is diplomacy and politics,to the entire exclusion 
of love. There is, in truth, but one female character, with 
one little child, introduced into the play, and these ape 
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Uhandanadasa’s wife and sou, who come in at the beginning 
of the last Act. But oven their appearance introduces no 
passages suggestive of tendersuess or the purely domestic 
virtues, but only of sacrifice—a stern sense of duty.” 

The Mudrar&kshasa is a ndtaha, as already remarked, in 
seven Acts, and it meets almost all the conditions of dramat¬ 
urgy, as the oommentator has taken groat pains to show. The 
hero is Chandragnpta, possessed of tho qualities of the 
Dhiroddtta Ndyaka. The prevailing sentiment is Vb'a or 
heroism ( see com. pp. 9-10). Tho Bija is cast where 
Ohapakya gives expression to his design and his firm resol ve¬ 
to make efforts to force Iiakshasa to accept ministerial office 
under Ohandragupta and thereby to give stability to his rule. 
See com. p. 21. The Bindu is the gaining of Rakshasa's 
seal-ring by (Myakya which enables him to forge a lettor to 
entrap Iiakshasa. This circumstance, together with the Kdrya, 
gives our play its name. See notes p. 1. The Patdkd in our 
play is the long dialogue between Kakshasa and Viradhagupta 
( commencing at p. 57 ) indicative of the utter failure of the 
counter efforts of iiakshasa and the success ef his adversary. 
The Prakari or the fourth element of the plot is, in the 
present play, the report brougnt by Karabhaka about the 
sham quarrel between Chanakya and his pupil. The Kdrya 
is the final surrender of Iiakshasa. The various Sandhis with 
their proper ahyas are indicated by the Cora, and need not be 
dwelt on here. 


Tab Timb of Action. 

The events represented in the play seem to oover a period 
of nearly a year. The play opens shortly after the destruction 
of the house of Nanda in battle and the accession of Chandra- 
gupta to the throne, the murder of Parvataka and the remo¬ 
val of Sarrarthasiddhi from the scene of action and the flight 
of Kakshasa to Malayaketu’s camp, and ends with the recla¬ 
mation of that minister of the Nanda family. From the 
temporary cessation of hostilities to the reclamation is a period 
of about a year, as it was after the assassination of Parar 
taka that R&kshasa fled to Malayaketu and the play closes 
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only a few days after the time referred to in the speech of 
Malayaketa {viz. era at p. 100). 

When Malayaketa makes the remark it was the middle of the 
month of Margas'irsha, as shown in the notes to the 4th Act. 
So counting back we get the middle of Falguna as the 
approximate date of Parvataka’s death. The full-moon-day 
seems to be a favourite day with our poet. The opening scene 
of the 1st Act is laid in the morning of the full-moon-day, as 
is clear from the Nati’s talk of a lunar eclipse on that day 
and that must be, in all probability, the Pftroim& of Chaitra, 
as at least a month’s interval is neoessary between the entry 
of Chandragopta into Pataliputra and the events mentioned 
in the first Act. So the funeral rite which Chandragopta 
wanted to perform for Parvataka ( see the message brought 
by Pratihari at p. 33. ) was that relating to the first MAsika 
( a kind of S'rddha performed every month for one year after 
a person’s decease). The second Act begins probably a 
month after, as Siddh&rthaka with Sakatadasa is said to have 
gone over to Rakshasa after having fled from Kusumapura, 
according to Chacakya’s direction, and journey from Kus. to 
Mala/s camp was long and tedious ( see Karabhaka’s speech 
at the opening of the fourth Act and the reading 
&c. ). The third Act opens after the cessation of the rains, as 
the Kaumudi festival falling on the full-moon-day of Kartika 
is mentioned in it. The incidents of the fourth and fifth Acts 
occur by the middle of Margas'irsha and allowing the maxi¬ 
mum limit of time to the events mentioned in the last two 
Acts, the occurrences of the incidents in the play may well be 
taken to have occupied nearly a year. 


4. Thf Author of tab Pray. 

The author of the play is Vis'akhadatta. Nothing definite 
is known about this poet or his family beyond what little is 
contained in his introduction to this {day. He was the grand* 
son of Vat es'vara, who was a mere Bamanta or petty chief, 
and the son of Prthu, who was honoured with the prouder 
title of Maharaja. He himself had the high title of Deva as 
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appears from his name, Vis'akhadeva, found in some manu¬ 
scripts. His patron was king Avantivarman, as is clear from 
the substitution of his name for that of Chandra gupta in the 
ooncluding stanza of our play in some Mss. Now there are 
two kings of this name mentioned in ancient documents. One 
is a king of Kas'mira, but he could not have been the poet’s 
patron (see Telang’s Intro, p. 21). The other is the 
Maukhari king of Kanauj or ancient Kanyakubja; and he is 
the king meant here. His eldest son, Grahavarman wag 
married to Rfijyas'ri, the sister of king Harshayardhan or S'ri 
Harsha of Sthunes'vara, whose era dates from A. C. 606. 
Before Harsha came to the throne Grahavarman was slain by 
the king of Malvft. King Avantivarman, can not, therefore, 
be placed later than the close of the sixth century. Yisakha- 
datta then must be assigned to the sixth century A. C. Other 
circumstances pointing to the high antiquity of the play, 
according to Mr. Dhruva are—(1) There is a quotation from 
the play and a reference to its incidents in the Pas'arfi- 
pak&valoka of Dhanika, a Com. on the Das. Rflp. composed 
by his brother Dhanaujaya; and the Das. Avaloka belongs to 
the first half of the tenth century*. There is an imitation by 
Muktapida of a verse from the Mud. ( VII. 3.) in a versef 
ascribed to him in the Faddhati of Sargadhara. Muktapida 
alias Lalit&ditya reigned in Kushmlra from A. C.-726-7. r >3 
A. 0. ( for a full discussion of this point see Mr. Dhruva’s 
Intro, pp. 1-4, 20, 21). Even Mr. Telang comes to the 
conclusion that the 7th or the 8th century A. D. was the 
probable date of the drama (Intro, p. 25. ) 

As a poet Yis'akhadatta is oertainly inferior to K&lid&sa or 
Bhavabhhti. Wilson remarks—-" The author of the Mud. was 
not a poet of the sphere of Bha. or Kalidasa. His imagination 
rises not to their level and there is soarcely a brillian or 
bountiful thought in the play. As some equivalent for the 
want of imagination, he has a vigorous perception of character 

* For the grant of a village made to Vagantach&rya, son of Dhanika, 
by king Mufija alias V&kpatirSja of Ujjayini is dated A. C. 975. 
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and a manly strain of setiment, that are inferior only to 
elevated conception and delicate feeling. He is the Massinger 
of the Hindus”. There is no other work of the poet yet 
known ( although there are two anushiuha verses—not found 
in the Mud.—quoted as his in the Snbhashitavali of Valla- 
bhadeva ) and therefore we cannot form a proper estimate of 
him as a poet. But as a dramatist having the faculty which 
creates requisite situations and circumstances he takes a high 
rank. Being a consummate politician himself he naturally 
chose a political subject for his drama, such as would give 
great scope to his creative power but would leave little room 
for high flights of fancy or imagination. His style is vigorous 
and expression dear and impressive. The poet was also deeply 
read in the Ny&yas astra of Gotama and the ancient Jyotish- 
s'astra in all its 64 parts ( p. 16, 112 &c.) Ho appears to 
have token great pains to make his drama conform to the 
canons of dramaturgy as he himself tells us in IV. .1. 

o. The Play as a Pieok of Art. 

As regards its denouement, the Mudrarakshasa is second to 
the Mrchchakatika only. The plot is arranged and developed 
with a masterly skill not displayed in any other play save the 
one mentioned above. The unity of action is admirably 
maintained, all the events being made to converge to one 
end, viz. the conciliation of Rakshasa. It is clearly announced 
at the very beginning; all the means are directed to secure 
this end; and the various occurrences, in part accidental and 
unforeseen but most of them deliberately planned and effected, 
are with great skill made subservient to it. Chapakya, with 
a whole host of spies around his victim-ins political opponent, 
Rakshasa—watches every one of his movements, foils him in 
his efforts and ultimately sucseeds in throwing him into so 
desperate a condition, that he has to yield, seeing no alter¬ 
native but either base ingratitude towards a heroic friend or 
the offioe of minister under his accursed foe. Well designed 
at the beginning, vigorously pushed on now under oover, now 
on open track, though resisted yet ever advancing straight 
towards the goal, and turning to profit the incidental events 



on the way, and rapidly developing into complete success, the 
plot possesses the chief requisites of a piece of art—unity in 
variety, entire subordination of the individual factors to one 
idea and plan, harmonious co-operation of the parts to one 
crowning effect. *' It may bo difficult,” says Wilson, “ in the 
whole range of dramatic literature to find a more successful 
illustration of the rule.” 

The play commends itself further on the point of interest 
which, once awakened, is continually kept up by change of 
scenery, of persons, opposing views and conflicting events 
and by a variety of life-like descriptions, some of them highly 
poetic and stirring. 

The Plot. 

The chief points in the development of the plot are— 
Act. 1.—(1) The fortuitous acquisition of Rakshasa’s ring bv 
Chanakya; (2) the forged letter and the verbal message; 
(3) the imprisonment of Ohandanadasa; Act II.—(4) The 
successful flight of S'akatadasa to Hakshasa’s camp with 
Siddhftrthaka, Chanakya’s spy, and the admission of the latter 
into the service of Rakshasa; (5) the bestowal of the newly 
received ornament from Malayaketu on Sidh. by Rak. and 
the restoration of the signet ring by Sidh. to Riik.; (6) the 
palming off of the ornaments of Parvataka on Rak.; Act. 
III.—(7) The feigned quarrel between Chanakya and Chandra- 
gupta; Acts IV-V—(8) The arousing of suspicion in the 
mind of Malayaketu against Rakshasa, and the final rupture 
between the prince and that statesman; (9) the unjust murder 
of the five princes; (10) Malayaketu’s preciptate resolve on 
war and his consequent defeat; Act. VI.—(11) The resolve 
of Rakshasa to surrender himself up to Chandragupta for the 
sake of his friend Ohandanadasa, (12) the report of the 
mysterious man in the grove about the imminent execution 
of Ohandanaddsa; and Act. VIL—(13) The final consent of 
R&kshasa, though given with reluctance, to become the 
minister of Chandragupta. 



This drama is objected to on the ground of its bad moral.* 
A good drama ought to teach a moral lesson. Virtue should 
always succeed in the long run and vice and cruelty be 
punished as they deserve. But here the order seems to have 
been reversed in as much as vice is represented as gaining 
the upper hand over virtue—fraud triumphing over honesty 
of purpose. But to those who will read the drama in its 
true spirit this objection will not appear to be just. Fraud is 
used no doubt, but it is used only as a means to achieve a 
noble end. Chanakya, the principal character in the play has 
used several stratagems to win over Rakshasa to Chandni- 
gupta’s side. But this he did because he knew that Rak. was 
a firm and devoted minister of his master—a man of sterling 
virtue and high adminstrative talent. He also knew that he 
(Rak.) was the champion of a lost cause. To allow him to 
have his own way would have entailed needless suffering and 
misery not only on him but also on the innooent people. To 
avoid all this and to see that virtue was propely rewarded, 
Chanakya direoted all his efforts. He could have retained 
office as chief minister for himself and done very well without 
Rakshasa. Thus we can show that fraud is not used here to 
satisfy a selfish end. Chandanadasa’s fidelity to his friend is 
also adequately rewarded. The course of policy followed by 
Chanakya is that of crookedness, no doubt. But then he was 
driven to adopt such a course by the exceptional circum¬ 
stances of the time. The Nandas had become unpopular 
and a political revolution had threatened Magadha. Chandra- 
gupta had appealed to him for help: and Ch&n. knew 

* It is a historical or political drama, and represents a curious state 
of public morals, in which fraud and assassination are the simple 
means by which inconvenient obligations arc acquitted, and trouble¬ 
some friends or open enemies removed It is not, however, that 
such acts are not held in themselves as crimes, or that their perpet¬ 
rators, if instigated by vulgar vice or ferocity, an not condemned as 
cnlprlta; it is only when the commission of the crime proposes a 
political end that it is represented as venial, and is oompatible with 
the possession of great virtues, and even with an amiable character. 

H. H, Wilson. 
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that in helping him be would bo helping the right man. 
Now the question before him was—how to accomplish 
his object with the least possible bloodshed or trouble 
to the people-—whether te be guilty of innocent fraud 
and the adoption of extreme means for the removal of a few 
political adversaries or to plunge the country into general 
warfare and carnage; and he chose the lesser of the two evils. 
Not that he did not know the sinfulness of his doings but that 
he could not help it. Thus the murders of Parvataka and 
Sarvarthasiddhi as also of the five allies of Malayaketu were 
political necessities. The unsuspecting Malayaketu was 
treacherously betrayed and made a captive, but his end ac¬ 
complished, Chan, resorted him to bis original possessions. 
Beyond the few incidents mentioned above, there is not a 
single case of homicide for which Chanakya is directly res¬ 
ponsible. The threatened executions of S'akat. and Chandana- 
dasa were meant more as political expedients than foots to be 
accomplished. And the decapitation of the executioners of 
S'akatadasa, is, as remarked by Mr. Dhrnva, a political lie. 
Thus we see that the immorality of the policy of Chanakya is 
greatly redeemed by his desire to avoid general bloodshed 
( c f- fTOIf &c. I.) and the utter absence 

of selfishness. The same may be said of the policy of 
Rakshasa. In judging of the actions of statesmen we must 
remember that theirs are the ethics of politics and not of 
ordinary life. It would be oertainlv wrong to judge and form 
an estimate of the morals of a society from the doings of a 
few individuals under political exigencies. How difficult the 
statesman’s task is the poet tells us in IV. 3 
SfUEWlt • •• *r.) 

Thb Dramatis Pebsona:. 

Of the characters represented in the play, Ch&n&kya and 
Chandragupta are real historial personages R&kshasa, too, 
mast be so. For such an important character in the play 
wnrid not have been a creation of the poet’s fenoy. Again, 
had ft been a fiotitions imme the poet could not have chosen 
such a reprehensible name as Rakshasa. Malayaketu may 



also be a historial person* Nipunaka, Viradhagudta, &c. as 
their names indicate, are, no doubt, fictitious characters. 

Ghanakya was the son of the sage Chapaka, His own 
name was Vishnugupta. Owing to his crooked policy he was 
neck-nauied Kautilya. He is also identified with Vatsvayana*, 
the writer of the well known Kamasutras. He was pro¬ 
foundly learned in the Vedie lore and was well versed in the 
occult charms and mystic rites taught in the Atharva Veda. 
He was a thorough master of shite-craft, so great that 
Kamandaka speaks reverentially of him at the beginning of 
his work, the Nitis'aru, and pays his tribute of respect to him. 

( See com. p. 10.) He is said to have compiled an epitome 
of the science of politics for Chaudroguptaf. He was the 
advocate of the doctrine of Sukritya or thoroughness of action 
(W5$i Pt* Tl.). Nothing is historically known 

about Rakshasa According to tradition he lived, at first 
unknown to fame, near the residence of Chandanadasa in 
Kusumapura. His name was Subuddhis'arman. One day 
the king Nanda had a riddle ( see Jivan/s Intro.) sent to him 
which no one at his court could Solve. Upon this the king 
sent for Subuddhis'arman. He solved it at once and the king 
was so much pleased with his ready wit and acuteness of 
intellect that he at once appointed him his prime-minister, 
who soon came to be called Rakshasa. 

The Principal characters in the play are the pnim-Cha- 
nakya and Rakshasa, Chandragupta and Malayaketu, 
Chftnakya being the most important of them all, Chanakya 
and Rakshasa are both introduced in the play in their official 
characters. Both are distinguished by an utter absence of 

* His different names as given by Sanskrt lexicographers are— 

as quoted by Mr. Dlirnva. For the meaning of these 
names see Mr. Dhury’s Intro, p. 14. '. 

I D. K. VIII. 



all idea of self-interest.* Both have an ultimate end to gain 
and both are intriguing; but here ends all that is oornmon to 
them. The poet has been successful in finely drawing the 
contrast between the characters of these two politicians. 
Chanakya is represented as a clear-sighted statesman of sound 
judgment, never erring in his estimate of men or selection 
of proper agents. He is firm of resolve and cool-headed and 
resourceful even under trying circumstances. By his fore¬ 
sight he not only frustrated the plans of his enemies, but by 
his wisdom and vigilauco turned them to his own advantage. 
Rakshasa, on the other hand, is represented as a better soldier 
than a politician, blundering in his schemes and not a proper 
judge of means or the characters of men. He is too noble- 
hearted to distrust any one about him. His faithfulness to 
his masters is exemplary. The destruction of the house of the 
Nandas weighed heavily upon his mind and consequently his 
judgment was often warped by his over-zeal in their cause. 
The one thought that took oomplete possession of his mind 
was how to wreak vengeance for his master’s destruction on 
Chanakya and Chandragupta. This led him to engage even 
persons of untried integrity into his service and to confide 
his secrets to them. That a man was a deserter from the 
enemy’s camp was enough to gain his confidence. To turn to 
Chunakva. he is wrongly called the Maohiavel of India. 
Though some of his actions look Machiavellan-like bis guid¬ 
ing principle was not expediency as opposed to right. He had 
a noble mission before him and the whole tenor of his life 
was self-less. Nor was pride of caste the ruling principle 
with him as remarked by Wilson- True that he addresses 
Chand. as Vrs'ala but that was out his almost paternal affec¬ 
tion for him and not owing to the pride of caste, else Chandra¬ 
gupta could not but have resented it. The play does not 
speak of his having raised any of his Brkhmana accomplices 
to eminence. Wilson’s remark that Chan, revenges wrongs 

*Cf ChSpakya has to fulfil a vow, but, that accomplished, relin¬ 
quishes rank and power; and Rakshasa, whilst he pursues Chandra¬ 
gupta with, hostility, seeks only to revenge the death of his former 
sovereign without the thought of acquiring fortune or dignity for 
himself. Wilson. 
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done to himself is also unwarranted by anything in the play. 
For the play begins after the fall of the Nandas and Ch&na- 
kya’s personal wrong had been avenged. The avowed object 
of Chap.’s policy, clearly stated at the begining, is giving 
stability to his pupil’s sovereignty by the consolidation of his 
empire ( pp. 22-25). The following traits of his character 
are well brought out in the play. (1) He is self-confident; 
see his speech at pp. 21, 46. (2) He is a kind-bearted precep¬ 
tor (p. 20). He is a harsh but generous master, else his 
servants could not have loved him so well. (3). His magnani¬ 
mity is exceptional. He is always ready to praise his enemies 
for their noble qualities; see pp. 23, 159, ICO (where he 
oalls Rak. irjTWT), 43 ( where he praises Chandanadasa ). 
(5) the simplicity of his life and his utter disregard of earthly 
grandeur do ample credit to him as the scion of a saintly 
family; see Kan.’s description of his house at p. 81. (6) His 
mastery over his mind. Even the cleverest of his servants 
were not able properly to guage his mind or to comprehend 
his policy. (7) He is haughty and overbearing but it was 
owing to this that he was feared by all. And if he boasts of 
his doings it was not an idle boast as remarked by Chandana¬ 
dasa ( see p. 42 ). (8) He is a staunch advocate of industry 
and has no confidence in the working of fete; p. 94. 
( t wwqfo r)- His policy is thorough. 

His advessary R&k. has no perfect mastery over his mind. 
He is unable to keep his secrets from his servants. He betrays 
the name of Viradhagupta, although he had at first concealed 
it from his servants (pp. 57, 67 ). He is somewhat supersti¬ 
tious, see p. 55 (HfTwpw >, p- 113 
p. Ill where he consults astronomers. He fails to impress 
Malaya, or his own servants with his personality. The servants 
of Ohkn. stand in awe of him, while SiddMrtbaka openly 
defies him. Rak., however, is generous and straightforward. 
He is also a loving friend. His love for Chandanadflsa was 
unbounded. He also shows a just appreciation of his adver¬ 
sary’s merits ( p. 160). The iron sinews of Chin, do not bend 
before difficnlty. Rak. loses heart when he meets with the 
reverses of fortune; see his soliloquy in the 6th Act, 
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Of the other two rivals Chandragupta is represented as 
having a proper regard, nay veneration, for his Gnru ( III. 
33,) while Malayaketu’s regard for Rak. is very scanty. 
Chandra, is a very competent (111. 3.) prinoe who has the 
good sense to pat absolute confidence in the ability and dip¬ 
lomatic skill of his preceptor and entirely submits to his 
counsels (pp. 75,7G, 101. Malayaketn has no confidence in 
Rak. ( p. 110.1.1) but regards him with suspicion (IV. 8.) 
He not only allows his faith in him to be easily shaken but 
actually dismisses him from his service ( Acts 4-5 ). He is 
capricious and thoughtless as proved by his execution of the 
five princes. He has no strength of character and lends an 
easy ear to the insinuations of the agents of his enemy. 

Of the minor characters Chandanadasa stands out as a 
noble example of friendly affection. He would rather lose 
all than be treacherous to a trusting friend. A devoted faith¬ 
fulness to their master marks the other characters. They 
subordinate the oonsidoration of right or wrong to tho cause 
of their master and adhere to it with a singular tenancity 
They neither betray trust nor grow remiss in the discharge of 
their duty, although treated with indignity or even blows. 


Tub Pbbbknt ( First ) Edition. 

This edition of the Mud. is based on the printed texts of 
the play both at Bombay and Calcutta and variovs readings 
given therein. As the edition is meant for students only 
important readings are given in the foot-notes. The work of 
collating the available Mss. and recording all the different 
readings found in them has been very carefully and ably done 
by Mr. Telang, and thereafter by Mr. Dhruva and so it is 
not attempted here. An attempt is made, however, to make 
the book as useful to the students as possible. The translation 
attached herewith is so made as to explain the text, and the 
notes and the introduction have been written with a view to 
meet all the possible difficulties of students. The editions of 
Mr. Telang, and Mr. Dhruva (inverising the work of the 
sec. edi) were very useful to me and I cannot adequately 
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express my gratefulness to them. To Mr. Dhruva’s scholarly 
work especially I am indebted for many useful suggestions 
and some good readings and quotations. I have also to thank 
.livananda. Vidyasagar whose ed. was very useful to me in 
determining some readings. I am aware of the inaccuracies 
and even mistakes that might be lurking in the book, but for 
these I crave the indulgence of my readers. Any suggestions 
as to improvement <&o- will be thankfully received. Before 
concluding I must also thank Messrs. Vinayak Narayan 
Mulgaoker and his son Dattaram V. but for whose timely 
assistance 1 should not have been able to brmg out this 
edition in a short space of time as I wished to do. 


Bombay, 

5th Nov. 1911 . 


! 


M. R. Ka'lk. 


THE THIRD EDITION. 


A mere reprint of the 2nd ed. with some aditions here 
and there. 


Bombay, 
10th June 1916. 


} 


M. R. Ka' lb. 



ABBREVIATIONS* 


(Common grammatical abbreviations are omitted). 


A. (*.—Apto’s Guido to Sans- 
krt Composition. 

Aik.—Alarikara Kaustubba. 

Amara.—A inara kosba. 

1 »nl. b.— BMabharata. 

Bg. — Bhagavadgita. 

Bhar.—Bhartrhari ( Nitis'a- 
taka. and Vairagyas'ataka. 

Bha. 1).— Bhanuji Diksbit. 

B. Nat.-~Bharat:fs Nalyas a 
bra. 

B b a it i.—Bb a 11 i k a vy a. 

Bi;. Carga. S. Brhatgargas- 
ambita. 

('hap.—(-liaptor. 

( bin.—Commentator: com.— 
commentary. 

(bmp. (f .—< bmpare. 

Das'. Kinn. — ])as'akmnarcba» 
rifeu 

1). It. or Das. Itu.—DasbriV 
paka (Nirnayasagar Ed. ) 

D. Bhag.—1 )ovibhagavat;i. 

Hit.—llitopadeslia. 

K. n.—Kamandakanitisara. 

K. P.— Kavya-Pnikasba. 


Kad.—Kadambarl. 

Kav.—Kavyadars'a of Dnnclin 
Kir.—K ira tar j u i i iy a. 

Kum.—Knmarasambhava. 
Mai. Mad.—M alaiimadhava. 
Manus.— Manusnn/ti. 

Meg. MegTiaduta. 

Mt/ch.—Mrebehhakatika. 

M. W..Prof. Monier 

| Williams. 

| Pan.—Pamni. 
j Pt.—Pa achat antra. 

Rag.— Ragbnvams'a. 

Raghav.— llaghavabhatta, a 
commentator on the S'aknn- 
tala. 

llai.—Rai navali. 

Sak. -S'ukuntala. 

; Sab. Dar.—Sahityadarpana. 

I Sid. Kan.-Sidbanta-Kamnudi 
j of Bhattoji Diksbita. 
j Sis.—S'isiipalavadha. 

Var.—Yartika. 

Yik.—Vikramorvas'iya. 
Von.V enisamhara. 

V. P.—YLsbnu Purann. 


Otlicr abbreviations arc easily intelligible. 







DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

Males. 

—The new king of Pataliputra; set, on the throne by 
Chanakya, also called Vrs'ala and Maurya—tho hero. 

—A Brahma nu politician, also called Vishnngupta—the 
helper of (handragupta in gaining the throne of the 
Nandas and his prime minister until Rakshasa was won 
over. 

^15^—The Brahmana minister of the late king and hostile to 
Chandra, whom it was Chanakya’s policy to win over to 
the side of tho new king. 

Son of Parvataka, king of Mountaineors, allying 
himself with whom Rale, wanted to invade Pataliputra. 

—Malayketu’s secretary and friend but roally an 
agent of (hanakya. 

Cbanakyu’s agents and 

emissaries. 

—A pupil of Chanakya. 

5Tfi7?T»T—Priends of liakshasa. ('handanadasa’s son. 
RfTF^rgff, —Servants and agents of liakshasa. 

diandragupta’s (liamborhiin. 

—A Chamberlain in attendance upon Malnyukotu. 
Officers?, attendants &<\ 

Females. 

Wife of Chfuidanadasa. 

^fc^C-An attendant on < handragupta. 

-An attendant on Malayakotu. 

Persons Spoken of. 

?fr^—King of Pataliputra, slain by Chanakya. 
q^rT^FT or A mountain king, whose alliance with 

Chandragupta was secured by Chanakya by promising 
half of tho kingdom of the Nandas. 

A cousin of Nanda placed on the throne by 
Rakshasa after the fall of the Nandas lmt who retired to 
a forest life. 

—Brother of Parvataka to whom the promised half of 
tho kingdom was to be given but who was slain by Rak- 
shasa’s emissaries by being mistaken for ( handragupta. 
Different Kings, Chiefs, Bards &c. 
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g^rftct sns^smT^mi* 11 \ w 


jusb gnf a^ig* :ai ajfiapft i ^ sr«rr 

$«rfaqrk i m ritaifainiTOnin *r?refr: snftfaEra sn®sw 

up fto- 

ftrsrft *iRn fowsfo: si^s* *natfk q?g ’SRafe i 

i m\% ^Rff %4 fkrir a (fofa ^frf to^$r- 

i%#rr fip^fcnpqgift'qf apipiqq Vakf: ftrarar: ftra afo 
a«: i wwi5 qwipfi&ffa Jmrsjqft srwrw ptr m 
faster fkipsteit q^f5i55[: 1 ft r vrk jftfacaaiftlfa 
sakiRfterar: *k wk^tfrf grqfaftfffa ^art 1 qsr 1 Rifift- 
spn^ssp^qF^i: 1 <j3*p n^ft %<: nurcroft 
givpqn 3TW?n FURf: $*i sRqfttfcl RRF1 I M Fit ftsrrffiW: 
for ftreror ?iRk stMf* Pn^q 33%^ 1 

^iRr^^k 1 graft *1^1 ssri ir gq^c ^ifti^fci frw ranfHfa 
JRlfTRI ^Wlf qfgfe: (% 3 RIRrT^n i jw 

3tfh ^rarararrafo ftrraa safeR ^qrwi^Ffcq^kcmkJrr 1 
%* ?3^k: 1 ftfantarift saki atat<$- 
afofo q$i Ft ifa \ft q$ 1 w qf^FT^PRroqwiaiitq 
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^TT 5£qfa?T*rT: 


feqr«iKT3^n7n%3^Hf^T: <TT5 ar |:^?rT^ II R 


aar ggfcaar gara ft|et ffri i%a?a %aa msi aai^ftslai- 
qRfoaartifaaaa;: ay: fra^r a qftfaeRgrtaa a^ri am 
S^lfa ^§T%% I m aRWct t^fta^a qg 
^RTTcTR^qig aRS^a gatfq l%a SrRafg I aft aitf aft W. 

a § iii aft pgsrcisrefo: af? aaralacaiftytaara a aafi 
gar gal a;aag faaar a aara aft^Rft i §ar3wgifcpqr4: 
a aara aft fRaeaa a gaasrftcaa: i as:r i saal: arforcaiar: 
aftrtaar: agitata caiaiaiaig aR'ifipffaggggfa araaraasg^- 
anra faa agari i aft aw aft ay: i%aa a^ aft a(| araag 
ftaar i a aara asRiftargraRnftsg: aasg^a a aaaaftcaa: i 
^ar fe'igfa^Rfa gwfw aiaaqsaifeara: fcaa awa 
gqrrai§ftfaiaRiaRftg$rar qatf i §wfta atr ft^rggqapqg- 
fa^Waa aar aaaa ?ft aiaa ftar: q*gy«a araa swr%- 
{sgRqrgiftft qa?a ai^a'ia: i m qswi%R^R: i apw^gar- 
aiaaa^aaicaa aftgg i ».aa aja.i fagar ar g^rfwar feaft 
gyarg u aa a asaara ars^ra a*g sa^aa aawfRa 
argafa: n <> u 

ftala apftlqg ara^aia i qia?a ^Rqrg: ^s^^^agfaa- 
a<arairaai'a«aaff i agarayuftw agaraalja s? i sraa: gifteac 
aiaaPa <awia a#ft arcgi im- qrcua: areftyfaRar aa: 
qtar ftftrca ??yy: i art ^yarcaa awa ^usaar^^aaa- 

ara^aaRir^alaraaal *ya*4: i yftaaft i yak. sftrrgsf (cR- 
arftwr a?g aaaiaia i yftfawRarar grwrr gsuat atra- 
^a gniafta ar^r: aiai ar gaiar sfraraR^a g§*- 
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srsqflf qifq qJTiff^q^q i 
qqisftsf^faTOi^fifa qi ii 
sritoir qqqlfa si qi«ft qfafif^i n 
qisqjiftqqqjpjrmiqt f^ffcT qsi qRqtepjq i %ffcpiFsii q^frwl 
qiwjqqKKt aqrf]?r ffts% qqftqift JTifq: i qgq q<^: qr^R: i 
ct«u q qgg^qtsqqr qi*fi fcifa |qq i m ^12% qtft to: i srfa- 
qfqliisRfltfci^qr^TO: srownf i 9 ??q ftrcwuqqr q*nqq 
i tfraqi# qiqq;: i qRqrafefaiqJi, i ^raftq-qjf ^ w - 
faft s^qiq' 1 ^loiqqfciTO ^qq^TOTO q^gmfaqqjTO q fa F, 3- 
#qq>frcqiti. 1 

ra^jg^ot 1 

qq qqiq^f^'ifoqf aifjq: flg^foqfci 1 ^[^‘q trq 
• Ztt'M W- ?|M ^I^fcT I 

1 

^[ffiqqqigi qqiq WRijI *?: I 
¥W fasra HHifrTOgqr ftieir gq: n 
ST^iR iTq^qf^fqi^ qmqfqqfiRSim't i 

SPIR^ q^;%q #RgrRrR: I 

q^gn: f^r qroiq^q qfrsrat n 
i 

# i% 5 naq^i[qi^i?<im%q i 
arsfam^i"!! qr wm 31 % 11 

sira^f ^if%qri%i^^qtq^: | 

^qlqqRgqg^^r-qqqqqq; 11 
STOlfaqiTO^R qifsqsqiks: i 
qqfrl gaq: sffoltgqsii q;qqqq: u 
tTf^ qiqqirFqf q: srffc<#W I 

*tm\i *fRiq sr 3 hr *ti^H 11 
ffl(rf 5 lfWI^ tfwiq«fal 5 RTSUi- I 
q 3$ qqTO^ f^MHra ^ H $1 II 
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F5PTT 

ItrFq 9 ot m wk> l wm 

sRsq^ni^r #rr? ngsRR wft 

sjrcfoft l W- 1 


^Tfcjmrfa p?&*qf?rrTT zfo: I 
* 5TT&: ^J^RKFIT gggowfawt II \ II 

h^ii«W *ii *t?^ *z^fr atf- 

cTW^Ftefft I (^ % J^T: I 
cFJI'FMMWfa I ( 5n ^R q i ) 3$ ffF#FF- 


qiRjR*afttq ^(<®i q& *irefl- 

Tfqiwfa $isir*h I 

ii sera Fgo *?rl: qaajr%q%: i 
4fo§qiqrq «m<Tr ffrww&t 11 ^ n 

cT^i? i qftq^i gfagisfea ftra q&q^rreRf- 

flftsswi qrpfR 5 ^: t ‘9T3 itq'nq^i^RifTfiwJi^^'^iR: i 
^cqfofcf sirat gqfec*$ i m »rrcft#^ qfaqftgqfN*®!- 
trar awsai afaqr far i w ft i ar*Rr- 

qt*rcft qrftaw wqftqmfaqifafa wwqft- 

qqf.* aw i 

«n/tn?rwi% i *qpt qife^q55|siscti^qa^^ricJT^«rmj^g- 
^q^q*T|fgqp 6 «R[qa^gfct: i «nfewi ^nqrqwm?RTft g^wfetai 
$fa: qsqoi ffql^qi amafo sO^far^: i =41^ sqfrai erfa*^ 
*afri I m&- 5Ti5q|«q *q»ra>fait 

wqg: ^qn«i: *$ qsrtfifcfc «rifc$i ftgqwJta »p*g$t 
qrcfaar *iq#a*b arsr g^jfSRifa qftq<aai§q i rj4 rw *h- 
smwrft: i ^wrcif^ft^ftq^ftft q^safawgarrasri^- 
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refer srafar forfe ^i- 

^nri faftsn: I 


R^I5> aqq^ %VvW: II 3 II aigftgffo • 

qircs*ifaqraqiftfr ^ i i i 

^WRt *i\ act *Ttfcq at i 

«rfR a*$p§rfa f^lrwr qttqrg^ n 
stctwr at m *n««t&[Rn aifpER i 
aqrcifcremfct sftoqffRtfjpreq f? n tfa n 

reW??T*TT ?5r^q% I 

^fowrcro qiqre4 wr ^ qppr: i 
qffar afo&qre qssqrsrat fe§g «: u 
s^EWRqre^ 3«iq<fcrai *re: i 
sfq&gfari m asreswret, ii 

trq!qftgq^qR^iwaqi»ra: i 
qraa^str sratnr/cRRt pr: n sfe n 

ql^ff^tgwcqrf^^ *wm: i 
s^RaqtrcsftR sqgt?r»m ga^ n 
qil^faqa no^fqpq^nlsl I 
srecaatqsqffR^qr^ u $t ii 

trcfi a^trnRr i ^t^qqq^qfqar^oi s^wrrarsfa ^ f&fas- 
$g?wj; i ^rqsPwflfq 1eRffiiforepreffa^ i aRt- 
waeiicafOT^^fe i ars^d ftm^disr aqsr; i Jraftft: 
SFapR^sratad ftiraqr | 33q; I SHfilff^ 

qtqq?q ftq&tgfoi3?gftfiqf qtffe: I *q|q[;qtaqiqqrfaqqqftqa^ I 
«§Sfftd *T^ I ^^«RTO^finTTOfc?iq I 

stqpfags&alfcsq;? arfeqtf i a^fe«R^aq3RSTR i areasrerara: 
sRstqfcRaaiq: i aRirc fwaateaqrere «q[|R: i qtamt gopRafct- 
qiqd q^qfafa i qqf retwi $fetfas«tirerar atearft i ®t^t a$ 
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smfsf: I ? ^ 

ifrgmfft ^ p&r II » ii 

| (^<^Tf59w i ) 

3®f^g^wl^ farfrlfe<Tt: f3Rifcq 1 

IrTi^rfe H H ll 

(^i)^t—i arifiMftjT *n*n%j- 
5T§ I (*m |3# i 5 hoo#i%oi # vm 375 ^ l) 
^5fo—sr$ ftsg I Wf tor WF[ 

af&NfaRrftjrT q??Rsi#i ^n|: « %grtfa wiwrafe?- 
W3*prrcFR5flra ?w engwiR 1 5r?fcf safafe RHitifatfSfR: iiyii 

gpragqffoira? 1 otraurt *rrcdl 1 %: 1 <m ^Rtfa^ 
gwr 3qR«j 1 tffcifoq^ 3°n: sfarfagsi^R: 
strict*: 1 swj. i 

qcRi: «rasjjfag 1 8jR: 

**TR ^ f^rnf IpqfaRltg: 1 

9T5T %ftSTRR *n?3f sfaRST^ftfcT ^Irlcfl^ 
srs3?rr fcifirlcr cRrit eR*::roRfft3<JRfcr 

SRigiRfra^ rRmq f^qRRS^ifowi^n^ afa*p«RRi3$- 
suRrRRrfa^ r 1 tR #sfaifcr$§fersrfo tsRRif^&RV 
^WRiSfgfwNr snffi% *ti: m\ ^g^frfh frfa%ur sr$r 
tWITO: sn^ cFirf^roir fl^lfaFTRl^ RfafasJR'tfrf- 

*ftpftftR?T ?fci ^ rFrjj, 1 gqrafafc 5R?r f^ral^Ri 4 pr 
fatiRfta: 1 src^sRtgfScf sftr. ficft *irer: q«t«jr- 
1 srrcrft sffairura a ?i%: a«ni 5r*ftRift *Ri?sF*fcft: 

*qp: JTC&Rq; I 9T5f ftqtefrc: i ‘ ;tri§&r: &qt ^foRf^RR^’ 
(RSjRR I 9T5n^»rRi#5f STR: | RRI#Rf*|sRriR frlc! 
=*tprn? f^PRRR^. II H II 

«ri$ ftsfafo 1 ^ m&w wnro ft4cR*qr 1 w- 

Of 

? Wt. r frcfa- 






t $ 

wwif qr w 

tim * 7 rf I 

^^ ^PTP^n W WWftt WTT: | ('m 

'^pri% m 4 w I) 

^o—<u*pj #wra i 

^t—3 <n^f m mm ^ fft I ( 3^fc im 
wm ra 1 ) 

^0- 3 $ % IT ^ | 

m\—m m m^m m mzm 1 ( m ^ mvm r 

W\\ mfe. I ) 

J%nc —3TR frT?TO#r | fpq- 

™ wi 3I5TOjt?T m: | ^ 1 WT qfr 3 %#F 

| q^j | 

9 %5^5 ^OTiUJ^W^TTffq | 
'iTfo*T%fas#T SJ3TR. 
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A A 


MUDRARAKS'ASA. 


PROLOGUE. 

“ Who is this blessed one throned on your head" ? 
“ S'as'ikala (the digit of thomoon).” “What? Is that her 
name ? “That, indeed, is her name (that signifies her), 
llow (lit. for what reason ) did you forget it, though it was 
familiar to you ? ” “ I ask (about) the woman and not the 
Moon.” “ If you do not believe in the Moon (lit. if the 
Moon be no authority) let Vijaya tell you.” May the skill 
in equivocation of the Lord S’iva, displayed in thus con¬ 
cealing the celestial river ( Gahga ) from his consort, prot¬ 
ect you 1(1) 

Moreover, 

May the dance of the Conqueror ot Tripura, rendered 
uneasy (uncomfortable or difficult) on account of his regard 
for ( i. e. having to accommodate himself to ) the place ( of 
dancing ) protect you! The Conqueror of Tripura who avoided 
the bending of the earth (by gentle steps) which (else) would 
have manifested itself by the wilful fall of the foot; who 
every now and then gesticulated by the more contraction of 
hia arms (else) stretching beyond all worlds, and who did 
not fix on objects his gaze emitting fierce sparks of fire, 
lest they be scorched (lit. for fear of scorching them). (2) 

( After llie recital of the Benediction ). 

MANAGER— Enough of prolixity. 1 am asked by tho audi¬ 
ence to represent (before them) a new drama, Mudra’- 
ra'ks'asa by name, a composition of the poet Vsukha- 
datta, grandson of the tributary prince, Vate'svaradatta and 
the son of Prthu, hearing the title of Maharaja, Surely, I 
too, who am now performing before an audience knowing 
( i, e. appreciating) the excellence of poetry, feel very great 
satisfaction. For, 



p. p. 1.1—10 ] ( 2 ) [ Act I. 

The cultivation of (the seed sown by ) even a foolish person 
when bestowed (scattered) on a good field ( i e. fertile soil) 
thrives; the being formed into ears (/. e. luxuriant growth ) 
of S'ali stands not in need of (does not depend upon ) any 
excellence on the part of the sower. ( 3 ) 

I will, therefore, first go home, and haviug called mv 
wife, will commence singing with the inmates of the house. 
Here is our house. I will at once enter. ( Entering and 
looking about ). Holla, what do 1 see here! Thero seems to bo 
a festival iu it; the attendants are unusually engaged in 
their respective duties. For, lo 1 

Here is a woman fetching water; hero is one pounding 
aromatic herbs; and here, is another stringing together 
charming ( lit. diversified ) garlands; while this lady here is 
often accompanying the pestle, as il, descends, with a soft 
indistinct hum ( sound ). (4 ) 

Well, I will call my wife and ask her. ( Looking toward ,< 
the attiring room ). 

0 you, who are meritorious, who are an abode of expedi¬ 
ents (expert iu devising expedients), who bring about (or 
accomplish) the three objects (of human existence) which 
are the cause of the stability of worldly life, who aro the 
science ( or code ) of morals (incarnate ) of my house, and 
who are my instructor (or guide) in (all) duties, come 
here quickly. ( '») 

The Actress—( Entering). Here am I, my lord. May 
Your Honour favour me with your command (lit. the en¬ 
trusting with &o.). 

Maka.—J jiidy, let aside for a moment the entrusting-with* 
my-oommand. Tell me—has our family been favoured bv 
you by having invited venerable Brahmanas ? Or have welcome 
guedts come to our house ?—that there are these special pre¬ 
parations of meals ? 

Actk. —My lord, the worthy Brahma y as have been invited 
by me. 

Maka.—T ell mo for what reason, 

Actr.—B ecause they say the moon is to be eclipsed. 

MAKA.—Lady, who says so ? 
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Actr,—S uch, indeed, is the talk among the townsfolk. 
Mana.—L ady, T liavo spent some labour on ( t. e. studied 
carefully), the science of astronomy witln its Bixty-four 
branches; let, therorefore, your preparation of meals in honour 
<>i‘ the worthy Brahmanas he proceeded with: as for the eclipse 
of the moon you are deceived by some one. For, see— 

That well known Ketu, of malicious resolve, ( or the mali¬ 
gnant planet) wishes, perforce, to attack (devour) tliandra 
( the moon ) having the full Man*]ala ( orb ): • 

( Hr hri id the curtains ). 

Who is he that, while I live, wishes to overpower Chandra C 
Man’A. —but the union with ( i. e. near presence of) Bndhu 
( Mercury ) saves him.f ( (> ) 

Actr.—B ut my lord, who is this that, being a denizen of 
iho oarth ( or having shown himself on the oarth ), desires to 
save the moon from the attack of the planet ? 

Max A,—My lady, to tell you the truth, I loo did mu 
observe him. Well, being attentive again, I shall mark the 
manifestation of his voice (/. e. ascertain clearly whose v< >i< ’o 
it is). [ lie repeats —That woll known Ketu &c. 

( Behind the scenes ). 

Ah! Who is he that desires to attack Ohnndragnpta while 
I am alive ? 

Mana.— ( Listening ). Ah, I see. It is Kantilva. 

Aotr.—( Gesticulates fear ). 

Mana. —This is that Kautilya of crooked intellect, by whom 
the race of the Nandas was, perforce, burnt up in the fire of 
his wrath. Having heard the words ugof (the seizure 

of the moon ) he understands by them (that there is to he ) an 
attack by the enemy on the noble (lit, moon-like ) Maurya 
who bears the same name ( Chandra ). f 7 ) 

Away let ns go then from here. [ Breunt. 

End of the Prologue. 

* The sense understood by Chdnakya is this—He, of wicked resolve 
( Rakshasa), accompanied by Ketu ( Malayaketu), wishes to attack 
with force Chandra (gupta) whoso sovereignty is now fully established. 

t But the policy (or plans ) of a wifie (diplomat ie ) man ( Chana- 
kya) will save him. 



ACT I. 

( 7 'inter (Jha'mAKYA in an angry mood touching with his hand 
his loosened hair ). 

Cha’n.—T ell me who it is that dosires to attack Chandra- 
gupta while 1 am yet living. Look here, 

Who is it that wishes to snatch away, with force, from the 
mouth of the lion, with his mouth wido open in the act of 
yawning, his bright jaw, the colour of which is reddened 
with the blood of the elephants (just ) tasted ( by him ), and 
which ( consequently ) appears like a digit of the moon tinted 
red by the twilight ? ( 8 ) 

Besides, 

What doomed man ( person soeking his doath ) does not 
wish oven now my tufted-hair tied up, (the hair ) which has 
been the ( destructive ) blaok female-serpent to the race of the 
Nandas, and which is (as though) the thick dark curling mass 
of smoke of the fire of my anger. ( 9 ) 

Who, being at a loss to distinguish between tb measure 
of his own strength and that of others, can court instan¬ 
taneous destruction in the manner of a moth, crossing the 
intenso heat of my blazing anger, acting like fire to the for¬ 
est (in the form ) of the race of the Nandas ? ( 10 ) 
SarugaravaI S arngarava! 

Pupil — (Entering). Revered sir, what are your commands ? 
Cha'n.—D ear boy, I wish to sit down. 

Pupil —Preceptor, why, there is the hall in the court near 
the door already provided with a cane-seat. The Preceptor, 
thoreforo,"will be pleased to hike his seat there. 

< iia'n.—M y boy, it is simply absorption in (or, ardent 
devotion to ) work ( management of state affairs ) that dis¬ 
tracts me, and not the roughness of temper towards pupils 
naturally to be found in preceptors. ( S’ts down ) (To himself). 
How now, has this matter got abroad among the citizens 
that Rftkshasa, whose anger is excited by the destruction of 
the house of Nanda, having allied himself with Malayakotu, 
the son of Parvataka, wroth at his father’s assassination, and 
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encouraged (to undertake the expedition ) by the offer of the 
entire Kingdom of the Nandas, and assisted (lit. surrounded ) 
by a large force of the Mlecbchha princes under him (Mai.) is 
striving (preparing) to attack Vrshala? {Thinking). Or win 
I am able to counteract this matter though it is spreading 
abroad—I, who, having first, in the presence of all people, 
vowed the destruction of the Nanda race, crossed the insur¬ 
mountable river of a solemn vow . For, 

The fire of mv anger, having by means of the incessant 
( columns of) smoke of grief darkened the moons in the form 
of faces, of the directions in the form of the young wives of 
the enemies, having scattered at will ( or profusely ) over the 
trees in the form of ministers, the ashes of stupefaction ( or 
embarrassment,) wafted by the wind of my policy, and having 
burnt down the shoots of the bamboos in the form of the 
Nandas, excepting the flocks of frightened birds in the form 
of the citizens, has abated (ceased to burn) like a conflagration 
in a forest, not owing to weariness, but through the absence 
of material to be consumed. ( 11) 

Moreover, 

Those persons, who, bewailing, with down-easi faces with 
the words 1 fie upon him ’ stifled within on account of the 
fear of the king, formerly gazed upon me, helpless, as 1 was 
dragged away from the seat of honour, have now seen Nanda, 
along with his family, pulled down by mo just in the same 
way, from the throne, like a lord of elephants hurled down 
from the summit of a mountain by a lion. (12) 

I then, though I have acquitted myself of the burden of 
( completely fulfilled ) the vow, hold the weapon ( retain office 
as chief minister ) out of rogard for Vrshala—I, by whom, 

The nine Nandas have been eradicated ( i. e. extirpated ) 
liko so many darts ( wrankling) in the heart from (the face ) 
of the Earth; sovereignty has been made firm-footed ( firmly 
established) in the case of Manrva like a lotus-plant in a 
Jake and the twofold, well-deserved fruit of the two things, 
anger and love, has been equally meted out with a careful 
mind to the foe and the friend. ( 1'() 
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Ur rather, so long as Rakshasa has not been won over, 
bow oan the race of Narida be said to be extirpated or what 
stability has been given to the sovereignty of Chandragopta ? 
( Thinking ). Oh ! how unsiltpassabie is the excellence of devo- 
1 ion of R&kshasa to the'hSuse of Nanda. So long as one 
rnembor ( how-so-ever remote ) of the race of Nanda is living 
he cannot, indeed, be' made to accept the ministership of 
Vrs’ala. If rendered inactive in his work in the interest of 
(lit. devotion to)tluit(family), it is possible for ns to manage 
hipi ( i. p. win him over). In this very belief, poor 
Sarvkrthasiddlii, of the family Nanda, was caused to lie 

assassinated, though he had retired to the penance-grove, 
lie is, nevertheless, making still greater efforts for our 
destruction by having accepted ( as his master ) Malayaketn. 

Fixing his look on the sky, as if on sqme tangible object). 
Noble, very noble. Oh minister Raksbass# praiseworthy, Oh, 
teamed Brahmana; well done, Oh you, Bshaspati-liko minister, 
well dono ! For, 4 

These ( i. e. ordinary ) people serve iheir lord (so long as 
he is ) not deprived of his sovereignty, for the sake of gain: 
those who follow him in adversity do so in the hope of his 
restoration ; but rarely are to be found those blessed persons 
cf your type, who‘undertake the responsibility of duty out of 
disinterested devotion, remembering past favours, even after 
the complete ruin of their master. ( 14 ) 

Hence our attempt to secure you—how he ( you) might bo 
disposed to favour (us) by accepting the ministership of 
Vrs'ala. For, 

What Ls the use of a servant who is not wise and is timid 
though possessed of loyalty ( or devotion ) ? Or what good can 
come out of one, who, though distinguished by his intelli¬ 
gence and bravery, is devoid of loyalty ? Those servants contri¬ 
bute to ( i, e. bring about) the prosperity of their royal master 
who combine (lit. display ) in themselves the qualities of in¬ 
telligence, bravery and devotion; others are like wives (to be 
fed by their lords) in prosperity as well as in adversity.( If) ) 
Therefore, I too do not sleep over this matter, bnt am 
making an effort, as much as I can, to secure him. How is 



that ? In the first place this (has been done). A scandalous re¬ 
port is caused to bo circulated in the world that poor Parvataka, 
our extremely obliging friend, has been killed by Rakshasa 
by means of a poison-timid, thinking that harm would bo 
done to Chanakya by the destruction of either of the two, 
Vishala or Parvataka. In order to make this very matter 
clear and that people might be convinced (of this), Malayaketu, 
son of Parvataka has been removed by Bhftgurayayu, having 
in private inspired fear in him that his father was killed by 
Chauukya. Although he were to rise (against us) aided by 
the talent of Rakshasa, he could, indeed, he subdued by the 
force of my intellect. I do not, however, wish, by subduing 
him, to put an end to ( /. e. suppress ) the scandal about 
Rakshasa in connection with the assassination of Parvataka, 
which is spreading abroad. I have also employed emissaries in 
various disguises and conversant with various places, dresses, 
languages, manners and modes of dealing with ( or moving 
among), strangers with the desire of knowing the people 
that are attached to or disaffected towards our side or that 
of the enemy. The doings and actions of flic ministers and 
friends of the Nandas are also being skilfully watched ( lit. 
looked into ). The principal persons, Bhadrabhuia and others, 
who rose (against the Nandas ) simultaneously with Chandra- 
guptn, have been made to further our interests ( by fleeing 
to the camp of the enemy as malcontents ) by creating various 
occasions (for that purpose ). Trusted persons, ever careful to 
take measures against men employed by the enemy to admi¬ 
nister poison, and of tried loyalty have been appointed to lx? 
near ( /. e. in at tendance upon ) the king. There is also 
a Brahmana, a friend of ours and a fellow-student, In- 
dus'arma by name. He has acquired very great profi¬ 
ciency in the science of astronomy in all its sixty-four 
divisions. That person was, immediately after my vow to 
destroy the family of Nanda, brought by me to Kusumapura 
in the disguise of a Jaina mendicant and made to form 
friendship with all the ministers of Nanda. Rakshasa, in 
particular, places very great confidence in him. Presently an 
important service will be rendered bv him. Thus, then, no- 
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tiling is wanting on our side. It is only Yrsbala, the king 
(lit. the ohief personage in the body politic ) who entrusts the 
responsibility of administering the kingdom to me, and 
always remains apathetic. Or rather, that sovereignty alone 
gives happiness, which is removed from ( i. e. devoid of ) the 
peculiar troubles worthy of application to work. For, 

Lords of elephants and lords of men, who have to toil for 
their livelihood, generally give way under affliction, although 
they are naturally possessed of strength. ( It! ) 

( Then enter a Spy with a Yamapata ). 

Spy—B ow to the feet of Yama; what is the use of other 
deities ? For, lie takes away the struggling life of those who 
are devoted to other (deities). ( 17 ) 

Moreover, 

A man can obtain his livelihood from even the dreadful 
Yama when propitiated by devotion. We live by means of 
that Yama who kills all people. ( lb ) 

I shall therefore enter this house, and exhibiting the 
1 amapata, sing my lays. 

( Walks about ). 

I * i til—( Seeing him ). Goodman, you should not enter. 

Spy —Oh Brahmana, whose house is this ? 

Pupil.—O f our preceptor, the venerable Oh&nakya, of 
auspicious name. 

Spy— (Smiling). 0 Br&lnnana, then it belongs to a 
relative, my own spiritual brother. Allow me, therefore, to 
e'nter, so that 1 will show the Yamapata to your preceptor, 
and tell him something about Duty ( Dharma ). 

Pupil —( Angrilg ). Fie upon you, fool! Do you pretend 
to be better conversant with Dharma than our preceptor ? 

Spy—N o offence, 0 Brahmana. It is not, indeed, that 
every one knows every thing. Your preceptor knows certain 
things while people like myself know others. 

Pupil —Blockhead, do yon wish to rob our preceptor 
of ( /. e. assume ) his omniscience. 

Spy— 0 Brahmana, if your preceptor knows every thing 
then let him know ( i. e. ask him if he knows ) by whom 
Chandra ( tho moon,-fihandragnpla ) is not likod. 
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PurJL—You wiseacre ! Of what consequence is it, whether 
it is known or not? 

Spy —Your preceptor alone will know the use of its being 
known. While you simply know this much, that the moon is 
not liked by lotuses. Just see. 

The character of lotuses, howsoever lovely, is inconsistent 
with their form ( or, outward boauty ), since they are opposed 
to the moon though fulhorbod. ( 19 ) 

( *ha'n.—( Listening , to himself ). Ah, he has hinted that he 
knows the people who are estranged from ( or, disaffected 
towards ) Chandragupta. 

Pi til—F ool, what do you talk all this nonsense for ? 

Spy— 0 Brahmana, it will bo good sense* 

Pupil—How ? 

Spy—I f I get a person who knows how to hear. 

Piia'n.—G ood sir, enter freely. You will get a person 
who will hoar and understand. 

Spy —Here I enter. ( Entering and approaching ). Victory 
to Your Honour! 

CflA f N.—( Observing him , to himself ). How now ? This is 
Nipunaka appointed by me to know the minds of the people. 

( Aloud ). Good sir, you are welcome. Sit down. 

Spy —As Your Honour commands. ( Sits down on the 
ground ). 

Cha'n.— Good man, now give an account of your mission. 
Do the subjects love Vrshala ? 

Spy— They do. The various causes of dissatisfaction being 
removed by Your Honour, the subjects are firmly attached to 
His Majesty, Chandragupta, of blessed name. But there are 
three persons in the city who have already conceived affec¬ 
tion and great regard for R&kshasa, and who do not bear 
to see the prosperity of His Majesty, Chandragupta. 

Cha'n.—( Angrily ). Why, rather say, they do not bear 
( i e. are weary of) their lives. Well, do yon know their 
names ? 
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Spy—How can I inform Your Honour, if I do not know 
their names ? 

Oh an.—T hen I wish to hear them. 

Spy — Mav Your Honour hear. Then there, is first a Jaina 
mendicant, who has fixed his affection on the party of Your 
Honour’s enemies— 

(Tia'n.—( To himself). A mendicant who has fixed his 
affection on the party of our enomics ! 

Spy —Jivasiddhi by name, lie, by wliom the poison- 
maid employed by Rakshasa was directed against king 
Parvateshvara. 

Cha'n.~( To himself ). Jivasiddhi! ho is but our spy. 

( Aloud). Good fellow, who is the second man ? 

Spy —Your Honour, the second man is a Kayastha, also 
a friend of Rakshasa., S'akatadasa by name. 

Ch\'n.—( With a smile, to himself). A Kayastha is a mat¬ 
ter of small concern (/. e. a negligible quantity). Yet it is not 
proper to neglect even an insignificant enemy. ( Aloud )• 
Well, now 1 wish to hear the third name. 

Spy —The third man, the second heart, as it were of the 
minister Rakshasa, is the chief of jewellers, Chandanadasa 
byname, and an inhabitant of Pushpapura, in whose house 
Rakshasa left his family and escaped from the town. 

Cha'n.—( To himself ). Surely, he must be his best friend: 
for Rakshasa will not leave his family with persons unworthy 
of himself. ( Aloud ). Good man, how do you know that 
Rakshasa left his family in the house of Chandanadasa ? 

Spy—S ir, this seal-ring will acquaint your honour with 
every thing. ( With these words, he hands over the ring ). 

Cha'n.— ( Looking at the ring , takes it and reads the name of 
Rakshasa; and then joyfully to himself). I should rather say 
that Rakshasa himself has sought the love of my finger ( u e . 
has come into my possession ). ( Aloud ). Good man, 1 wish to 
know in detail how you came by the ring. 

Spy —May Your Honour hear. Being appointed by Your 
Honour to spy the actions of the citizens, I wandered about 
showing this Yamapata, which excites no suspicion when 
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I enter the house ol : a stranger. Tims, 1 entered the house of 
the jewel-merchant (diandanadasa. There* I unfolded my 
Yamapata and began to sing the songs. 

Oha'n.—W hat nexi ? 

Spy—Then from one of the windows of the house a boy 
about live years old, with a lovely and pleasing form of body 
and with his eyes dilated througli curiosity natural to child¬ 
hood, began to come out. Then there arose from inside the 
very window a great confused noise- “ All, he has gone oui ! 
Ah, he has gone out?’—proceeding from women, indicative of 
the feeling ot fright. Then that hoy while coming out was 
caught hold of after chiding with a soft creeper-liko hand, by 
a lady who showed her face slightly at the region of the door. 
Then this signet-ring, made to suit the measure of the linger 
of a man slipped off irom her hand, the fingers of which 
moved about in the hurry of restraining the boy and fell 
down at the threshold ; ( and thence ) rebounding, it reached 
the vicinity of my foot, quite unnoticed by her, and became 
steady (remained motionless) like a noble-born girl remain¬ 
ing motionless in the act of salutation. 1, too, seeing that it 
boro the inscription of the name of the minister llakshasa 
brought it to Your Honour’s feet. This is how the ring came 
into my possession. 

f ’ha .N.—Good man, 1 have heard it. You may withdraw. 
Ere long you will get a reward worthy of your trouble, 

Spy—A s Your Honour commands. [ licit. 

(Jha'n. —iS arugarava! 0 8'arngarava ! 

Pitil—( Entering ). What are your commands ? 

( ^iia'n.—B oy, get me an inkstand and paper. 

Pupil—( Does accordingly ). 

Oha'n.—(7 aking the paper, to himself). What shall I write 
here? For llakshasa is to he w T on over by this document. 

Female Doorkeeper— ( Entering ). Victory to Your 
Excellency 1 

ChaN,—*( With joy , to himself). I accept the word of 
victory. ( Aloud ). S'onottarft, what brings you hero ? 

Fkm. D.—Your Honour, His Majesty, the esteemed 
Ohandragupta, having placed on his forehead his folded hands 
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resembling a lotus bud, begs to inform your honour—‘‘ 1 
wish with Your Honour’s permission to perform the obsequies 
of His Highness Parvates'vara, and to present to the 
Brahmanas the ornaments formerly worn by him.” 

Cha'n. —( With jog , to himself). Well done, 0 Yrshala! You 
have sent this message as if aftor consulting my very heart. 
( Aloud ). Say to him in my name—“ Well done, my boy ! 
You are, indeed, well acquainted with the ways of the world. 
Do as you desire; but the excellent ( i. e. precious ) ornaments 
formerly worn by Parvatesvara ought to be given to wort Ini 
Brahmanas. I myself, therefore, will send von Brahmanas of 
tried merits. ” 

Fem. D.—As Your Honour commands. [ E/d. 

Cha'n. —S'arngarava, say at my command to the three 
brothers, Vis'vavasu and others—‘You should take as a gift 
the ornaments from Yrshala and see me. ’ 

Pui’lL—Your command will bo obeyed. [ E/d. 

Cha’n.— This ( i. >■. the subject of ornaments ) shall form 
the latter part of the letter. What shall bo the first ? ( Musin </). 
Ah ! I have it. I have learnt from my spies that out of the 
followers of the Mlechohha prince ( i. e. Malayaketu ) five 
principal princes follow Rakshasa, on terms of the greatest 
friendship. They are— 

Ckitravarman, king of the lvuKitas, the brave Sithhanada, 
lord of Malaya, Pushkaraksha of Kashmira, Sindhushena, 
king of Sindh, who has eclipsed the glory of his enemies, 
and the Persian Emperor Megha, the fifth of the party, with 
a large force of cavalry ,—I shall indelibly write down their 
names. Let Chitragupta blot them out (if he can or, from 
his account book ). • ( 20 ) 

( Thinking). But no, I shall rather not write them. Lot the 
first part be vague. ( Gesticulating writing ). 8'arngarava ! 

Pupil.—( Entering ). Your commands, Preceptor. 

Cha'n. —Child, the handwriting of a S'rotriya Brahmana 
( like myself ), although written with care, must certainly be 
illegible. Tell, therefore, my command to Siddha'rthaka—Get 
a letter written in these words by S'akatadasu, without the 
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on(3 to some one else in person, and then come to mo. You 
should not tell him that Ch&nakya wants him to write.’’ 

Pupil —As you command. [ Exit. 

Cha'n.—( To himself ). Thank God, Malayaketu is subdued. 

( Enter SlDDHARTHAKA, letter in hand ). 

Sid.-— Victory to Your Honour. Sir, here is the letter 
written by Sakatadasa. 

(JHAN.—( Taking it and looking at the writing ). Oh, how 
beautiful is the handwriting! ( Going over it silently ). Good 
man, seal it with this ring. 

SiD.—( Doing so ). Hero is the letter with the seal. What 
else is to be done ? 

Oha'n.—M y good friend, 1 wish to employ you in a busi¬ 
ness which can be executed by a trustworthy person only. 

SiD.—( With jog ). It is a favour, sir. Your Honour may 
toll me what this your slave is to do for you. 

( /Ha'n.—I n the first place, you go to the place of execution 
and make the executioners understand the sign, made with 
the angry contraction of the right eye; and when they, 
having understood the sign, run here and there under the 
pretext of fright, S'akatadasa should be carried away (by you ) 
from the place of execution and taken to Rakshasa. You 
may accept a reward from him (which he will offer you 
being pleased at your having saved the life of his friend. 
You should then serve ltakshasa himself for some time and 
when the enemies are near, you should execute the following 
business. ( Whispers into his ear —thus &e. ). 

Sid. —As Your Honour commands. 

Oha'n.—S' arhgarava ! S'arhgarava! 

Pupil —( Entering ). Your command, Preceptor! 

(Jha'k.—S ay at my bidding to Kalapasika* and Dandar 
pasika that Vrshala gives the following order—Yon should 
ignominiously drive out of the city the Jaina mendicant 
Jivasiddbi, who, being instigated by Rakshasa, killed Parra- 
tes'vam by means of the poison-maid, after proclaiming this 
very crime to the public.” 

* Two principal officers of justice. 

sr 
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Pupil—S o i will do. ( Offer* to go ). 

Cha'n. —Wait my boy, wait a little.—“And that other 
man, S'akatadasa, a. Kayastha, who, at llakshasa’s instigation 
ever tries to plot against our life should also be impaled after 
the publication of this his guilt, and his household put into 
prison. 55 

Pupil— I will execute your command. [ E/d. 

Cha'n.—( Gesticulates an/iehf ; to himself). Is it likely that 
this wicked Rakshasa can be taken? 

ISlJL>.—Taken sir,— 

Cha'n. — {Jogful lg to himself ). Bless me! liakshasa, is taken. 
( Aloud ). Friend, what is this that is taken ? 

Sid.— 1 have taken Your Honour’s instructions. 1 will, 
therefore, go to accomplish my mission. 

Cha n. — {Handing over the letter and the seal-ring ). You 
may go. May you obtain success in your business. 

Sid.—M ay it be so! ( E/d. 

Pupil— ( Entering ). Preceptor, Kalapasika and Panda- 
pasika beg to request Your Honour that they will immedi¬ 
ately execute the command of His Majesty < handragupta. 

Cha'n. —Good child, l wish now to see Chandanadasa, 
the head-jeweller. 

Pupil —Well. (./v//, and re-enter with Chandanada'ba ). 
This way, this way, sir. 

Chand. —( To himself ). in the case of the ruthless Chaij- 
akva, a person, though innocent and hut accidentally called, 
entertains fear; how much more should I, who have commit¬ 
ted a crime? (21)1 have, therefore, warned Phanasena and 
othors living in my house thus—Perhaps the vile Ch&nakya 
might search the house. Be careful, then, about the safety 
of ( or to remove ) the family of my master, Rakshasa. As 
to myself let any fate ovortakc me. 

Pupil,—T his way, this way merchant. 

Chand. —Here I am coming. [ Both turn round. 

Pupil —( Approaching ). Sir, here is the merchant, Chan¬ 
da uadasa, 

Chand.—V ictory to Your Honour! 
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Oha'n.—■( Looks at him ). Merchant, you are welcome. 
Take this seat, please. 

Ohand.— ( Bowhu] ). Does not Your Honour know that 
undeserved courtesy shown to a man grieves the heart even 
more than an ( open ) insult? 1 will, therefore, sit down here 
on the ground, which is proper for me. 

( iia N.—Oh, do not say so. So much respect is but due to 
von from persons like me. Pray, therefore, do take the seat* 

(.'HAND.—( To himself). Oh, the wretch has set on foot 
(eoimnenced) something. ( Aloud), As Your Honour com¬ 
mands. ( Sits down ). 

(Jha'n. —Oh merchant ('handanadasa, are the emoluments 
of your honest mercantile transactions on the increase? 

Ohand.- ~( To himself ). Tliis extreme courtesy raises sus¬ 
picion, (Aloud). Yes, my business goes on uninterrupted by 
Your Honour's favour. 

(Jha'n. —Do not the taults of (Jhandragupia now make the 
subjects remember the virtues of former kings? 

( 'HAND. —( Stopping Ins ears ). God forbid! ( On the con¬ 
trary ) the subjects are delighted all the more with the worthy 
(Jhandragupta as with the full moon rising in an autumnal 
evening. 

Oha'n.™O h merchant, if so, the kings expect some benefit 
( agreeable service ) in return from their contented subjects. 

( 'hand. —Your Honour will bo pleased to order what and 
how much is expected from this person. 

(Jha'n. —0 merchant, this is the reign of ('handragupta and 
not of Nanda. For, the prospect of money alone pleased 
Nanda who was greedy of wealth. The good-will ( well-be¬ 
ing, lit. bis being not forced to take harsh measures against) 
of you (his subjects) alone pleases Chandragupta. 

Ohand. - ( Joyfully ). Your Honour, I am highly obliged 
to you. 

(Jha'n.—O h merchant, you ought to have asked me how 
that good-will is manifested. 

Ohand. —Your Honour should explain it. 

Oha'n.—I n a word, by their (the subjects) acting in a 
manner not hostile to the king. 
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Chand.— Sir, what wretch is be, who is considered by Your 
Honour as hostile to the King ? 

Cha'n.—I n the first place, you yourself. 

Chand .—(Stopping Ids ears). Heaven forbid such a thing! 
What kind of hostility can grass bear to fire ? 

Cha'n. —The hostility is of this nature, that you still keep 
in your house the family of the minister R&kshasa who acts 
inimically towards the King. 

CHAND.—Sir, this is an untruth told to Your Honour by 
some one ignorant of faots. 

Cha'n. —0 merchant, do not be alarmed. It is usual with 
the servants of ex-kings when overtaken by fear, to leave 
their families in the houses of the citizens even against their 
will, and to go to other countries. But then, it is their con¬ 
cealment that constitutes a crime. 

Ohand.- —It is quite so (just as Your Honour says). The 
family of the minister Rakshasa was in my house at that time. 

Cha'n. —First you said it was an untruth; now' you say 
the family was &e. These are two contradictory assertions. 

Ohand. —So far only have I been guitly of seeming dishon¬ 
esty in words ( and not in reality ). 

Cha'n. —In tho reign of Ohandragupta, there is no ac¬ 
ceptance (toleration ) of dishonesty. Deliver up the family 
of Rttkshusa and clear yourself of dishonesty. 

( 'hand. —Sir, do not I say that thore was formerly ( but 
not now) the family of R&kshasa in my house. 

Cha'n. —Where is it gone to now' ? 

Chand.—I don’t know. 

Cha'n.— ( Smiling ). How possibly can you not know it? 
0 merchant, danger stands (immediately) over your head, 
while its remedy is far away.* Besides, as Vishnugupta 

* After this the ed.s road— 

Chand.—( To himself). 

Overhead is the deep thunder of clouds, the beloved is far 
away. What is this that has come to pass! On the Himalayas 
grow the herbB of supernatural efficacy, whereas the serpent is 
seated on the head. 
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eradicated Nanda-( Gesticulating the feeling of modesty ). So, 
do not even suppose that tho minister Rakshasa will extirpate 
<'handragnpta. Just see— 

Who can attempt to separate from king (Jhandragupta the 
sovereignty, like moonlight from the moon, (now) consoli¬ 
dated and delighting the whole world, which, unsteady as it 
often was, could not be made firm ( even ) at the time when 
Nanda lived, by good ministers such as Vakranasa and others 
who were brave and skilled in politics. (22) 

Moreover, 

Who desires to snatch away &c. ( S loka 8.) 

( 'hand.—H is-bragging has been made consistent with 
( justified by) the result. 

( A confused noise behind the scenes ). 

(Jha'n. -S'arugarava, ascertain what noise it is. 

Poi*ij.—A s you command. ( Exit and re-enter ). Sir, it is 
the Jaina mendicant, Jivasiddhi, a traitor to the King, who 
is by the command of His Majesty Chandragupta being 
turned out of the city with disgrace. 

Chan.—I am sorry for you, oh Kshapanaka. Or why, 
taste (reap) the fruit of being treacherous to the King. 
0 merchant C’handanadasa, the King thus inflicts a severe 
punishment upon traitors. Act up, therefore, to the salutary 
advice of a friend. Surrender the family of Rakshasa and 
enjoy the manifold royal favours for a long time. 

Chand.—T he family of tho minister, Rakshasa, is not in 
my house. 

( Renewed noise behind the curtains ). 

(Jha'n. —S’arugarava, see what the matter is. 

Pui*ii,—As you command. (Exit and enter again). Here 
is this another felon, the Kdyastha S’akutad&sa, being taken 
away for being impaled. 

Cha’n.—L et him suffer the consequences of his own acts. 
Merchant, this kiug who is thus merciless in his punishment 
of traitors will not excuse your concealment of the family of 
Rakshasa, Save, therefore, your wife and life by delivering 
up tho wife of anothor. 
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Chand. —Sir, why do von seek to intimidate me? I would 
not have delivered up the family of the minister Rakshasa, 
even if it were in my house. What then, when it is not in 
my house? 

Cha'n. —Chanda nadusa, is that your resolution ? 

CHAND.—Yes, that is my firm resolve. 

Cha'n.- ( To himself). Bravo, Chandanadiisa, you oughl 
to be praised. 

When the acquisition of money is easy by delivering up 
what belongs to another, who, but S ibi, can, in this world . 
now do such a difficult thing? ( 23 ) 

( Aloud). Ghandunadasa, is this your resolve? 

Chand.—A y, it is. 

Cha'n. —( Wrathfully). Oh villain, thou wicked merchant 
experience then the anger of the King. 

Chand.—I am prepared. Your Honour may do what 
befits your ( high ) office. 

Cha'n. —Sarugarava, say at my bidding to Kalapft«ika 
and Dandapasika—Let this rascally merchant be pinioned 
immediately. Or, wait. Let YijayapfUa, the jail superintend 
dent ( or the keeper of the fort ) be told to detain him in 
prison with his wife and sons, after having confiscated all the 
valuables in his house, fill I shall have informed Vrshala of 
the matter. Vrshala himself will pass the sentence of dealh 
upon him. 

Pupil—A s the Preceptor commands. Merchant, this way. 

Chand. —Here do I follow you, sir. (To himself ). Fortu¬ 
nately I suffer ruin for the sake of a friend and not for any 
fault of mine common to man, [ Exit with Pupil. 

Cha'n,—( With delight ). I am glad, Rakshasa is now in 
my hand. For, 

Jnst as this (merchant) sacrifices his life as if it were 
unwelcome to him when he ( Rakshasa) is in calamity, so 
indeed, will life become a burden (lit. not dear) to him 
( Rakshasa ) when this man is in peril. ( 24 ) 
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( Noise behind. the scenes ). 

Cha'n.—S arugarava! S arhgaraava! 

Pupil,— ( Entering ). Your command, Preceptor? 
Cha'n.—W hat noise is this? 

Pupil —(Goes out, ascertains Ike cause and re-enter). Sir, 
it is Siddharthaka running away from the place of execution 
haring carried with him S’akatadasa who was going to he 
killed. 

CHAN.— (Aside). Well done. Siddharthaka, you have set 
yourself about your work. (Aloud). What, has he gone 
away by force? ( Angrily ). Child, tell Bhagnrayana that he 
should immediately overtake him. 

Pupil —( Having gone out and re-entering, in alarm). Alas, 
sir, what a misfortune! Bhagurayapa lias also run away. 

Chan. —( Anile ). Let him go to accomplish his mission. 
(Aloud, with feigned anger). Child, say to Bhadrabhata, 
Purushadatta, Dingarata, Balagupta, Jiajasena, Rohitaksha, 
and Vijayavarman that I command them to quickly pursue 
the villain Bhagurayapa and arrest him. 

PUPIL—I will execute your command, sir. ( Exit and re¬ 
enter with dejection ). Alas, what a calamity! Oh 1 the whole 
machinery is out of gear ( i. e. the whole arrangement is un¬ 
hinged or gone out of order). Those persons too, Bha¬ 
drabhata and others, were the first, to go away this morning. 

Cha'n.—( To himself). May their way be prosperous in 
all respects. ( Aloud). Child, do not he dejeefed; for, 

Those who have already gone, having formulated some 
scheme in their mind, are, indeed, gone; let those also who 
still remain, by all means try to go away, just as they like. 
Let only my intellect, which by itself is more than a hundred 
armies in the accomplishment of desired objects, and tlm 
greatness of whose prowess was seen in ( i. c. proved bv ) tho 
destruction of the Nandas, not forsake me. ( 25 ) 

( Rising ). Here shall I bring back the wicked Bhagura¬ 
yana and others. ( Fixing his glance on something in the air ). 
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( To hirnsetf). Oh Hakshasa, of wicked resolve, where can 
yon go now? Here shall I, ere long, 

Capture you by (the force of) my intellect and make you 
apply yourself to work in the interest of Vrshala, you who 
are acting alone at will, whose power to give ( munificence ) 
is brilliant ( great) and who are laying out deep plots in your 
overbearing pride, just as one should catch by contrivance 
and break to labour a wild elephant who wanders all alone in 
full freedom, whose capacity to shed rut is great and who 
roams (in the woods) through the exuberant strength of 
youthful vigour. ( 26 ) 

[ &trunl Omncs, 

End ojk Act T. 


ACT II. 


( Enter a Sxake-Oatcher ). 

Snakb-OATCHER— Those who know the application of anti¬ 
dotes, ( are conversant with the plans or policy to bo followed 
in the administration of a kingdom ), who draw the enchant¬ 
ed circle in the right way, ( who prescribe the proper course 
of conduct for or properly mark out, ». e. hold in check, the 
circle of kings), and who are devoted to the observance of 
spells, ( are versed in preserving state secrets), can deal with 
(manage) a serpent (a king to be cautiously approached 
like a serpent). ( 1) 

( Looking at the sb/ ). What do you say, sir? Do you ask 
me who lam? I am a serpent-catcher, Jirnavisha by name. 
What say yon? That you, too, wish to play with a serpent? 
Well, what is Your Honour’s means of subsistence? What 
do you say? That you are a servant of the King? Then 
Your Honour does, indeed, play with a serpent. You want 
to know how? A snake-catcher who is not well acquainted 
with charms and medicinal herbs, one who mounts an 
intoxicated elephant without the knowledge of restraining 
it, and a servant of the King (an officer of state ) invested 
with authority (and therefore) overhearing (lit. proud of 
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his success )-these three persons assuredly meet with ruin. 
Oh, he has vanished from my sight the moment he was seen. 
( Again looking at the sky). What does Your Honour say? 
You ask mo as to what these baskets and boxes contain? 
They contain, sir, snakes, the means of obtaining my liveli¬ 
hood. What say you? That you wish to see them? Please 
Your Honour, this is not the proper place to exhibit them. 
Tf you have a curiosity, come with me. I will show them 
to you in this house. What does Your Honour say? 
That tho house belongs to the minister Rakshasa, where 
people of your sort can have no access? Well then, Your 
Honour mav bike your departure. 1, however, shall have 
access hero, through the favour of my calling. IIow now ? 
He too has gone away 1 

( To himself, speaking in Sanskrt ). 

Oh wonder! Seeing Chandragupta guided by the intel¬ 
lect of Ohfmakya I consider the attempt of Rakshasa as 
futile; considering again (that) Malayaketu (is) aided 
by the counsel of Rakshasa, 1 look upon Chandragupta as 
almost deposed from his Supreme Power. For, 

I consider the Royalty of king Manrya as stable, with 
her form held fast (lit. tied down ) by the cord, in the form 
of the talent of Rautilya; but that very Royalty I look upon 
as being snatched away by Rakshasa with his hands, in the 
form of plans ( or, expedients). ( 2 ) 

So when there is this contest (rivalry) between these 
two able ministers, eminent for their talents, the sovereign 
power of the Nanda family is, as it were, in suspense. 

The bewildered goddess of wealth is surely much tired by 
moving backwards and forwards through indecision between 
these two eminent ministers strongly opposed to each other 
in this case, like a female-elephant in a large forest between 
two wild elephants. ( 3 ) 

I will therefore see minister Rakshasa. ( Turns about and 
waits ). 

( Then enter Rakshasa seated in an anxious mood , followed 
by a Max i, e, an Attendant.) 
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liA &.—( Tearfully ). Alas. 01 j, alas! 

Now that the large family of the Nftndas who, like tlie 
Vrshnis, had vanquished their enemies by the employment 
of the qualities of prudence ami valour, is destroyed by 
the merciless fate, I, who am watchful night and day, with a 
mind tossed by intense anxiety, am (us it were) practising 
painting ( using my diplomatic skill) in the same way ( as 
when the Nandas lived but) without a back-ground (a 
convass or wall to pa ini upon ). ( 4 ) 

Or rather. 

It is not because 1 have forgotten my loyalty (to my 
old master), not because my heart is engrossed in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the objects of senses, not because 1 am afraid of 
the loss of my life, nor because I am desirous of self-glori¬ 
fication, that I have closely and carefully devoted mv 
attention to politics, but because His Majesty (/. e . Nanda ) 
though gone to heaven may bo propitiated by the destruction 
of his enemies. ( 5 ) 

(Looking towards thr .s/v/, with tears in his ryes). Oh 
venerable loius-throned goddess, you are quite incapable of 
appreciating merits. For, 

Tell mo why you, having discarded His Majesty Nanda, 
though a source of delight have become attached to his 
enemy, the son of Maurya ? Why, 0 wanton one, did you not 
vanish for ever at that very time, like the line of ichor-water 
disappearing at the death of a scent-elephant? ( C ) 

Moreover, oh you base-born one ! 

Are all sovereigns of illustrious descent on earth dead (lit. 
burnt up) that you, oli wicked one, should have chosen 
Maurya, of low extraction, for your lord? Or rather, ( why 
should 1 blame you ?) the mind of women, which by nature 
is as fickle as the edge of a S'trim flower is averse (has no 
inclination) to the appreciation (discrimination) of the merits 
of men. ( 7 ) 

And now, oh ill-bred one, I will, for that reason, defeat 
yon in your object by destroying your very resting-place. 
( Thinking ). I for myself did a right thing in keeping my 
family in the house of my best friend, Chandanadasa, when 
l left the town. For, the energetic work of the adherents of 
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His Majesty residing in the city who are united in interest 
with us, will not ho slackened, at tho thought ‘R&kshasa is 
not indifferent in the matter of the attack on tho city of 
Kusumapum/ S'akatadasa has been kept there with a large 
treasure in his possession for keeping well-pleased the persons 
engaged by us to administer poison and to do injury to the 
body of Chandragupta, and for communicating to us the 
secret doings of tho enemy. And friends like Jivasiddhi and 
others have been employed to secure information about the 
enemy every moment, and to break np their confederacy. 
Why waste more words on this matter? 

I shall pierce with the dart of intellect the vital parts 
of that very person, whom, His Majesty, fond of sons, having 
brought up, like a cub of a tiger, suddenly perished along 
with his family, if invisible Fate will not serve ( him ) as an 
armour. ( 8 ) 

( Then enter the Chamuerlajn J. 

('HAM. —Old age, having eradicated passion from within me, 
just as the policy of Chauakya destroyed Nanda, has gradually 
lirmly established the feeling of piety ( Dharma ) in mo like 
Maurya in the city; and now avarice, having got an opportm 
niiy through service ( accepted by me), is trying to put it 
down as it (Dharma) is growing, like Rakshasa who 
having found an opportunity ( for his plans) by ( accepting ) 
service, is endeavouring to vanquish ('handragupta who is 
gaining in strength, but does not succeed, ({)) 

( Turning round and icalkaing forth ). This is the dwelling 
of tho minister Rakshasa. I will enter. ( Entering and looking 
about )* Prosperity to you! 

Ra'k.—V enerable man, my respects to you. Priyamvadaka, 
bring a seat . 

Man—H ere is a seat. Your Honour may sit down. 
f-HA it.—{Sitting down ). Prince Malayaketii requests 

Your Excellency—My heart is grieved that Your Honour has 
left off personal decorations for a long time* Although the 
merits of your master ( Nanda. ) cannot at once bo forgotten, 
yet you will be pleased to honour my request ( by accepting 
tho ornaments ). ( So saying and showing him the ornaments ), 
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Your Excellency "ill please put on these ornaments which 
have been sent by the Prince after having taken them off 
from his person. 

Ra'k.— Worthy Jajali, respectfully say to the Prince in 
my name—The mefits of my lord have already been for¬ 
gotten by me through my attachment to Your Highness’ 
merits. However— 

1 will not wear the slightest decoration on these my limbs 
which are powerless and pitiable by being subjected to dis¬ 
grace at the hands of the enemy, so long as, oh best of men, 
this golden throne of Your Highness has not been placed in 
the Sugauga palace after Your Highness has completely 
destroyed the circle oE the enemies. ( 10 ) 

Cham. —While the minister ( i. e. you ) Is the leader ( i e. 
is at the hoad of affairs) it is easy for the Prince to 
accomplish this. May, therefore, this first request of the 
Prince be granted. 

Ra'k. —Worthy sir, you too are one like the Prince, whoBe 
words cannot be transgressed, f, therefore, will act up to 
the command of the Prince. 

Cham. —( Gesticulates putting on the ornament*). Prosperity 
to Your Excellency. I take my departure. 

Ra'k. —Venerable man, my respects to you. 

[ Kr.lt. Chamberlain. 

Ra'k. —Priyamvadaka, ascertain who waits at the door 
desirous of an audience with (lit. seeing ) me. 

Man —As Your Honour commands. ( Turning round and 
observing the SnakE-catohkr ). Sir, who are you? 

Snakk-catohkr.—S ir, T am a snake-catcher, Jirnavisha 
by name. I wish to give a performance with my snakes 
before the Minister. 

Man— Wait, till I inform the Minister. ( Going back to 
Ra'kshaba ). Minister, it is a snake-catcher (lit. a man who 
earns his livelihood by snakes ) who wishes to exhibit snakes, 

Ra’k.— Gesticulating a twitching of the left eye , to himself ). 
How, at the very loginning, there is the sight of serpents! 
( Aloud ). Priyamvadaka, I have no curiosity’ to see snakes. 
Therefore satisfy him and let him go. 
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Pi jy. —As Your Honour orders. ( Approaching ). Sir, the 
Mi isier shows you his favour by giving you this reward ( lit. 
that which would have resulted from his having actually seen 
your exhibition); he has no mind, however, to see the serpents, 

SnmKK-c tcheh—G ood >ir, siy to the Minister, that I am 
not only a professional snake-charmer, but also a versifier in 
Prakrt. if, therefore, the Minister does not wish to favour 
me vlh an audience, request him to read this letter. 

Priy. —( Taking the letter and approaching Ra'kshxsa). 
Sir, he requests Your Honour, suing “I am not ordv a 
snake-catcher by profession but also a versifier in Prakrt* 
If the Minhtnr, therefore, does not grant me the favour of 
an audience he will at least read this letter.” 

Ha k # — ( Takes the letter and reads it). That which the 
bee gives out after having, by its skill, completely drunk 
up Kusumarasa (honey of flowers; important news from 
Kusumapura ) serves the purpose of others. (11) 

(Musing, to himself). Ah, the verse purports to sav that 
he is my spy and is acquainted with the state of affairs in 
Kusumapura. I forgot it on account of my mind being 
engrossed in my work, and of the large number of my spies. 
Now remembrance como9 back to me. He Is evidently 
Viradhagupta, disguised as a snake-charmer. ( Aloud ). 
Priyarhvadaka, usher him in; he is a fine poet; I will hear 
from him good sayings. 

Priy.—A s you command. ( Approaching the Snak& 
catcher ). Your Honour may come in. 

Snake-catcher —( Gesticulates that he goes in. Looking 
about , to himself adopting Sanskrt ). This is minister 
Rakshasa. He, 

Afraid of whose efforts the goddess of wealth, liaviug 
her creeper-like left arm twined loosely round the neck of 
Maurya, with her face turned away and her right arm con¬ 
stantly falling down on her lap, though perforce placed on 
the shoulder, does not even now bring her right breast in 
contact with the bosom of Maurya, so as to have its nipple 
hardpressed in the act of close embrace. (12) 

3 
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( Aloud ). Viotory to the Minister! 

Ka'k.— ( Looking at him ). Ah, Viradlia—( Here he break s 
of). I say, what a beard he has got! 

Priyamvadaka, I wish to have some pastime with the 
serpents. Let the servants, therefore, retire. You too attend 
to your duty. 

Pkiy. —As you command. [ Exit with Attendants ]. 

R\’k.—F riend Viradbagupta, take this seat. 

Yira'dh. —( Gesticulates that he sits down ). 

Ra'k.— (Closely marking him). Alas! that this should be 
the condition of a servant of llis Majesty! ( TTVeps). 

Vir'adH. —Away with this sorrow, Minister, Ere long 
Your Honour will restore us to our former position. 

Ra'k,—F riend, report tho state of affairs in Kusumapnra. 

Yira’dh —Minister, the tale of Kusumapura is very long. 
Where shall I narrate it from ? 

R’ak.—F riend, I wish to hear from the beginning the 
doings of tho persons employe 1 by us to give poison, after the 
formal entry of Chandragnpta himself into the city. 

Yira'dh. —Here I begin. The city of Kusumapura was 
blockaded on all sides by the forces belonging to Chandra- 
gupta and Parvato-vara, composed of the S'akas, Yavanas, 
Kiratas, Kambojas, Parasikas, Balhikas and others guided by 
the directions of Chanakya, and resembling tho oceans with 
their water in wild commotion (lit. running high) at the 
time of the world’s final destruction. 

Ra’k.—( Drawing his sword in great haste). Ah, who 
ilaros blockade Kusumapura while I am living ? Praviraka ! 
Praviraka! Quickly now— 

Let archers move rapidly round the rampart; let elephants 
a bio to break through the lines of the elephants of the enemy 
stand (be jtested) at the gates; and let those united in mind 
with me who are ambitious of glory, and who, regardless of 
(lit. dismissing ) the fear of death, are bent upon attacking 
the weak force of the enemy, march out with me. ( 13 ) 
Yira'dh.—Y our Honour should spare this agitation. It is 
the past that is being described by me. 
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Ha'k.— ( Sighing ). Alas, it is a past event 1 I, however, 
imagined that it was the same time now. ( Dropping down 
the sword). Oh King Nanda, I call to my mind your excessive 
gracionsness towards Rakshasa. For, yon at the time of battle* 
seemed to think in yonr affection (for me ) that there were 
a thousand Rakshasas living in the city when you despatched 
to me order after order, thus:—Where this line of elephants, 
dark-blue like (a mass of) clouds, moves, there let Rakshasa 
go; let this troop of cavalry bounding like heaving waves 
be warded off by Rakshasa; let Rakshasa destroy the body of 
infantry; and the like. ( 14 ) 

What further ? 

Viiu'dh.—T hereupon, when IIi3 Majesty Sarvarthasidhi, 
seeing Kusumapura besieged on all sides and not bearing to 
see the great hardships of a suege entailed on the citizens for a 
long time, came to an underground passage and out of regard 
for the subjects oven in such a state left the city to retire to a 
penance-grove; when deprived of their king, yonr forces, 
slackened their efforts; when your partisans residing in the city 
were found ont to be so by their daring acts, snch ns their 
obstruction to the proclamation of ( Chandra gnpta’s) victory; 
when yon, too, escaped by the subterranean passage for the 
restoration of the sovereignty of the Nandas; and when poor 
Pnrvntaka was ki’led by the poison-maid employed by you for 
the destruction of Chandmgupta.— 

Ra'k.—F riend, see the wonder of it. 

The effcn cions poison-maid, destined to kill one man, 
whom I had reserved for the destruction of Chandragnpta, 
came in contact with ki>’g Parvntnka. and to the great good 
luck of Vishnngnpta, killed him whose very death was sought 
by him (i e. Vishpugupta ), just as the powerful missile, the 
oneman-slayer, which was kept in reserve by Karna in order 
to kill Arjuna, smote, to the great interest of Vishnu 
(Kishna), the son of Hidimba, whom he ( Krshga) wished 
to make its victim. ( 15 ) 

Vira'dh.—M inister, it was the wanton pastime of fate. 
What could he done? 
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Ra'k.—W ell, proceed with your story. 

Vira'dh.—T hen, after prince Malayaketu, frightened at 
the murder of his father, had fled, and Vairochaka, the 
brother of Parvataka, had been taken into confidence, the 
entry of Chandragupta into the palace of the Nandas was 
publicly announced, when the cursed Ch&nakya called 
together all the carpenters ressident in Fusumapura and 
addressed them thus—“ According to the directions of the 
astrologers the entry of Chandragupta into the abode of 
the Nandas will take place at midnight. You will, therefore, 
decorate the royal palace commencing with the (main) 
eastern entrance.” Then the carpenters said—“Sir, the 
front gate of the royal palace has already been embellished 
with special decorations, such as the construction of golden 
arches, by the carpenter Daruvarman who had learnt that 
His Majesty Chandragupta would make his entry into the 
palace of the Nandas. We shall, therefore, make the decora¬ 
tions in the interior.” Then the fellow Chauakya, hearing 
that the carpenter Daruvarman had, without being ordered} 
decorated the gate of the palace, bestowed, as if pleased a 
long eulogy on the foresight of Daruvarman and said—“ 0 
Daruvarman, before long you will receive a fitting reward for 
this your foresight. ” 

R v'k. —( With agitation ). Whence can there be satisfaction 
in the case of that fellow, Chauakya! I think the labour of 
Daruvarman must have been fruitless or even it must have 
led to an undesirable end; for, by bis not waiting till he 
received the order, be it through foolishness or through the 
excess of devotion to the King, a strong suspicion must have 
been aroused in the min l of the devil, Chanakya. What next? 

Vira'dh. —Then that cursed fallow, Chanakya having made 
the artisans and the ci izens understand that the entry of 
Chandragupta would take place at mil night owing to a 
favourable juncture ot stars, seated Vairochaka, the brother 
of Parvate^hvara, at thit very time, on the same throne with 
Chmdragupta and divided between them the sovereignty of 
the world. 

Ra/k.—W hat? Was half the portion of the kingdon that 
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had already I)oen promised, given a wav to Vairochaka, brother 
of Parvate<vara ? 

Viiu'j II.—Ye?, it was. 

Ra'k.— (To himself). The extremely shrewd (or wily) 
Ghanakya must have assuredly thought of some secret way 
of doing away with the poor mm, and given rise to this 
report among the public in order to vipe away the ill-repute 
( scandal ) caused by the murder of Parvate>vara. ( Aloud ). 
And after that? 

Vnu'i H.—Then, the entry of Chandragnpta having been 
already proclaimed as taking place at night, Vairochaka was 
made to go through the semblance of coronation ceremony; 
and when the same Vairochaka, whose body was covered 
with an armour-like robe formed of variegated texture of 
bright pearls and gems woven cross-wise, whose bead looked 
all the more graceful on account of the close fitting diadem 
richly set with jewels, on whose broad bosom glittered 
garlands of fragrant flowers placed crosswise, and whose form 
( being thus hid ) could not have been recognised even by 
those who knew him most, had mounted, at the command of 
the vile Ohanakya, the female elephant, Chandralekba, whom 
Ghandragupta used to ride, and, followed by the princes, the 
(habitual ) attendants of Chandragnpta, was entering the 
palace of Nanda, the carpenter D&ruvarman, as directed by 
you, kept his mechanical gateway ready to drop down on 
him, believing him to be Ghandragupta. In the meantime 
the attendant princes of Chandragupta reined in their steeds 
and remained outside, when Varvaraka, Ohandragupta’s driver, 
also employed by Your Honour, caught hold of a hollow gold 
stick suspended by a gold chain with his hand with the in¬ 
tention of drawing out the poniard that was concealed in it. 

Ra'k.—T he efforts of both were alike misdirected. 

Vira'dh.—T hen the she-elephant anticipating a stroke on 
the hips took to a different gait with very quick steps. Then 
the arch which was let fall according to a calculation based 
on her previous speed, but which fell wide of the mark, 
smashed poor Varvaraka with the drawn poniard clenched 
in his hand, ere he reached Vairochaka, whom he had taken 
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tor Chandragupta. Anticipating his own execution on account 
of his having let fall the arch, Daruvarman, who had already 
got upon the top of a lofty archway, drew out the iron bolt 
( or pivot) by which the machinery could be moved, and 
killed poor Vairochaka seated as he was on the female 
elephant. 

Ra'k. —Alasl Two undesirable things (misfortunes) have 
happened. Chandragupta is left unharmed, while Vairochaka 
and Varvaraka are killed by fate! Now, how fared the carpen¬ 
ter Daruvarman ? 

Vira’dh.— He was stoned to death by the footmen them¬ 
selves who marched before Vairochaka. 

R Ck.— ( With tears in his eyes ). Alas, we are bereaved of 
our affectionate friend Daruvarman. Now, what has the 
physician, Abbayadatta, living there, done ? 

Vira'dh —He did every thing. 

Ra'k. — (Joyfully). What? Is the wicked Ohandragnpta 
killed? 

Vira'dh.—N o, Minister; he was not killed, as fate would 
havo it. 

Ra’k. —(In dismay ). How could you say then that he 
did every thing. 

Vira’dh. —Minister, he had prepared a medicine mixed 
with powder of magical virtue for Chanragupta; but the 
villainous Ch&nakya, happening to examine it, observed a 
change of colour in a gold plate, and said to Chandra¬ 
gupta—Vrshala, this medicine is poisoned, you should not 
drink it. 

Ra'k.— He is a wily fellow indeed. What of the physician ? 
Vira'dh.— He was compelled to drink the same medicine 
and died. 

Ra'k.— Alas! A great treasure of knowledge is lost! And 
what became of Praviraka, who had charge of (the King’s ) 
bed chamber? 

Vira'dh.— -He shared the fate of others, 

0 v " 

Ra'k.— (In alarm ). How do you mean ? 

Vira'dh.—T hat fool having obtained the large treasure 
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given by you began to enjoy pleasures with great extrava¬ 
gance and when questioned as to how he came by so much 
wealth, he made many contradictory statements, whereupon 
that rogue Chanakya ordered him to be killed in a fearful 
(lit. strange ) way. 

Ra'k.— ( Sorrowfully ). How, here too, we have been 

disappointed by fate! And what news you bring of Bibhat- 
Baka and others who were charged by us to slay Chundragupta 
when lying down on his bed, and who lay in wait having 
already occupied a recess in tho wall of the royal palace ? 
Viua’dh.—M inister, it is a very heart-rending tale. 

R\'k.—(W ith uneasiness). IIow? A very heart-rending 
tale 1 I hope that villain Chanakya did not find them out when 
concealed there. 

Vira'dh.—M inister, he dil. That wicked soul, the cursed 
Ch&nakya, entered the bod-chamber before Chandra gupta’s 
entry, when, the very moment, casting a searching look 
about, he noliced a line of ants with particles of food in 
their mouths issuing from some crevioe in the wall, whence 
concluding that there were men ( assassins) hi Iden in the 
interior of the house, he ordered the bed-chamber to be set 
on fire. As it was burning, all those, Bibhatsaka and others, 
with their eyes obstructed by smoke, could not find the 
outlet through which they had previously arnnged to make 
their exits, and being enveloped in flames perished. 

Ra'k.—( Fearfully ). Alas! What a sad end, oh! Friend, 
behold the tide of the good luck of the wicked Chandragupta, 
of cursed name. For, 

The mail with a poisoned body whom I secretly employed 
to bring about hi3 death, fortunately for him killed that 
very Parvataka who was to claim half of his kingdom. 
Those persons who were employed to use weapons and 
poisons (against him) were made to suffer death by those 
very means. Mark, how my sohemes yield a rich harvest of 
blessings to Chandragupta himself. ( 16 ) 

Yhia'dh.— Minister, still what is undertaken must not be 
given up. See, 
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Mean (low-spirited ) men set not to work from fear of 
obstacles: ordinary men begin, but desist, when confronted 
with difficulties; but men of exalted qualities ( best energy ) 
although again and again assailed by difficulties, do not give 
up what is once undertaken. ( 17 ) 

Moreover, 

Is it because S'esha does not feel the pain caused by the 
load of tho earth on his body that he does not throw it off? 
Or does not the Sun feel fatigued that lie does not sit down 
motionless? ( Not so ). But a praiseworthy man is ashamed 
to lay aside, like a mean-hearted person, what he has once 
undertaken. To carry their undertakings to their end—this 
is, indeed, the family-vow of the good. ( 18 ) 

Ra'k. —Friend, you actually see that we are not giving 
up what we have undertaken. What further ? 

Viba'dH; —The cursed Chanakya who thenceforth grew a 
thousand times moie careful about the life of Chandragupta 
arrested your friends in the city after learning, on enquiry, 
that such attempts originated from them. 

Ra'k.—( With uneasiness ). Oh, tell me who were arrested. 

Vjra'dh. —In the first place the Jaina mendicant, Jivasi- 
ddhi, was banished the city with ignominy. 

Ra'k. —( Aside ). So far it is bearable. Loss of place wil 1 
not pain one who has no earthly connections. (Aloud). 
Friend, on what charge was he expelled ? 

V ira'dh. —On the charge that he killed Parvatesvara with 
the poison-maid employed by you. 

Ra'k.— ( To himself). Cleverly done! 0 Kautilya, it was 
a nice stroke of policy on your part! 

Removing the ill-repute from yourself, you have cast it 
upon us, while at the same time the person who would have 
claimed half the kingdom is done away with. Thus a single 
seed of your policy (state-craft) bears multfarious fruit. (19) 

( Aloud). Who else? 

YiRA f DH.—-Then he ordered S'akatadasa to be impaled after 
having it proclaimed throughout the city that D&ruvarman 
and others were instigated by him to plot against the life of 
Chandragupta. 
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Ra'k.— ( With tears ). Ah friend S'akatadasa, such an end 
was quite undeserved by you; or, you who perished for your 
master, must not be mourned for. But accursed is the life 
of me who wish to live even after the nice of Nanda is 
destroyed. 

ViRa'dh.—( But ) Minister, you are working purely in the 
interest of your master. 

Ra'k.—F riend, 

I, * ungrateful that I am, have not followed His Majesty 
( L e. have not gone to the other world ), having in view this 
very object ( viz . the interest of my master ) and not through 
the desire to live ( e, not because I care anv thing for 
life). (20) 

Proceed, I am prepared to hear of the misfortunes of other 
friends also. 

ViuA'bH.—On hearing of these occurrences, Chandanadasa 
had your family yemoved. 

Ra'k.—F riend, he did wrong in thus going against that 
cruel fellow, Chanakya. 

Vhu'dh.—B ut, Minister, it would have been worse to 
betray a friend. 

Ra'k.—W hat followed? 

VlR f DH,—When he did not surrender your wife, although 
requested to do so, the wretched Chanakya flew into rage. 

Ra'k.— (In alarm). Surely he did not order his execution? 

VikVdh.-No, he sequestered his property, and sent him 
to prison with his wife and son. 

Ra'k. —How do you say then with satisfaction that he had 
the wife of Rakshasa removed ? You had rather said that 
Rakshasa himself, vith wife and son, was put into irons. 

A SkbVaNT —(Entering). Victory to the Minister! S'akata- 
d&sa is waiting at the door. 

Ra'k.— Good man, is it true? 

* If ihe reading in the fo*Mioie he adopted the ra*aiiing ia 

I who sni ungia-eful do not f. How my lord.putting forth this 

excuse and not the love of life. T7r.—It is not so — 

Yon who are grateful follow not our royal muster.having this 

very object (the cause of our master) in view &c. 
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Servant —Can I report a falsehood to the Minister? 

Ra'k. —Prienl, VirAdhagnpta, how is this? 

Viba'dh.—M inister, it may be so. Destiny protects one 

on whom fortune smiles. 

RVk.—P riyarnvadaka, why do yon tarry now? Quickly 
usher him in. 

SkkV -XT—As yon order. [ Exit. 

( Enter S' ■ K ‘NaDa'sa followed by Siodha'rtHAKa ). 

S'ak.— ( To himself). 

That my heart, having seen the impaling stake firmly 
planted in the ground, like Maurya firmly established on 
the earth, as also the garland tied round the head which 
destroys one’s consciousness, like the sovereignty of Maurya 
which pains (violently shakes) consciousness, and having 
heard the sounds of the trumpets of execution sounding as 
terrific and dismal as at the time of the dethronement of the 
lorl, did not break down, was, meseems, because it was 
hardened by previous strokes. ( 21) 

( Going near and feeing Rv’kdH'S' ; with joy ). 

This is mi,list r R&kshnsi; he who, with his devotion (to 
Nanda) unimpaired though Nan la himself has disappeared 
and bearing up the cause of his master, stands on earth like 
the highest standard (i. e. noblest pitteru ) of those who are 
loyal to their masters. (22) 

( Approaching ). Victory to the Minister! 

Ra’k.— ( Seeing Jam, rejoic'ngty ). Friend, S’akatadflsn, it is 
by good luck that I see you, though fallen into the clutches 
of Kautilya. Do you, therefore, embrace me. 

Ra’k.—( After a long embrace ). Take this seat, please. 

S’aK.— ( Gesticulates that he sits down ). 

Ra’k.— Friend, S'akatadAsa—To whom am I beholden for 
this delight of the heart ( i. e. this delightful event)? 

S'ak.— ( Pointing to SidI'Ha'rthaka ). This dear friend, 
Siddh&rthuka, put the executioners to flight and bore me 
hither. 

Ra'k. —( Joyfully ). Good friend, Siddhflrthaka, what can 
be an adequate return for this favour? But take these. (He 
takes off the ornaments from his body and gives them to SjD- 
bha'rthaka ). 
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SlDDH. —( Takes them , and falls at his feet; to himself). 
Such, indeed, is the advice of (instructions given me by ) my 
master. I will act accordingly. (Aloud), Minister, as 1 come 
to this place for the first time, T have no acquaintance hero 
to whom I can entrust this favour of Your Excellency and 
be free from care (on that score). 1 should, therefore 
like to deposit the ornaments after having sealed them with 
this seal-ring in your treasury. I will take them away when 
there is an occasion for them. 

R^'k.—F riend, what harm is there in that? S'akatad&sa 
do so. 

S'ak.—A s the Minister commands. ( Looking at the seal- 
ring; a<ide ). Minister, the ring has your name inscribed 
upon it. 

R'aK,—( Looking at it , to himself). To be sure, this was 
taken from me by my wife, when 1 loft the city, as a souvenir 
(lit. the means of beguiling the time of separation ) Ilow 
could it then come into his hands? (Aloud). Friend, Sid- 
dharthuka, how did you come by this ring? 

Siddh.—T here is in Kusumipura a jeweller, Chandanadasa 
by name. I found this ring fallen near the door of his house. 

R\'k.—T h it is right. 

Siddh. — Minister, what is right in this? 

Ra'k.—F riend, that such a thing should be found fallen 
somewhere in the houses of very rich men. 

S'ak.—F riend Siddharthaka, the ring bears upon it the 
stamp of the Minister’s name. Give it to him. The Minister 
will reward you with money exceeding its valne. 

Siddu.—I esteem it a favour that the Minister accepts the 
ring. ( He hands over the ring ). 

Rv'k.—F riend, S'akatadasa, you are to use this ring in 
discharging your office. 

S'ak.— As the Minister commands. 

Siddh.—M inister, I have a request to make. 

Ra'k. —Speak out unreservedly. 

Siddh.— The Minister knows full well, that when anv one 
has given offenoe to the wretch Chanakya, entry into Patali* 
putra is prohibited to him. I wish, therefore, to remain in 
Your Honour’s service. 
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Ra'k. —Friend, we are pleased at this. It was our igno¬ 
rance of yonr intention that prevented us from making this 
request to you ourselves. Do so then. 

SlDDH.—( Joyfully ). I feel beholden to Your Honour. 

Ra'k.— S'akatadasa, see that SiJdharthaka takes rest. 

S'ak.—As yon command. [ Exit with SidduaRTHaka. 

RCk. —Friend Viradhagnpta, go on with the remainder 
of your tale. Do the subjects of Chandragupta lend a favour¬ 
able ear to our overtures ? 

Vira'dh.— Minister, they do. They are already acting in 
pursuance of them as certain things are being revealed. 

Ra'k.—F riend, what are the things that are being revealed 
there ? 

Vira'dh. —This is what has come to light there, Minister, 
that Chandragupta has got angry with Chanakya ever since 
Malayaketu’s escape. Chanakya, of course, in his extreme 
arrogance, does not bear this, and pains the heart of Chan¬ 
dragupta with various acts of disobedieuce. Such is my 
experience too. 

Ra'k. —( Delightfully ). Friend Viradhagupta, go again to 
Kusumapura in this very disguise of a snake-oharmer. There 
lives a dear friend of mine, Stanakala.% by name, disguised 
as a bard. Tell him in my name that as Chanakya will be 
committing acts of disobedience he should praise Chandra¬ 
gupta with stanzas calculated to inflame his spirit ( i. e. excite 
his jealousy); and that whatever business he will have to 
transact, he should send me word, under the profoundest 
secrecy, through Karabhaka. 

Vira'dh. —As the Minister commands. [ Exit. 

Servant—( Entering ). Minister, Sakatadasa informs you 
that these three ornaments of a set are offered for sale, and 
that you should examine them yourself. 

Ra’k.—( Looking at them ). Oh, these are very precious 
ornaments. Friend, tell S'akatadasa in my name that he 
should satisfy the seller and buy them. 

Sbkyant—A s you command. [ Exit. 

Ra'k.—I too will immediately send Karabhaka to Kusu* 
mapura. ( Biting ), Would there be a split between Chan- 
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dragupta and the vile Chanakya? Or why? I consiier my 
desire as already fultille i For, 

Maurva, ruling over (lit. commmding ) all the kings of 
the earth, has become imperious. Ch&yakya too is full of self- 
sufficiency at the thought that Maurva became king through 
his support. The fueling of satlsfiction itself, hiving thus 
found ;‘n opportunity, will certainly alienate them from their 
friendship*—th• one happy by his acquisition vf the kingdom, 
the other by his having successfully crossed the ocean of his 
vow. ( 23 ) [ Exeunt Omnes . 

End of Act II. 


ACT HI. 

( Enter the Chamberlain ). 

Cham.—( Dejectedly ). 

The operations of perceiving sensuous objects have been 
impaired (or suspended) with regard even to those very organs 
of sense, the eye and others, by means of which thou hadst 
derived thy being (or gained thy object), by having perceived 
the objects of sense such as form and others; the organs of 
action which were (formerly) obedient to thee, have per¬ 
force given up their energy ( active vigour ): thus, 0 Desire, 
old age has planted its foot on thy very head; in vain dost 
thou pine now. ( 1) 

( Turning round and looking into the air ). Oh you officials 
of the Suganga palace, His Majesty Chandragupta, of blessed 
name, commands yon thus— <C I wish to enjoy a sight of 
Kusumapura, now the more delightful on account of the 
commencement of the Kaumudi festival. You should there 
fore decorate, for our reception, the upper terraces of Su - 
g&nga* ( Again looking into the air). What do you say? 
Do you say Sir, does not HLs Majesty know that the fes¬ 
tival has been ‘forbidden? 5 * Ah, fie upon you, ill-fated be¬ 
ings ! Why should you allude to a subject which will bring 
about your instantaneous death ? Quickly now, 

Let beautiful (lit. the beauty of) bright Chamaras that 

4 
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rival in splendour the streaming rays of the full moon em¬ 
brace ( hang round ) the pillars, fragrant by being fumigated 
with incense, and having garlands fastened round them; let 
also a sprinkling with sandal-water mixed with flowers quickly 
favour (refresh) the earth that has long been as it were 
drooping under the weight of the lion-emblemed throne. ( 2 ) 
What do you say? ‘That you are readily obeying the 
order of the King?’ Make haste, friends. His Majesty 
Chandragupta is at the gates. He, 

Who being strong-minded, has resolved to bear up, 
even in his prime youth, that very yoke of (responsibility 
of governing ) the earth, which, though heavy, was for a long 
time borne by his sire, like a trained bull (experienced and 
able ), who did not step amiss even on rough paths (tn ing 
situations ) on account of his firm limbs (trusty assistants ); 
he stumbles on account of his youthfulness (?. e. inexperience) 
but bears it lightly (lit. without feeling pain ). ( 3 ) 

( Behind the Scenes ). 

This way, this way, Your Majesty. 

( Then enter the King and a Female Door-keeper ). 

King —( To himself). Sovereignty is, indeed, a source of 
great uneasiness to a king, who is intent on conforming to the 
duties of sovereigns (conscientiously doing his duty as a 
sovereign). For, 

If a king (the protector of the people ) devotes himself to 
the interests of others he has to neglect his own interest 
(lit. his application to his interest abandons him ); and a king 
who abandons personal interest is not the lord of the earth 
in the real sense of the term. If moreover, he values more 
others’ interests than his own, then alas, he is dependent 
( a servant of others ); and when a man is dependent, how can 
he know ( enjoy ) the flavour of pleasures? ( 4 ) 

Besides, the goddess of wealth is difficult to be propitiated 
even by kings possessed of the characteristic excellences of 
kings ( or by self-controlled kings ). For, 

She shrinks from one who is austere; abides not with oiie 
Who is meek from fear of insult; hates a fool, but beats no 
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love to the most learned either; she feels exceedingly shy 
of the brave; but scoffs at those who are always timid: the 
goddess of wealth is very difficult to please like a harlot, who 
has gained ascendency ( over her lover ). ( 5 ) 

Moreover, it is the advice of my revered preceptor that I 
should pick a sham quarrel with him and manage matters 
independently for some time. I accepted it with great diffi¬ 
culty as if it were a sin; or rather, with my mind properly 
guided by His Honour, I am always independent. For, 

In this world a pupil, acting in the right way, experiences 
no check (from bis preceptor); when, however, he strays 
from the proper path through infatuation, the preceptor be¬ 
comes a goad to him; hence good men who delight in acting 
according lo instruction are ever free from restraint; we for 
our part are averse to ary i> dependence beyond this. ( 6 ) 
(Aloud ). Venerable Vaihinari, lead the way to Suga A ga. 
Oh.'.mb.—T his way, Sire, this way- ( He gesticulate* that 
he vails on ). This is the palace Sugfinga. Ascend gently, 
my lord. 

Fino —( Gesticulates ascent, and looks at the quarters). Oh 
the extreme loveliness of the directions whose beauty is 
enhanced by the autumnal season! For, 

Gradually shrinking up, having the strips of white clouds 
for sandbanks, crowded all round with swarms of sweetly 
gabbling swans, and thick-set at night with asterisms of 
various forms like so many full-blown Ictus flowers, the 
extensive ten directions flow down from the sky like ten lorg 
rivers ( flowing in consequence of the rainy season &c.) ( 7 ) 
Moreover, 

Leadirg back the turbulent waters to their proper basins, 
making the paddy-stalks bend low being laden with a wealth 
of grain and depriving the peacocks of their excessive lust as 
of virulent poison, Autumn seems to have imparted a proper 
training to the whole world. ( 8) 

Also, 

Like a female messenger adept in love-matters, the Au¬ 
tumnal Season, having with great difficulty brought Gahga 
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season) with her husband for bis having (professed love to) 
# manv wives, to the proper pith as she grew leaner and leaner 
(shrank within its bed), leads her in a completely pleased 
(serene ) mood to the lord of rivers (the sea ). (9) 

( Taking a view of the region around ). Ah, how is it that 
the Kaumudi festival has not yet been commenced in 
Kusumapnra ? Venerable Vaihinari, has not the Kaumudi 
festival been proclaimed in Kusumapura at our command? 

Chamb.— Ay, my lord, 

Kikg—W hy then, have uot the citizens obeyed our 
command ? 

Chamb.—( Stopping his ears ). God forbid, God forbid ! 
Your Majesty’s order has never been disobeyed in the world. 
How can it be disobeyed by the citizens ? 

King—H ow is it then that the festivities have not been 
commenced in Kusumapura? 

Courtesans accompanied by gay beaux skilled in free and 
clever talk do not grace the streets with their gaits slow on 
account of the weight of their plump hips; nor do the leading 
(or, rich ) citizens vying with one another in the display of 
the wealth of their houses and being free from misgivings 
partake, along with their consorts, in the desired festivity 
falling on the fulbmoon day, ( 10 ) 

Ch mb.—I t is just thi3— 

King—W hat is that? 

Chamb. —My lord, this— 

Kin t g—S peak clearly. 

Chamb.—T he Kaumudi festival has been prohibited. 

KIXG— ( A ngrily ). By whom ? 

Chamb.—M y lor I, beyond this I am not able to say. 

King-—I hope the venerable Chana ya has not deprived 
the spectators of an exceedingly lovely sight. 

Chamb. —Sire, who else that loves life can transgress the 
command of Yonr Majesty. 

Fi>G— S'onottara, I wish to sit down. 

Fem. 1)qqu*kkep&b. —Sire, here is tho seat of state. 
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King —(Sitting down.) Venarable Vaihinari, I wish to 
gee the venerable ('liana kya. 

Cii.iMB.—As my lord commands. [ Exit. 

( Then enter <'h.\’nakya seated in Ms house in an angry and 
contemplative mood ). 

C’han.—H ow now! Does the wicked R&ksbasa keep np 
rivalry with me ? 

“ As Kautilya, on leaving the town after being insulted, like 
an (injured) snake, destroyed the Nandas and raised V shala, 
son of Mura ( or muurya ) to the throne, so shall I wrench 
the sovereignty from the moon-like Maurya—" Thus re.-olved 
he is attempting to surpass the excellence ot my own 
genius. (11 ) 

( Fixing Ms glance on vacancy ). Rakshasa, Rakhasa, desist, 
from this vain pursuit. 

It is not Nanda who was conceited and whose affairs of 
state w'ere managed by bad ministers; it is Chandragupta 
( with whom you have to deal). Nor are you Chanakya; 
enmity to the principal person is the only point of resem¬ 
blance in your imitation of myself. ( 12 ) 

( Musing ). Or rather, I need not much worry my mind in 
this matter. For, 

That sou of Parvataka, as I well know, has been circum¬ 
vented by my servants who have gained his confidence; my 
spies, Siddharthaka and others, are intent on executing the 
mission entrusted to them. Now by my cunning causing a 
(sham quarrel) with the moonlike Maurya, I shall, in no 
time, separate Rakshasa who is plotting against me and who, 
according to his own idea ( estimation ) is a master of the art 
of creating discord, from the enemy. ( 13 ) 

Chamb.—( Entering ). Hard indeed is service ! 

In the first place a servant has to be afraid of the king, 
then of his minister, then of his favourite and also of other 
voluptuous persons who dwell in his palace having gained his 
favour. It is but right that the wise regard the service, 
which degrades a man, of one who from penury plods for 
bread by his entreating looks and the concealment of his 
feelings, as a dog’s life. ( 14 ) 
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( He walks and looks forward). This is the house of the 
venerable Chanakya; 1 will enter. ( He enters and take a 
survey of the house ). Oh ! the pomp of the minister of a uni¬ 
versal sovereign! This it is— 

Here is a piece of stone for breaking cow-dung-cakes; 
here is a stack of the holy grass brought by his young 
disciples; and the house too, with its dilapidated walls appears 
to have the skirts of its roof bent down by the holy sticks 
exposed for drying. (15) 

It is but right, therefore, that Chandragupta shotdd be 
(simply ) Vrsliala to him. For, 

That persons who (else always) speak the truth indulge 
in word* through helplessness and praise a king for qualities 
which he does not even possess, till their tongues are 
wenrie 1-all that, indeed, is the might (result) of Desire. 
Otherwise to those who are free from Dei-ire, a king is an 
object of disregard (little importance) like grass. ( 16 ) 

( Looking forward , with awe). Ah, here is his honour 
Chanakya, 

Who occupying the world and bringing about, at one and 
the same time the rise and fall of the kings, Maurya and 
Nanda by his splendour surpasses the splendour of the 
thousand-rayed Sun which causes heat and cold in alternate 
succession and which does not pervade all space! ( 17 ) 

( Falling on his knees). Victory to Your Honour! 

Cha'n —-Vaihinari, what brings you here? 

Chamb. —Sir, His Majesty Chandragupta, of blessed name, 
the couple of whose lotus-li e feet is purpled by the rays of 
the pieces of rubies on the series of the diadems of kings, . 
shaken in the act of their hurried salutation, respectfully 
bows to your honour and says-—“ I wish to see Your Honour 
without causing any interruption in your (other) duties 
(t. e. at your leisure ). ” 

Cha'n.— Vrshala wants to see me? Vaihinari, the pro¬ 
hibition of the Kaumudi festival made by me has not reached 
the ears of Vrshala, I hope? 

Chamb.—I t has, sir. 
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Cha'n. —( WrathfuUy ). Ah, who told him that? 

Chamb — ( In alarm ). Please, Yonr Honour, His Majesty 
himself, when he went to the Suganga palace, saw that the 
festival was not commenced in the town. 

Cha'n.—A h, I understand it. So you secretly exasperat¬ 
ed Vrshala and provoked his anger. What else? 

Chamb. —( Shows fear and hangs down his head in silence ). 

Cha'n.—O h the feeling of hatred entertained by the ser¬ 
vants of the ting towards Cbanakya! Where is Vrshala now)? 

CHAMB—( Showing fear ). Sir, His Majesty who was in 
the Suganga palace sent me to Your Honour’s feet. 

Cha'n.—( Rising ). Lead the way to Suganga. 

Chamb.—T his way Your Honour. ( Both walk on ). 

Chamb.—T his is the palace Suganga. Yonr Honour may 
gently ascend. 

Cha'n.-—' Ascends and looks forward). Oh, Vrshala is 
seated on the throne. Very good, very good. 

The throne wrested from the Nandas, who treated with 
scorn even Kubera (who were exceedingly wealthy), has 
been occnpied by Vrshala, the foremost among sovereigns 
and it has thus been united with a worthy ting. These 
good occurrences ( brought about by me) produoe supreme 
satisfaction in me. ( 18 ) 

( He approaches Vrshala ). Victory to yon, Vrshala. 

Kins—( Rising from his seal ). Venerable sir, Chandra- 
gupta bows to you. ( Ralls at his feet ). 

Cha'n.—( Taking him by the hand ). Rise child. 

May kings coming again and again from the lord of 
mountains cooled by the showers of spray of the celestial 
river (Ganges) playing about among its rocks, as well as 
from the farthest extremity of the shores of the southern 
ocean brilliant with gems flashing with divers colours, bow tc 
your feet in awe and ever make the interstices of the toes <>f 
your feet filled with the rays of their crestjewels. (19 ) 

Kino.—A ll this I find realized through the fev»nr of 
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Yonr Honour. Your Honour may sit down. ( Both sit down 

according to ni/>k ). 

Cha'n.—V rshala, why did you summon me? 

King. —To bless myself with Your Honour’s sight. 

Cha'n.— ( With a smile). No more compliments*, please. 
Kings do not send for their officers without purpose. 

Kl>G—Sir, what good has yonr honour in view in for¬ 
bidding the Kaumudi festival. 

Chan. —( With a unite). You have then summoned me 
to administer me a reproof. 

King —God forbid, God forbid. No, not at all; only to 
make a respectfnl representation. 

Cha'n,— If so, then the uncontrolled tastes of those who are 
to be respectfully treated ought by no means to be checked 
by a pupil. 

King —It is so; there is no doubt. But Your Honour never 
does a thing without having some object in view'. So there 
is scope for my question. 

Cha'n. —Vrshala, you have well comprehended the fact that. 
Chanakya never does a thing without some aim. 

King —For this very reason, sir, the desire to know (lit. 
to hear your motive in prohibiting the festival) makes me 
speak ( i. e. put you the question ). 

Cha'n. —Vrshala, listen. In connection with this topic 
writers on politics mention three forms of administration:— 
(I) That dependent (entirely) on the king, (2) that 
dependent ( entirely ) on the minister, ( 3 ) and that dependent 
upon both. Now what have you, who are entirely dependent 
upon your minister, to do with inquiring into the reasons 
of a thing ? Since I who am the responsible officer will alone 
act in this matter. 

King-- ( Turns away his face in anger ). 

( Behind the scenes — Two Bards ). 

First Bard— Whitening the sky with its ashen hue 
( vith its ashes—in the case of flsj ) that surpasses the 
brightness of Kas'a flowers, counteracting the impression 
of tk elephant-hidedike spaoe dark with clouds ( of the 
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elephant-hide dark like a cloud) by means of the streaming 
rays of the moon, bearing the bright moon-light like a white 
garland of skulls ( bearing the white moon-light-like garland 
of skulls) and displaying its swans like beauteous smiles 
( with its smiles like swans ) may the Autumnal Season, thus 
unusually accoutred, like the body of S'iva, remove your 
trouble I ( 20 ) 

Moreover, 

May the half-closed eyes of Vishnu when about to leave 
Ins broad serpent-bed having the group of hoods for its 
pillow grant you protection for ever!—the eyes which look 
slantingly on account of their recent opening, which are 
turned away for an instant from the beaming lustre of the 
jewel-lamps, which are (yet) tardy in performing their 
function, in which particles of water have been produced on 
account of yawning accompanied with the movements of the 
limbs, and which are reddish at the corners from break of 
sleep. ( 21 ) 

Second Bard—0 you best of kings, eminent universal 
sovereigns like you, who are made by the Creator the re¬ 
ceptacles of supreme valour, who, by their peculiar might, 
subdue kings having a large force of rut-shedding elephants, 
and who are distinguished by their sense of self-esteem 
and pride, do not put up with the infringement of their 
command for any reason whatsoever, just as the lords of 
beasts who are created by the.Creator as the store-houses of 
strength, who by their fierce vigour conquer the rut-shedding 
leaders of elephant-herds, and whose dignity and haughtiness 
are distinctly manifested, do not brook the breaking of their 
jaws on any account, (22) 

Moreover, 

A lord does not become a lord by the wearing of orna¬ 
ments, Ac. He is said to he a lord, like you, whoso order is 
not slighted by others. ( 23 ) 

Ciia'n.— f To The first is a blessing describing 

the beauties (lit. qualifies ) of the autumnal season now set 
in, in the form of the praise of the supreme deities. What 
this other is, I do not understand. ( After Ah, 

l comprehend it now. It is the intrigue of Itikshasa, You 
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are detected (lit. seen ), rile Rdkshasa ! Be sure, Kautilya 
is wide awake. 

King —Venerable Vaihinari, let a hundred thousand gold 
coins be given to these bards. 

Chamb. — As Your Majesty commands. ( He rises ami 
turns round). 

Chan. —( Angrily ). Stop, Vaihinari, don’t go. Vrshala, 
why this large expenditure for a paltry thing ? 

King —( In a rage). Kingship is like bondage to me, when 
my course of action is thus checked in every case by Your 
Honour; it is not like kingship at all. 

Cha'n.—V rshala, such evils are but the lot of those kings 
who do not attend personally to their own duties. If you 
cannot bear them, apply yourself to your duties. 

King—J ust now do I apply myself to my duties. 

Cha'n.—I t is agreeable to me. I too shall apply myself to 
my duties. 

King—W ell then I want to know in the first place your 
object in prohibiting the Kaumudi festival. 

Cha'n. —Vrshala, I too wish to hear your reason for the 
celebration of the Kaumudi festival. 

Ki.'G—T he first and foremost (the most important) is the 
obedience of my command. 

Cua'n.— Vrshala, disobedience rf your command is my first 
purpose in forbidding the Kaumudi leslival. For, 

That order of yours, which is borne like a garland of un¬ 
faded flowers on their heads by hundreds of kings up to the 
shores of the four oceans, tho forests on the coast-lines of 
which are darkened by the leaves of tamdla trees and the 
waters of which are inwardly agitated by the collections of 
timi fishes quickly moving about, when failing in me alone, 
tells of your character as a sovereign graced by humi¬ 
lity. ( 24 ) 

And if you wish to hear the second reason, that too, I will 
tell you. 

Kino—D o so. 

Cha’n.—S’ onottara, tell the K&yastha Aohala that I com¬ 
mand him to send me the document in commotion with 
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Bhadrabhafa aud his colleagues [ who left us through dis¬ 
content and went over to MaJayaketu ]. 

Fem. DuOit KKEPKlt—As Your Honour commands. ( Exit 
and re-enter \ Your Honour, here is the writing. 

Cua'n. —( Taking it). Vrskala, listen. 

King—I am all attention. 

Cha N.— reads —“ Reverence to the lord. This is a docu¬ 
ment containing the list of those principal persons, who once 
shared in the prosperity of ( or, rose along with ) His Ma¬ 
jesty Chandragupfci, of blessed memory, who having fled 
from hero have gone over to the ill-f.ited Mnlayaketu. They 
are:—In the first place Bhadrubhata, the princijal officer of 
elephant warriors, I’urusbadatta, the commander of cavalry, 
Dingaratn, the r.epbew of Chandrabbnnu, the Principal port¬ 
er, Balagupta, a kinsman of His Majesty, Rajasena, who was 
from his boyhood a personal attendant of His Majesty, 
Bhagutayana. tho younger brother of general SimLabala, 
Lohitaksha, the son of the King of Malava, and Yijayav- 
arman, the head of a class of Kshatrijas.” 

King—Now 1 wish to know the cause of this disaffection 
of these men. 

Cha'n.—V rshala, here. Those tw'o, by name Bhadrabhafa 
and Purushadatta, respectively the commanders of the ele¬ 
phant and the horse, were addicted to women, wine and chase, 
and neglected to look after the elephants and the horses; so 
they were removed by me from their office and kept on mere 
subsistence-allowance. They, therefore, went over to the 
enemy and took service under Malayaketu in their respective 
capacities. As to Dingarata and Balagnpta, they were 
affected by extreme greed and thinking the salaries given 
by you insufficient, went over to Malayaketu, believing that 
they could get more there. As to Rajasena, your young 
page, he too having suddenly through your favour, got con¬ 
siderable fortune, consisting of a large treasure, elephants 
and horses, went and joined Malayaketu from fear of its 
being taken back. Now about the other fellow, Bhagurfiyajja, 
the younger brother of general Simhavarman. He had at 
that time formed friendship with Parvataka, and out of 
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affection for 1 iin fright nod Malayaketu in secret 1 y ii.vonlirg 

the sterv tlat 1 is f.iler was 1 i.hd lv tlcnakva and made 
• « 

l.ixn leave the town. "When altirwards Chandan. i'su aid 
others who acted perfidiously towards you, were arrested, he 
entertained fear on account of his own niitdeeds and fled for 
projection to Malayaketu He ( MalayaUtu ) too, thinking 
that he ( Eh; guia\ana ) had saved his life out of gratitude, 
conferred nj»on him bis ministeisl ip a rank i ext to his own 
(or appointed him Ids private stentary.) Lastly, the two, 
Lohitaksha and Vijayavarman could not hear, in their great 
vanity, wbat you gave to their relatives, and went over to 
Malayaketu. These are the causes of their disaffection. 

King —If the causes of their discontent were known, why 
did Your Honour not promptly counteract them? 

Cha'n.— Vishala, it was not possible to counteract. 

King —Why, owing to want of skill (incomptence ) or to 
some purpose ( political object) in view? 

Cha'n.— How could there have been want of skill ? There 
was a special purpose in view. 

King—T hat purpose 1 want now to bear. 

Cha'n. —Hear it and bear it well in mind. With regard 
to the present matter (I have to observe that) there are two 
ways of dealing with discontented subjtcts, viz. favour or 
punishment. In the case of Bhadrnbhata and Purushadatta 
who were dismissed from office, to show favour would have 
meant re-instating them. And if such people, who are careless 
in the discharge of dnty on account of their addiction to vice, 
be restored to office, they would lead to destruction the whole 
body of horse and elephant, the main prop of the realm. 
How could it have been possible to win over those extre¬ 
mely covetous fellows, Dingarata and Balagupta who would 
not be phased even by the gift of the whole kingdom? 
In the case of Rajasena and Bhagurayana who were 
afraid of losing their property there was not the least scope 
for a kind treatment. What kind of favour would have 
won the affection of Lohitaksha and Vijayavarman who are 
jealous of their relatives and who are extremely proud ? 
For these considerations I had to abandon the Erst after- 
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native. The other alternative too ( riz. of adopting severe 
measures ) had to be giveu up. For after our recent acquisi¬ 
tion of the realm of the Nandas, had we inflicted severe puni¬ 
shment upon the influential persons who were our adherents 
we should have been distrusted by the subjects who are yet 
attached to the family of the Nandas. Having thus received 
our partisans into his favour, and guided by the counsels of 
Rakshasa, Malayaketu, son of Parvataka, incensed at his 
father’s murder, is preparing to attack us with a large force 
of Mlecbchhas. The present is thus the time for exertion and 
not for festivities. Thinking, therefore, that we had rather 
put the fortress in order than celebrate the festival, I forbade 
(the latter ). 

King—S ir, I have much to ask in this matter. 

Cha'n. —Vrshala, ask without reserve* T too have much 
to explain. 

King—W hy did you allow Malayaketu, the cause of all 
this mischief, to escape ? 

(Jha'n. —In case he was not allowed to escape, there wore 
two courses open—to punish him or to give him half the 
kingdom as promised. To have punished liim would have 
been ourselves giving support to (the supposition ) that the 
murder of Parvataka w r as an act of ingratitude perpetrated 
by us. On the other hand, had the promised half of the 
kingdom been given him, the only result of the assassination 
of Parvataka would have been the sin of ingratitude. For 
these reasons I suffered Malayaketu to escape. 

King —This is your explanation in this case. Then again 
you neglected to take proper steps against Rakshasa who was 
living here. What has Your Honour to say to this? 

Cha'n. —Rakshasa on account of his unswerving devotion 
to his master and his long stay in one place enjoys the perfect 
confidence of the subjects who are attached to the Nandas 
and who know the character of persons; he is endowed with 
intelligence and valour, is strong in allies and has a large 
treasure at his command. If, therefore, he had been allowed 
to remain in the city itself he would, indeed, have caused serious 
disturbance within. Whereas, if lie were suffered to depart 
5 
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from the city, and then he caused disaffection abroad, it 
would be possible to manage him with efforts. He was there¬ 
fore pulled off even as he lived here, like a dart rankling 
in the heart, and removed to a distance. 

Ktng —Sir, why did you not capture him by force? 

Cha'n. —He is R&kskasa, mind you. Had we used violence 
against him, he would have destroyed many of your soldiers, 
or, found death himself—an unwelcome result in either case. 
See, 

If being hard-pressed he were to meet with his end, then, 
0 Vrshala, you would indeed lose such a great person ( of such 
sterling worth \: if on the other hand, he were to destroy the 
flower of your army, that loo would he a serious injury. 
He must, therefore, he trained ( won over) with statagems 
like an elephant of the forest. ( 25 ) 

Kino —We are nimble to surpass Your Honour in arguing. 
But after all Rakshasa is more praiseworthy. 

< Wn.— ( in anger ). “Thank you ” I should supply. But 
it must not be so. 0 Vrshala, what has he done? 

King—I f you cannot know it yourself, then hear it from 
me. He, a magnanimous soul, 

Dwelt in the city, which had been captured by us, as long 
as he liked, planting his foot on our neck, (?.<?. quite in 
defiance of us ) and forcibly offered resistance to the procla¬ 
mation of victory &e. made by our forces. Thus my mind 
thrown into great bewilderment by the manifold magnificence 
of his state-craft has no confidence even in our own trusty 
adherents. ( 2G ) 

Cha'n. — [Laughing). This it was that w r as done by Rakshasa! 
I, however, thought he had invested Malayaketn with the 
post of sovereign of sovereigns on earth like you, having 
uprooted you as (I did ) Nandas. 

King —It was another that did this, what has Your 
Honour to boast of in this ? 

Cha'n*— 0 you malicious creature, 

By whom else having made a dreadful vow in the presence 
of the people, difficult (lit. long ) to be performed on account 
of the whole race of enemies having to be destroyed and in 
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which the knot of hair was loosened by the tips of fingers 
forcibly agitated by the flashing of anger that was rising 
within, were the proud nine Nandas, the well known lords of 
ninety-nine crores ( of gold coins, ) killed in succession like so 
many beasts under the very eyes of Rtikshasa. ( 27 ) 

Moreover, 

Behold, these funeral fires which contain in them a large 
store of marrow dripped down, do not cease to burn yot, 
making the circle of directions appear as if overcast with 
clouds, the rays of the sun being obscured by the smoke-liko 
vultures wheeling round in circles in tho sky with their out¬ 
stretched and motionless wings, and entertaining the animals 
that haunt the cometery with a feast on iho Nandas. ( 28 ) 

King—A ll this was brought about by some one else. 

Oha'n. —By whom then ? 

King —By fate which bore inveterate hatred to the family 
of the Nandas. 

Oha'n. —The illiterate alone believe in fate. 

King —The literate too are not given to boasting. 

( liA N.—( In anger ). Yrshala, yon wish to lord it over me 
like a common servant. 

My hand again runs to loosen the knot of hair though 
( wished to be ) tied up. 

( Stamping the ground, with, his foot ). 

This foot moves forth to enter upon another pledge. 
Being doomed by the god of destruction you now inflame the 
fire of my anger which was extinguished on account of the 
destruction of the Nandas. ( 29 ) 

King —( In alarm to himself). How now ? His Honour 
is really angry, For, 

His ruddy eyes though dimmed by being washed by the 
clear water dropping from the eyelids raised up in anger 
flashed forth, as it were, fire, in which the knittings of the 
eyebrows appeared like smoke, and, methinks, the stamping 
of his foot was borne with difficulty and with a fearful quaking 
by the Earth, who must have remembered Rudra exhibiting 
in his frantic dances tho sentiment of terror. ( 30 ) 
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Cha'n. -( Checking his pretended anger). Vrshala, enough 
of bandying words. If you think Rakshasa is superior to me 
give him this sword. ( He. throws down the. sword ; then 
rising and fixing his eyes on vacancy ; to himself). RuA shasa, 
R&kshasa, this is indeed the height of your intellect in your 
desire to outdo the geuius of Kautilya ! 

The whole plan of dissension which has now been devised 
by you, thinking that you would very easily conquer Maurya 
when he has swerved from his devotion to Chanakva, will end, 

<) cunning one, in your own conviction. (111 ) [ Exit 

King—V enerable Vaihinari, let it be proclaimed to the 
subjects that henceforward Chandra gupta himself will rule 
independently of Clianakya. 

Chamb.—( To himself). Oh, he calls him Chanakva, with¬ 
out any epithet of respect, and not as revered Chanakya. 
Alas! Authority has been withdrawn from him. But His 
Majesty is not to blame in this matter. For, it is the fault 
of the minister himself if tho King does wrong ( or does not 
respect the minister ). An elephant comes to be censured as a 
vicious animal through the carelessness of the driver. ( 32 ) 

King —Venerable sir, what are you thinking of ? 

Chamb.—N othing, sire. I am glad Your Majesty has now 
become a king in reality. 

King— ( Aside ). By our being looked on in this light 
( i. e. as independent) let His Honour wishing to accomplish 
his object realize his desire. (Aloud). S'opottara, I have 
got a headache on account of this useless quarrel. Lead the 
way to the bed-chamber. 

Fem. Door-KEKPEB—Come, my lord, come. 

King—( To himself). 

My mind has as it were begun to enter the very cavity of 
the earth though I overstepped the limits of respectfulness by 
the command of His Honour himself. How, indeed, does not 
shame rend the hearts of those who really ( wantonly) slight 
their preceptor! 1 ? (33 ) [ Exeunt Omnes. 

End of Act III. 
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( Enter a Man in a traveller’s costume ). 

Man—W hat wonder, oh ! 

All powerful is the royal command ! Who, indeed, would 
undertake to come anil go back, if it were not for the com¬ 
mand of the master, inviolable oven when one has to go at 
an unseasonable hour ? (1) 

This is the house of minister Rakshasa. I will go there. 
( Walks on like one tired. ) Holla, is there any door-keeper 
here ? Tt-11 your master, minister Rakshasa that Karabhaka 
has come from Pataliputra in great haste. 

Door-kebpbr— ( Entering ). Good sir, do not speak so 
loudly. The minister who has been suffering from headache 
brought on by sleeplessness caused by the cares of state is yet 
in bed. Wait therefore for about an hour. When I find a 
suitable opportunity 1 shall announce your arrival. 

Man—G ood sir, do so. 

( Enter Ra'kshasa seated in his bed-chamber, lost in anxious 
thoughts , S'akataDa'sa at his side). 

Ra'k.—( To himself). 

While I reflect upon the adverseness ( or, uncontrollable 
nature) of fate at the very outset of my scheme, and seriously 
take into account the crooked policy of Chanakya and further 
see how all my plans have been completely frustrated, I 
remain awake thinking “how is this ( i. e. the object desired) 
to succeed in the face of all this ? ” and thus the night even 
passes away. ( 2 ) 

Moreover, 

First of all to oast the tiny seeds of the enterprise, then to 
look to their development, and when the seeds have shot up, 
to unfold the secret deep-hidden fruit; then to lay on the plot 
more definitely by the force of intellect, and finally to make 
the various incidents converge to the desired issue—such is 
the trouble which a writer of plays or a person like me 
(politician ) has to undergo. (3 ) 

Would that the wicked fellow Chankya can— 
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Door-keeper —( Entering ). Be victorious, 

Ra'k. —Still be duped ?— 

Door-keeper— Minister. 

Ra'k. —( Indicating that his left eye throbbed ; to himself). 
The goddess of speech, as manifested in the discourse and 
coinciding with the throbbing of the left eye, declares that 
the vile (Mnakya will be successful, and I, the minister, shall 
be duped. Still I must not give up my effort. ( Aloud). 
Good man, what do you want to say ? 

Door-keeper—M inister, Karabhaka is waiting at the door. 

Ra’k.—Q uickly introduce him. 

i OOR-KBBPER—As you order. ( lie goes and approaching 
the Man ). Good sir, you may see the minister. [ Exit 

Kar. —( Approaching ). Victory* to the Minister. 

Ra'k.—S it down, friend. 

Ivar. —As the Minister commands. ( Sits on the ground ). 

Ra'k.—( Aside. ). 1 really do not recollect, on account of 
flie multiplicity of affairs, on what errand he was sent. 

[ He reflects, 

( Then enter ANOTHER Man with a cane-staff in his hand). 

Man—M ove away, sirs, move away; off, men. Don’t you 
see ? 

Let alone their close proximity ; even a sight of kings, the 
representatives of blessed races, is, like that of gods, difficult 
to be obtained by the unlucky. ( 4 ) 

( Looking at vacancy ). What do you say, noble sirs ? “ Why 
is the passage being cleared ? ” Sirs, here is prince Malaya- 
ketu, coming this very way, to see the minister Rakshasa 
who has got a headache. I therefore ask you to move 
aside. [ Exit Man. 

( Enter Malayakbtu followed by Bha'gura'yana and the 
Ghambrlain ). 

Mal. —( With a sigh , to himself). This is the tenth month 
since my father s death, and yet through the vain pride of 
self, I have not offered even one handful of water to his 
memory. I then solemnly pledged myself to this— 

That I should first reduce the wives of my foes to that 
altered condition which was then brought on of my mothers by 
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grief, a condition, in which they beat their breasts till their 
pearl-necklaces were shattered, their upper garments fell off, 
cries of ‘ woe' were piteously uttered, and the hair made 
rough by the particles of dust, and then I should offer the 
funeral offerings to my sire. ( 5 ) 

In short, 

.Bearing up a yoke worthy of a brave man I will either 
follow the path of my father by dying in battle, or 1 shall 
forcibly take away the tears from the eyes of my mothers and 
transfer them to the wives of my enemies, ( 6 ) 

( Aloud). Venerable Jajali, going alone I wish to give de¬ 
light to the minister Rakshasa by my unexpected visit. Say, 
therefore, in my name to the princes that (from my suit that,) 
they should not trouble themselves by following mo further. 

CiiAMii.—As Your Highness orders. ( Turning round and 
looking into the air ). Ye kings, the Prince orders you that 
none of you should follow him. ( Looking off ; with joy ). No 
sooner was the Prince’s command proclaimed than the kings 
have turned back. See my lord. 

Some kings have checked (reined in ) their coursers whose 
necks raised up are excessively bent on account of the very 
harsh bridles being pulled in and who are striking, as it 
were, with their hoofs against the void in front of them, while 
others have turned back their stately elephants whose bells 
are silent on account of their speed.being checked—Thus my 
lord, the kings, like the oceans, do not trespass the boundary 
assigned to them by your order. ( 7 ) 

Mal. —Noble Kanchuki, you too retire with your followers. 
Let Bh&gurayana alone follow me. 

Chamb.—As Your Highness commands. 

[ Exit with his train, 
Mal. —Friend Bh&gurayana, when Bhadrabhata and others 
came here, they told me that they sought my desirable 
service not through the minister Rakshasa, but that, being 
alienated from Chandragupta who was wholly guided by a 
vile minister, they approached me through my general 
Sikharaka, thinking me to be a worthy master on account 
of my amiable qualities. But I have not been able to gra 3 p 
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the meaning of their words although I have been long 
musing on them. 

Bhao.—T he meaning of these words is not hard to under¬ 
stand. This is certainly a very proper course of conduct; 
since one should resort 1o a master who is ambitious and 
endowed with personal qualities through the medium of one 
who is beloved and friendly. 

iAIal.—B ut friend Bhagurayana, liakshasa is certainly our 
dearest and most well-meaning friend. 

Bha'cj.—Y es, he is. But the minister Raksliasa bears 
hatred towards Chanakya and not towards Chandragupta. 
So if Chandragupta, not brooking the extreme haughtiness of 
Chanakya, should ever remove him from the post of minister, 
then on account of his devotion to the family of Nanda, as 
well as of his yearning for his friends, Rakshasa might form 
an alliance with Chandragupta, thinking that ho is the 
scion of the family of the Nandas. Chandragupta too would 
agree to the alliance thinking him to be the hereditary 
minister of his father. In that ease Your Highness would 
not trust them ( Bhadrabhata and others ). This is the import 
of their words. 

J\Ial.—T hat is right. Now lead the way to the mansion of 
the minister. 

Bha'u.—T his way, this way, Your Highness. (Both 
walk forth ). 

Bha'g.—T his is the mansion of the minister. Your High¬ 
ness may enter. 

Hal.—H ere I enter. 

Ka'k. ( To himself). Ah, I recollect it. (Aloud). 
Friend, did you see Stanakalas'a in Kusumapura? 

Man—M inister, I did. 

Mal. —( Listening ). Bhaguruyaya, aflairs relating to 
Kusumapura are being talked over. Let us not go forth at 
once, but overhear them. For, 

Ministers speak in one way in the presence of their master 
for fear of discouraging (lit. causing his courage to foil him), 
but in another way in confidential talks where matters are 
freely and openly stated. ( 8 ) 
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Bha'g.—A s the Prince commands. 

Ra'k.— Friend, did the business succeed ? 

Man—Y es, by your favour. 

Mal. —Friend, Bhagurayana, what might the business be ? 

Bha'g. .Prince, the affairs of the minister are mysterious. 

So it cannot be definitely known at this stage. Your High 
ness should hoar attentively. 

Ra'k.—F riend, I wish to hear it in detail. 

Man—Y our Honour may listen. 1 was ordered by Your 
Excellency saying 4 Karablmka, go you to Kusumapura and 
in my name, tell the bard Stanakalais'a ihat he should praise 
Ohandragupta in stanzas that might rouse his anger as 
Chanakva will be committing various acts of disobedience 5 . 

Ra'k. —Friend, what next? 

Kar.—T hen I went to P&taliputra and communicated 
Your Honour’s message to the minstrel Stanakalas'a, In the 
meantime the King, desiring to gladden the townsfolk who 
still lament the destruction of the Nandas, proclaimed the 
Kaumudi festival. That festival, so familiar (with them) 
returning after a long time, was, like the company of a be¬ 
loved wife, delightfully welcomed by the citizens. 

Ua'k,—( Tearfully). Alas, Oh, King Nanda ! 

0 moon-like king, what Kaumudi ( Festival ) could there be 
without you, the cause of delight to the whole w T orhl, even if 
there were the moon ( Ohandragupta ) the delight of lotuses 
( of ordinary men ).(!)) 

Kar.—B ut the festival, the joy of the eyes of the people, 
was forbidden by the cursed Chanakya in spite of the King. 
Meanwhile Stanakalasa sang a series of stanzas that exas¬ 
perated Ohandragupta. 

Ra'k. —What were the verses ? 

Man—( Repeats ; <c 0 best of kings, &c.” ). 

Ra'k,—( With joy ). Bravo, Stanakalasa, bravo ! 

The seed of discord sown in time assuredly hears the desired 
fruit. For, 

Even an ordinary person will not brook an abrupt inter¬ 
ruption in his eagerly desired festive pleasure; much less than 
a king possessed of lustre transcending that of all men. (10) 
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Mal.—I t is just so. 

Ra'k. —What next ? 

Kar. —Then Chandragupta enraged at the infringement of 
his order praised Your Honour’s virtues (naturally) suggested 
by the occasion and dismissed the vile Chanakya from office. 

Mar. —Friend Bhagnrayana, by this praise of his qualities 
Chandragupta has shown his leaning through affection to¬ 
wards Rakshasa. 

Bha'g. —Not so much by the praise of his qualifications, as 
by the removal from office of the cursed Chapa kya. 

Ra'k. —Is this prohibition of the Kaumudt festival the 
only cause of Chandragupta’s displeasure towards Chanakya 
or is there any other ? 

Mal. —Friend, what good does he see from inquiring into 
other causes of Chandragupta’s displeasure? 

Bha'u.— Prince, the sagacious Chanakya will not rouse 
Chandragupta’s anger for nothing. Chandragupta too is 
grateful and will not, for one single reason, transgress (the 
bounds of) the respect due to him. Ho then means that if 
the breach is due to a number of causes then only it will be 
lasting. 

Kar. —Yes, there is another cause of Chandragupta’s 
anger—that he connived at the escape of Malayaketu and of 
the Minister Rakshasa. 

Ra’k. —( Joyfully ). Friend S'akatadasa, Chandragupta 
will now come into my power. Now Chandanadasa will be 
released'from prison and you will be united with your wife 
and sons. 

Mal. —Friend, what does he mean by saying “ into my 
power ” ? 

Bha'g. —What else? He does not see any benefit by up¬ 
rooting Chandragupta when he is estranged from CMnakya. 

Ra'k.—F riend, deprived of his office, where is the fellow 
now? 

Kar.— He lives in that very P&taliputra. 

Ra'k. —( In great uneasiness ). What, he stays there ? Did 
he not go to a penance-forest or enter upon a second vow ? 
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Kar. —Minister, he means to retire to a penance-grove, 
hear. 

Ra'k. —S'akatadksa, this is not explainable. Just think. 

How can that prornl fellow, who did not put up with the 
insult offered to him by His Majesty who was the very Indra 
on earth, in that he was pulled off from the foremost seat 
occupied by him, suffer this disgrace at the hands of Maurya, 
a king of his own creation ? (11) 

Mal.—F riend, what object of his can be accomplished by 
Ohanakya’s retiring to forest or undertaking a new vow ? 

Bha’o.—T he matter is not very difficult to understand. The 
more Chanakya is alienated from Ohandragupta, the easier 
Is the accomplishment of his object. 

S'ak,—D on’t take the matter otherwise ; it, is capable of 
being explained. Your Ministership should just consider. 

How can Maurya, who has planted his foot on the head of 
kings with their crosts adorned with the lustre of their moon- 
like crest-jewels, put up with the breach of his command 
committed by his own people ? Kautilya too, though wrathful, 
knowing personally from his incantations ( practised for the 
destruction of his foes) the hardships of a solemn vow and 
haviug fulfilled one by good luck, does not make auother 
apprehensive of failure in future. (12) 

Ra'k. —Friend S'akatadasa, go and look to lvarabhaka’s 
taking rest. 

S'ak. —As the minister commands. [ Exit with Karabhaka* 

Ra’k. —Now 1 wish to see the Prince. 

Mal.—( stepping forward ). I have myself come to see 
Your Honour. 

Ra'k. —( Looking at lum ). 0, the prince ! ( Hines from his 
seat ). Here is seat, please sit down, Prince. 

Mal. —Here I sit down. Your Honour, too, should do so. 
( They sit down according to rank ). Sir, has your headache 
moderated? 

Ra’k. —Prince, how can my headache subside, so long as 
your title of * Prince ’ is not supplanted by that of * Emperor.’ 

MAL.—This, as it has been undertaken by Your Honour 
will not he difficult to attain. How long are we to remain 
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inactive, with our forces thus mustered, in expectation of 
some weak point of the enemy ? 

Ra'k. —Prince, whence can there be any more time for 
delay? Start for victory. 

Mal.—S ir, have you found out any weak point of the 
enemy ? 

Ra'k. —Yes. 

Mal.—O f what nature is it? 

Ra'k. —A ministerial one, what else? Chandragupta has 
fallen off from Ch«nakya. 

Mal. —Sir, a weak point arising from the (loss of a) minis¬ 
ter is no weak point. 

Ra'k. —A difficulty arising from a minister may be no 
difficulty in the case of other kings; but with Chandragupta 
ii is so* 

Mal. —Sir it is not so. The faults of Cha^akya are the 
cause of the disaffection of Chandragupta’s subjects; since 
he is removed now, those who were already attached to 
Chandragupta will manifest a still greater attachment to him. 

Ra'k.—N ot so at all. The subjects are divided into two 
classes, the adherents of (lit. those who owe their rise to ) 
Chandragupta, and the followers of (lit. those attached to ) 
Nanda. The misdeeds of Ohunakya are the cause of dis¬ 
affection of the adherents of Chandragupta and not of those 
attached to the house of Nanda. These (latter ) aro indeed 
affected by dislike and resentment, knowing as they do that 
Chandragupta destroyed the family of Nanda which bore 
parental affection to them ( or relation to him). But not 
finding an able leader they follow Chandragupta himself. If 
on the other hand they get a champion like you who is 
acknowledged to possess the power to root out the enettly, 
they will quickly leave him and come over to your side. In 
proof of this statement I cite my own instance. 

Mal. —Sir, is Chandragupta^ ministerial difficulty the only 
reason for acting on the offensive, or is there any other ? 

Ra'k. —What have you to do with a number more ? This 
is the principal. 

Mal. —How do you call it 'the principal? ’ Is not Chandra¬ 
gupta now able to resist our attack (or to take counter- 
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measures against us ) by entrusting the affairs of his kingdom 
to another minister or having taken them up himself? 

Ka'k. .Oh, no. For this reason, that it is possible only 

in the case of those kings the accomplishment of whoso object 
depends upon themselves. The vile Ohandragupta, however, 
is habitually dependent on his minister for success iu an 
undertaking and is, therefore, like a blind man, inconversant 

with the affairs of the world. How will he be able to resist 
us by himself ? 

The goddess of royalty stands with her legs rigidly placed 
on the King and on the minister ( when ) grown too powerful; 
being, as a woman, unable to sustain her weight she aban¬ 
dons one of them. ( 13 ) 

Just as a very young suckling, drawing suck from (its 
mother’s) breast will not be able to live even for a short 
time if weaned from its mother’s breast, so a king, who en¬ 
trusts everything to his minister, if drawn away from him, 
will not be able to act (conduct his affairs) even for a 
moment, his intellect not being unfolded on account of his 
inexperience of the affairs of the world. ( J4) 

Mal.—( Aside ). I am glad that 1 don’t depend on a mini¬ 
ster for the management of my affairs. ( Aloud ). Although 
it is so, still when there are many reasons for commencing 
hostilities, success is certain in the case of one who carefully 
tries to find out some ( particular ) misfortune of the enemy 
and then assails him. 

Ra'k*—C ertain success the Prince should look for (in the 
present case ). For, 

When you possessed of an excellent army are the leader, 
the town is attached to the Nandas, Chanakya is adversely 
disposed owing to his removal from office, Maurya is but a 
new king, and I am at your disposal—( Here he breaks off 
through modesty ) whose endeavours to suggest the means 
will be limited to merely the pointing out of the way, our 
desired objects are now delayed ( lit. separated ), 0 Prince, 
simply by your will (to march out). ( 15 ) 

Mal. —If Your Honour thinks that this is the fit time for 
an attack, why should we sit idle ? 

Let my lordly elephants, red with red-lead, of towering 

6 
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height, dripping rut, darkish in colour, Bonding forth a loud 
roar, and undermining tho banks with their huge tusks, dash 
in hundreds ( or in a hundred ways ) the water of the S'ona, 
with its lofty banks, its dripping waters, dark trees lining its 
sides, its noisy waves and its kinks undermined by the 
current. (16) 

Moreover, 

Let the rows of my elephants uttering a deep thunderous 
roar, and pouring down a rain of spray mixed with the water 
of their rut besiege the city, as trains of oloudB sending forth 
peals of deep thunder and pouring an abundance of rain 
surround tho Yindhya mauntain. ( 17 ) [ Exit Mal. with 

Ra'k. —Who waits there ? Bha'g. j 

Man—( Entering ). Your command, sir, 

Ra'k. —Which of astrologers is in attendance at the door ? 

Man —Kshapanaka— 

Ra'k.—( Gesticulating that he perceived a bad omen ; to him * 
self ). What Kshapanaka, at the first sight 1 

Man—J ivasiddhi. 

Ra'k. —( Aloud ). Let him enter in a dress not loathsome 
( i. e. auspicious ), 

Man —As your order. [ Exit 

( Enter Kshapanaka ). 

Kshap. —Accept the words of the worthy (Saints), the 
physicians that heal the disease of delusion ; they teach what 
is bitter only for a moment, but is wholesome afterwards 
(in its effects). (18 ) 

( Approaching ). May salvation attend the faithful ( i. e> 
the worshippers of Buddha or Jaina ). 

Ra'k. —Bhadanta, ascertain an auspicious day for our 
expedition. 

Kshap, —( Meditates ). Pupil, I have ascertained that the 
full-moon-day on which the moon is full is after noon quite 
auspicious. The constellation also is propitious to yon who 
are to march from the north to the south. 

Moreover, 

You should go when the sun* has almost set, and the 

• There is a double entendre on these words, jgg the brave* 
Rakshasa; qpg—Ghandragupta firmly established; gq—Cbanakya, 
Mftlayakctn. * 
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full-orbed Chandra ( moon ) risen, in conjuction with Budha 
(the planet mercury ) and when Ketu has risen and set (?. e. 
Rahu’s head is rising and its taill disappearing). ( 19 ) 

Ra'k.—B hadanta, the day itself is not propitious. 

Kshap.— Pupil, 

The virtue of the day is one, of the constellation fourfold 
and of the conjunction sixty-fourfold ; such is the conclusion 
of the science of astrology. ( 20 ) 

For, 

Thus the conjunction is favourable; quickly give up this 
cruel thought ( of delaying ); going by the power of Chandra 
( the moon,-Chandragupta ) secure everlasting benefit. (21) 

Ra'k. —Bhadanta, compare your decision (see that it 
agrees ) with that of other astrologers. 

Kshap.— Compare it yourself. I go. 

Ra'k.— 1 hope you are not angry ! 

Kshap.—B handanta is not angry with you. 

Ra'k.—W ho then? 

Kshap. —The worshipful god that reigns over the destinies 
of creatures. For you have left your own side (despised me) 
and gone over to that of others (/. e. appeal to other persons). 

[ Exit Kshapanaka, 

Ra'k.—P riyamvadaka, see what time it is. 

Pri.—H is reverence the sun is about to Bet. 

Ra'k. —( Rising and looking ). Indeed, the divine sun is 
going to set. For now, 

These garden trees, having manifested their affection in the 
form of red tinge and quickly gone in front of the sun as he 
rose from the Orient Mountain, by means of the shadows of 
their leaves, have now turned back, when his disc is pending 
on the brim of the Western mountain: generally servants 
who wait upon their masters leave him when he declines in 
prosperity. (22) [ Exeunt Omnes. 

End of Act IV. 

ACT Y. 

( Enter Siddha'rthaka. with a letter and sealed box 
containing ornaments ), 

Sid.—W onderful, wonderful! 

Sprinkled with streams of the water of intellect from the 
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jars of proper plaoe and seasen, the creeper of Chanakya’s 
policy is about to bear the rich fruit of success. ( 1) 

T hare, therefore, taken with mo this letter stamped with 
the 3eal of the minister Rakshasa which was first caused to 
be written by His Honour Ch&nakya, and this box of orna¬ 
ments also marked with Rakshasa’s seal. Now I am ostensi¬ 
bly going to P&talipntra. Let me then set out. ( He moves 
forth and sees Kshapanaka ). Holla, here comes Kshapanaka. 
His sight, though an ill-omen, is favourable to me. I will 
not, therefore, avoid him. 

( Enter Kshapanaka ). 

Kshap.— I bow to the followers of Arhat who by their 
profound intellect, accomplish their objects in this world bv 
uncommon paths. (2) 

SlD —Bhadanta, I salute you. 

Kshap. —S'ravaka, salvation to you. ( Eyeing him ). S'rft- 
vaka, I find that you are busy in preparing for a journey. 

Sin.—How do you know it, Bhadanta ? 

Krhap.— What is to be known in that ? This good omen 
capable of directing your way properly, and the letter you 
hold in your hand, tell me that. 

Sid. —You havo rightly guessed. I am going on a journey. 
Please therefore, tell me what sort of day I have. 

Kshap.— ( With a laugh ). You inquire after the constella¬ 
tions after getting yourself shaved! 

Sid.— What barm is there even now ? Tell me. If the 
constellations be favourable to my departure I will go; else 
[ will return. 

Kshap.— There will be nothing favourable ( i. e. nothing 
favourable will be of any help to one ) at present in Malaya- 
ketu’s oamp. 

Sin.—Pray, tell me, whence is this ? 

Kshap.— Listen. Formerly people had free ingress and 
egreos in this army. But now that Kusumapura is near, 
nobody is allowed to go out or to come in without a passport, 
(lit. a seal-impression ). If you have a pass from Bhagura- 
yana, go in good cheer. Otherwise stay, lest you might be 
taken to the King’s tent by the officers at the out-post, with 
your hands and feet in irons. ' 
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Sin.—Do you not know that I am a pergonal attendant of 
the minister, Rakshasa? Who will, therefore, have the power 
to stop me even though 1 leave without a pass ? 

Kshap.— ( With anguish ). You may be a friend of Rak¬ 
shasa or of the devil; but there is no way for you to get out 
unless you have a pass. 

Sid.—B hadanta, be not angry that I may succeed in the 
accomplishment of my object. 

Kshap.—S' ravaka, go: may success attend you! I too go 
to ask for a pass of Bhagurayana. 

End of the Pravksaka. 

( Enter Bha'gura'vana followed by a Man ). 

Bha'g.—( To himself ). Oh the manifold nature of the 
policy of worthy Ohanakya! 

Sometimes its manifestation can be clearly discerned, 
sometimes it is deep, not being comprehended, now full in 
all its parts and now very subtle, in accordance with the 
object to he gained; to-day its seed appears to be destroyed, 
tomorrow laden with an abundance of fruit—Oh, how varied 
in character, like Destiny, is the strategy of the politician 
Ohanakya. (3) 

( Aloud ). Friend Bhasuraka, the Prince does not wish that 
1 should be far off from him. Place my seat, therefore, in 
this very council-pavilion. 

Man. —Here is the seat; Your Honour may sit down. 

Bha'g.—( Sits down ). Whoever may wish to see me for a 
piss, bring him to me. 

Man.—A s Your Honour commands. [ Kelt 

Bha'g.—( To himself ). Alas! It is hard to have to deceive 
this prince, Malayaketu, who is kind to me to such an extent. 

Or rather, 

Why should a man in a dependent position, having first 
turned his back on his pedigree, on the sense of shame, on 
personal reputation and self-esteem, and sold himself (lit. his 
body ) through the lust of momentary wealth to a rich man, 
still consider when executing his command, whether a thing is 
good or bad when be has passed the stage of reflection ? ( 4 ) 
( Enter Malayaketu, followed hy a Female DooRtKEEPbb ) 
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Mal. —( To himself). Oh, my mind being perplexed by 
doubts about R&kshasa does not come to a decision. For, 

Will ho, through his devotion strengthened by his affection 
for the house of the Nandas, made an alliance -with Maurya who 
is connected with the Nanda family, and who is now happy by 
his removal of Chanakya ? Or will he, counting foremost the 
firmness of the virtue of fidelity, remain true to his pro¬ 
mise ?—Thus does my mind whirl about continually as if 
mounted on a potter’s whoel. ( 5 ) 

( Aloud). Vijaya, where is Bhagurayana ? 

Fe. d.-k.—H ere he is, engaged in the work of issuing 
passes to those who desire to leave the camp. 

Mal.—V ijaya, remain motionless for a moment, so that I 
may approach him from behind and cover his eyes with my 
hands. 

Fe. d.-k. —As the Prince commands. 

Man— ( Entering, to Bha'gura'yana ). Sir, here is 
Kshapanaka wishing to see you for a piss. 

Bha'o.—L et him come in. 

Man —As your order. 

KSHAP.—( Entering ). Salvation to the faithful ! 

Bha'g.— ( Seeing him, to himself). Oh 1 this is Jivasiddhi, 
R&kshasa’s friend. ( Aloud ). 1 believe you are going on 
some business to be done for Rakshasa ? 

Kshap. —( Stopping his ears ). God forbid !!. I will go to 
a place where I may not hear the name of either Rakshasa or 
of the devil. 

Bha'g. —Great is your love-quarrel—with your friend. 
What wrong has Rakshasa done to you ? 

Kshap.— Sir, he has done me no wrong. But an unfortu¬ 
nate wretch that I am, I am wronging myself. 

Bha'g.—B hadanta, you rouse my curiosity. I wish to 
hear what you mean. 

Mal.—( To himself). I too wish to hear it. 

Kshap.—S' ravaka, why hear a matter which is not worthy 
of your ear? 

Bha'g.—I f it is a secret, let it go. 

Kshap. — It is not a secret, but something extremely cruel. 

Bha’g.—I f it be no secret, then tell it. 
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Kshap.— Sir, it is no secret; yet I won’t tell it. 

Bha'g. —Then I won’t give you a pass. 

Kshap.— ( To himself). It is right that I should tell it 
as he is much pressing me for it. ( Aloud ). What help is 
there for mo? Listen, I, an unlucky creaturo, first formed 
friendship with Rakshasa while residing in Pataliputra. At 
that time Rakshasa killed Parvates'vara by tho mysterious 
means of a poison-maid. 

Mal.— ( Shedding tears , to himself). What? Rakshasa 
killed my father, and not ('hanakya ! 

Bha'g.—W hat next? 

Kshap. —Then Chanakya thinking me to be a friend of 
Rakshasa had me disgracefully expelled from the oity. And 
even now, Rakshasa, who is skilled in doing many bad things, 
has plannod something similar to it by which I shall be 
turned out of this world of living creatures. 

Bha'g. —Sir, we had heard that the cursed Chanakya, not 
intending to give the promised half of tho kingdom, commit¬ 
ted this foul deed. 

Kshap- —( Stopping his ears). Heavon forbid! Chanakya 
did not even know the name of the poison-maid. 

Bha'g. —Bhadanta, here I give you the pass. Come, tell 
this to tho Prince. 

Mai.. —( Approaching ). 

1 have heard, friend, the words rending the ear with regard 
to the enemy from the mouth of his friend, by which my grief 
for my father’s murder as if increases twofold even to-day 
though a long time has elapsed. ( 6 ) 

Kshap. —( Aside ). Ah, the wretch Malayaketu has heard 
it. Hey-day! I have gained my object. [ Exit 

Mal.—( Looking into space as if lie saw Ra'kshasA visibly 
before him ). Rakshasa, Rakshasa, very proper indeed, this! 

0 Rakshasa, since you caused my father to fall (killed 
him ) along with the tears of his relations, when he, with his 
mind perfectly at ease at the thought that you were his friend, 
had trustingly entrusted all his affairs to you, you are indeed, 
a Rakshasa in the full sense of the word. ( 7 ) 

Bha'g.—-( Aside). It is the order of my master that 
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Rakshasa’s life should be saved. Well then, it must be so. 

( Aloud ). Prince do not be excited. Pray sit down. I have 
to say something to Your Highness. 

Mal. —( Sits down ). What do you want to say, friend ? 

Bha'g.—P rince, in this world, in the case of politicians the 
consideration of friend, or foe, or neutral, is dependent on 
interest, and not on persona] inclination as with ordinary men. 
As at that time Rakshasa wished Sarvarthasiddhi to be King, 
His Highness Parvates'vara, of blessed name, on account of 
his being more powerful than even Ch&uakya, stood as an 
obstacle in the way of his project, and was consequently his 
great foe. So Rakshasa acted against him. I therefore, see 
that there was nothing much wrong in this. The Prince 
should just consider.— 

Turning from considerations of interest friends into foes 
and foes into friends, policy leads a man, while still living, in¬ 
to another kind of existence in which past conduct ( relation ) 
is all forgotten. ( 8) 

Rakshasa, therefore, should not be blamed in this matter, 
but should be retained in service till you gain the kingdom of 
Nanda. Afterwards you are free to retain him or to dismiss 
him from service. 

Mai..—Q uite so. Your view is right. For if the minister 
be killed the subjects will be irritated (or will rise into 
revolt), and thus victory will be rendered dubious. 

Man— ( Entering ). Victory to the Prince! ( To Bha'g ,). 
Sir, Dirgharaksha, the superintendent at the out-post, begs to 
inform you—Here is a person with a letter arrest--d by us as 
he was going out of the camp without a pass. Your Honour 
should be pleased to inspect him personally. 

Bha'g.—G ood man, introduce him. 

Man —As you command. [ Exit 

( Enter Siddha'bthaka bound hand and foot, followed by the 
Man ). 

Sir>.—( 'To himself ). T bow to Loyalty, the mother of 
people of my sort, that turns ( all that is commanded ) into 
virtue and makes us blind to faults. ( 9 ) 

Man— Here is the man, Your Honour. 
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Bha'g. —( Looking at him). Is he a stranger, or an 
attendant of some one here ? 

Sid.—S ir, I am attendant of the minister Rakshasa. 

Bha'g.—F riend, why do you then leave the camp without 
a pass? 

Sir).—Sir, I was obliged to act with despatch owing to the 
importance of the business. 

Bha'g.—W hat, is the important business that makes you 
transgress the royal order ? 

Mai.. —Friend Bhiigurayana, take the letter from him. 

Bha'g. —( Taking it from SlD.’B hand and seeing the seal). 
Brince, here is the letter. The seal bears Rakshasa’s name. 

Mad.—O pen the letter preserving the seal, and show it 
to me. 

Bha'g.— ( Does accordingly and shows him the letter ). 

Mal. —( Reads). After compliments some body from some 
place informs some important personage in the proper place- 
The veracious one has shown an indescribable truthfulness in 
dismissing our adversary. Now, the truthful one will be 
pleased to secure the pleasure of these our friends with whom 
an alliance has already been proposed by encouragement, by 
giving them the already stipulated exchange for tho alliance. 
These on their part, when thus favoured, will come over to 
their benefactor after destroying their present master. We 
remind the truthful one of this, though it has not been 
forgotten. Of these some desire the treasure and elephants 
of the enemy, and others his territory. I received the three 
ornaments sent by the truthful one. T have also sent some¬ 
thing a3 an accompaniment to the letter which should be 
accepted. The verbal message should be heard from this most 
trusty person. 

Mal.—W hat sort of letter is this? 

Bha'g. —Friend, Siddharthaka, whose is the letter? 

Sid.—S ir, 1 don’t know. 

Bha'g.—Y ou rogue, you oarrv the letter and don’t know 
whose it is. Never mind other things. By whom is to be 
heard your oral message ? 

Sid .—(Showing fear ). By you,— 
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Bha'g.— What? By us? 

SlD.—Arrested by you, I don’t know what I should say. 

Bha'g. —( Angrily ). You shall soon knowit. Bbasnraka, 
take him out and beat him till he confesses. 

Man —As the minister commands. ( Going ovt with him 
and re-entering ). Sir, this sealed box dropped from his arm- 
pit, as he was being beaten. 

Bha'g.—( Looking at it ). This too is sealed with Rakshasa’s 
seal. 

Mal. —Friend, this must be the present accompanying the 
letter. Open it also and show it, but preserve the seal. 

Bha'g. —( Does accordingly and show it ). 

Mal. —( Looking at it ). Ah, these are the ornaments which 
I took from my person and sent to Rakshasa. Clearly the 
letter is meant for Chandragupta. 

Bha'g. —Prince, we shall just have the doubt cleared up. 
Friend, beat him again. 

Man—A s you order. ( Going out and re-entering with 
Sid. ). The fellow, being punished, says that he will confess 
the matter to the Prince alone. 

Mal.—L et him do so. 

Sid. — ( Falls at his feet ). Your Highness will favour mo 
by granting me amnesty. 

Mal. —A dependent person is always exempt from punish¬ 
ment. Tell everytning as it happened. 

Sid. —Please Your Highness, the Minister Rakshasa gave 
me this letter and sent me to Chandragupta. 

Mal.—I wish to hear the verbal message now. 

Sid. —The Minister ordered me to say—“Here are my 
dear friends, five princes, who feel affection for you. They 
are—Chitravarman, the chief of the Kuluta country, Simha- 
nada, lord of the city of Malaya, Pushkaraksha, king of 
Kashmira, Sindhusena, sovereign of Sindh, and Megbanada, 
of Persia. Out of these, the first mentioned three kings de¬ 
sire the dominion of Malayaketn, and the last two his elep¬ 
hants and treasury. Just as, therefore, the magnanimous one 
delighted me by dismissing Ohapakya, so he should please 
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thorn by granting them the aforesaid things.” This much is 
the oral message. 

Mal. —( To himself ). StraDge that Chitravarman and the 
others also conspire against me! Or why ? This accounts for 
their unbounded love for Rakshasa. ( Aloud ). Vijaya, I 
want to see Rakshasa. 

Fb. —As the Prince commands. [ Exit 

( /‘Inter Ra'ksuasa seated in his mansion with a Follower, 
full of anxious thoughts ). 

IU'k. — ( To himself _). My mind is not really at ease since 
our army is tilled to some extent with thaniragupta’s men. For, 

That Sadliana ( army—middle term ) alone leads to Siddhi 
( victory—a conclusion ) which has the S'dliya ( a particular 
aim—major term ) established, which has Anvaga ( union,— 
capability of being joined in an affirmative proposition), 
which has Sa.paksha ( is faithful to its side—a corroborative 
instance on the same side ), and is turned away from Vipaksha 
(enemy’s side i. e. has no hostile element in it—negative in¬ 
stance); but where the Sadliana is identical with Sddliya 
( an army seeks its own interest—the middle term is itself the 
major term ) or is equal to both sides (is indifferent to the 
result—can be joined in an affirmative proposition with both 
Sapaksha and Vipaksha ), or is adverse to the Paksha ( faith¬ 
less through treachery—it cannot be joined with the minor 
term ), relianeo upon it is fatal to the King as it is to the dis¬ 
putant. (10 ) 

Or rather, I ought not to have any misgivings, since our 
army is nearly full of persons the causes of whose disaffection 
were fully ascertained, and who had already accepted our 
overtures. ( Aloud). Friend, Priyaiiivadaka, tell in my namo 
the kings, the allios of the Prince, that as every day’s march 
brings us in closer and closer proximity to Kusumapura, they 
should proceed on their march after forming detachments in 
the following manner.— 

Let the troops consisting of the Khasas and the Magadhas 
follow me in the van, drawn up in battle-array. Let the 
Gandharas, along with the Yavana chieftains take care about 
the march of the oentral division. After them should march 
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the valiant S'aka kings with . the .Chinese and the Hfttas ; 
while the other kings, Kauluta and others, should guard the 
person of the Prince in every part of the way. (11) 

Pkiy.—A s you command. [ Exit 

Fk d. k.—( Entering ). Victory to the Minister. Minister— 
the Prince wishes to see you. 

Ra'k.-~G ood woman, wait a little while. Holla, who is 
here ? 

Man—( Entering ). Your order, Minister? 

Ra'k —Say to S'akatadasa—The Prince has given me orna¬ 
ments; it is not, therefore, becoming in me to see him 
without decoration. Send me, therefore, one of the three 
ornaments that have been purchased. 

Man —As you command. ( Exit and re-enter ). Minister, 
here is one of the ornaments. 

Ra'k.-— (Putting on the decoration and rising ). Good 
woman, show the way leading to the King. 

Fe. d. k.—C ome, Minister. 

Ra'k.—( To himself ). A post of authority is, indeed, a 
source of great apprehension (or misgivings) even to an 
innocenent man. For, 

In the first place the fear of the master takes entire posses* 
sion ( of the mind ) of the servant, and then fear of those about 
him occupies his heart. Then the position of those who have 
risen very high provokes the jealousy of the wicked. ( Hence ) 
the condition of those occupying a high rank considers a fell 
to be close at hand. (12) 

( They walk forth ). 

Fk. d. k.—M inister, here is the Prince. You may approach 
him. 

Ra'k.*—H ere is the Prince, who 

With his motionless eyes fixed on the tip of his feet and 
not perceiving their particular objects through their vacant 
staring, is supporting by his hand his moon-like face, bent 
down, as it were, under the weight of his arduous under¬ 
takings. 

( Approaching ). Victory to the Prince ! 

MAL.—Minister, I bow to you. Please take this seat. 
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Ra'k. —( Does so ). 

Mah. —Minister, we felt uneasy since we did not seo you 
so long ( to-day ). 

Ra'k. —Prince, I had to arrange the inarch, so I came to 
have this taunt from you. 

Mal. —Minister, 1 want to know what arrangements you 
have made with regard to the march. 

Ra'k. —Prince, the allied kings who have to follow you, 
have been thus ordered :—( He Repeats “ Let the troops ” &c.) 

Mal. —( Aside ). What! The very kings surround me who 
are endeavouring to please Chandragupta by ruining mo! 
( Aloud ). Minister, is there any one who’goes to or comes 
from Kusumapura? 

Ra'k. —The purpose of going there and coming back is at 
an end. We ourselves shall go there in a few days. 

Mal. —( Aside ). I understand it. ( Aloud ). If so, why 
did you send this man with a letter ? 

Ra'k. —( Looking at him ). Ah! Siddharthaka 1 Friend, 
what is this ? 

SlD.—( With tears , and gesticulating shame ). Excuse, 
Minister. Being beaten 1 could not keep the secret. 

Ra'k. —Frind, I don’t understand what secret you mean. 

Sid.—D o not I say that being beaten I—( He breaks off 
in fear and casts down his head ). 

Mal. —BMgurayaga, he will not tell it before his master, 
either through fear or shame. You yourself tell it to the 
Minister. 

Bha’g. —As the Prince commands. Minister, he says that 
you sent him to Chandragupta with a letter and an oral 

Ra'k. —Friend, Siddhfirthaka, is this true ? 

SlD.—( Gesticulating shame). When soundly beaten, 1. 

said so. 

Ra'k.— It Is untrue. What will not man say when 
beaten? 

Mal.— Friend Bhagurayana, show him the letter. The 
Verbal message the servant will tell. 

Bha'g.—M inister, here is the letter. 

7 
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11a'k.—( Having read it ). Prince, this is the work of the 
enemy. 

Mai..—Y ou also sent this ornament as a present accom¬ 
panying the letter. Ilow can it then be the work of the 
enemy ? 

Ra'k.—( Closely looking at the ornament ). This was sent 
to me by you. I too made a present of it to Siddharthaka on 
some occasion of joy. 

Bha'cj. —Is such a costly ornament, especially one sent as a 
favour by the Prince from his bodily attire, to be given away 
to such a person ? 

Max..—Y ou also write that Siddharthaka will communicate 
the verbal message. 

Ra'k. —What message can there be, and to whom? The 
letter itself is not mine ( from me). 

Mal.-— Then whose seal is this ? 

Ra'k. —Rogues can manufacture a counterfeit seal. 

Bha'g. —Prince, the Minister speaks truly. Friend Sid¬ 
dharthaka, who wrote this letter? 

Sii).—( Look's at Ra’k. and keeps silent with his face hung 
down ). 

Bha'g. —Friend, do not provoke a second beating. Tell it 

Sid.—B y S'akatadasa, sir. 

Rak. —If S'akatadasa wrote it, then it is as good as written 
by me. 

Mal.—V ijaya, 1 want to see S'akatadasa. 

Bha’g. —{.1 side). The emissaries of His Honour Chanakya 
will not say anything that has not been well ascertained. 
But S'akatadasa, if he comes here, may recognize the docu¬ 
ment as the same that he was made to write once and may 
disclose all that passed between him and Siddharthaka. In 
that case Malayaketu will bo distrustful and the plan will fail. 
( Aloud ). Prince, perhaps S'akatadasa will not admit in the 
presence of his master that he wrote the letter. Let us 
therefore got another writiug of his. The similarity of letters 
will at once decide tho matter. 

Mal. — Vijaya, do so. 

Bha'g. —Prince, let hei get the seal-ring also. 
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Mal.—G et both. 

Fk. n.-K.—As the Prince commands. (Exit ami re-enter). 
Here is a letter written by S'akatadasa, and the ring. 

Mai,.—( Looks at loth). Minister, do the characters agree ? 

IU'k ,—( Aside ). The letters agree; but S'akamdasa is my 
friend; so they cannot agree. May it be that S'akatadfisa— 

Forgetting his loyalty, and coveting transitory wealth and 
not imperishable lame, should have thought only of his wile 
and children? (1.4) 

But what doubt is there? 

The ring is ever on his finger and Siddharthaka is his friend; 
the loiter, the basis of the plot, is proved to be his, by the 
other writing; evidently S'akata wishing to save his life has 
turned his back on loyalty and stooped to this mean act, 
having entered into an alliance with the foes who are skilled 
in causing dissension. (15) 

Mai,.—( Looking at Ra'k). Minister, yon say in your letter 
that yon duly received tho three ornaments sent by His Maj¬ 
esty. Is this ( one that you wear) one of them ? ( Looking 
at it more carefully, to himself). This is the very ornament 
that my father wore. (Aloud). Minister, where did you get 
these ornaments from ? 

Ra'k.—F rom merchants, by purchase. 

Mai,.—'V ijaya, do you recognize this decoration ? 

Vija. —( Marking closely, with tears). Prince, how can I not 
recognize it ? It was worn by Parvatesvara, of blessed name. 

Mai,.—( Tearfully), Alasl Father! 

The ornament of the race! These are the ornaments, worthy 
of your person who loved ornaments, by which you, with 
your moon-liko face shining, were graced like an autumnal 
evening with the moon and the stars. (1G ) 

Ra'k. —( To himself). What? These were worn by Parva¬ 
tesvara, he says. Evidently they must be his, sold to ns by 
some merchants set on by Chanakya. 

MAL.—Minister, how can it be possible that these orna¬ 
ments which were worn by my father, and especially, which. 
were in the possession of Ohandragupta, could be got by 
purchase. Or, this is quite possible. For, 
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You, a cruel man, have fixed us as the price to be paid for 
these to Chandragupta who sells them in the hope of making 
a more valuable acquisition (in return ). ( 17 ) 

Ra'k.—( To himself ). Oh, the snares were skilfully laid 
by the foe (lit. the enemy’s plan turns out to be oleverly 
arranged). For, 

To say that the document is not mine is not a proper reply, 
since it bears my seal. And how can it bo believed that 
S'akatadasa broke the ties of friendship? Again who will 
possibly expect King Maurya to sell the ornaments? A fair 
admission, therefore, is better in this case than a churlish 
reply. (18 ) 

Ma'l.— -1 ask Your Honour this— 

Ra'k.—( With tears). Prinoe, ask him who is a man of 
honour. 1 am no longer a man of honour. 

Mal.—T hat Maurya is the son of your master ( one to be 
served ), while I am the son of our friend, intent upon serv¬ 
ing you. He, well served (lit. obeyed), is the giver of wealth 
to you according to his pleasure, while you, whom I obey, 
give it to me, according to your pleasure. There you have, 
indeed, the post of a minister which-is but honourable ser¬ 
vitude, while here you are the master. What greater interest 
could there be, the desire for which makes you act in a dis¬ 
honourable way ? ( 19) 

Ra'k.— Prinoe, in uttering these unworthy things, you 
have yourself given the decisive answer. Well, it is not your 
fault. ( He repeats the verse “ That Maurya” &c. substituting 
the second personal pronoun for the first, and vice versa ). 

Mal.—( Pointing to the letter and the box containing the 
ornaments ). And what is this here ? 

Ra'k.—( Tearfully ). The wanton play of my fete. For, 

It is the grand work of that Fate, the frustrator of men’s 
exertions, which, the accursed one, destroyed those kings who 
were the proper judges of (the characters of) men, and who, 
masters as they were, being grateful and of refined intellect, 
did not, out of affection, regard me as different from a son 
although there was the relation of servitude, which is subject 
to humiliation. ( 20 ) 

Mal.—( Angrily ). You still deny it, calling it the sport 
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of Fate and not of your greed ! Yon, unworthy of tho 
name of Arya, 

Having employed the maid, dangerous, by the use of vir¬ 
ulent poison absorbed by her, you, 0 ungrateful one, formerly 
consigned my father, trustingly following you, to the domain 
of history. And now coveting (lit. attaching a high value 
to ) the post of (the enemy’s) minister, you have commenced, 
in order to work my destruction, to sell me off to the enemy 
like meat. ( 21) 

Ra'k. —( Aside ). This is a pimple on a boil. ( Stopping 
his ears). (Aloud). God forbid, God forbid! I never set 
the poisen-maid against Parvatos'vara. 

Mal.—W ho then killed my father ? 

Ra'k.— Ask Destiny. 

TAkh.—( Angrily). I should ask Destiny, and not Ksha- 
panaka Jlvasiddhi? 

Ra'k. — (Aside)). What? Jlvasiddhi too a spy of Cha- 
nakya 1 Alas! The enemies have captured my very heart. 

Mai..— (In a rage). Bhasuraka, give my order to S'ekhara- 
sena thus:—The five princes, Ghitravarman of Kulfita, Siin- 
lianada, King of Malaya, Pushkaraksha, the Kashmira King, 
Sushena, King of Sindhu, and Meghanada of Persia, having 
formed a close friendship with Rakshasa wish to gain Ohan- 
dragupta’s favour by designing against our person. Of these 
the first three covet my territory; they should bo taken to a 
deep pit and buried with earth; the other two who wish to 
have elephants should be killed by means of an elephant. 

Man. —As Your Highness commands. [ Exit 

Mal. — (In anger). Rakshasa, Rakshasa, I am not Rakshasa, 
a treacherous murderer. I am, indeed, Malayaketu. Go, 
therefore, and serve Chandragupta with all your heart. See, 
I am able to uproot Yishijugupta and Maurya though advanc¬ 
ing in combination with you, as improper conduct does the 
three objects of life. ( 22) 

Bha’g.—P rince, we must no longer delay. Let oar forces 
be now ordered to lay siege to Kusumapura. 

Let the columns of dust risen from the tread of the hoofs 
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of horses in the army, and having their roots severed by the 
rut-water of the elephants, fall on the heads of the enemios, 
imparting a smoky hue to the cheeks of the Gaudi women 
richly perfumed with the pollen of Lodhra flowers, and obscur¬ 
ing the black colour of their curly hair resembling a swarm of 
black bees. ( 23 ) [ Exit MalayAKKTU and mile 

Ra'k.—( With anguish ). Oh, fie! What a misfortune ! 
Poor (Jhitravarman and tho others too are slain! IIow is it 
that Rakshasa is working for the destruction of his friends and 
not of his enemies ? What can I do now, an unlucky man! 

Shall I go to a penance-grove ? There my revengeful mind 
will feel no relief. Shall I follow my master (in death ) ? 
That is a course fit for women, so long as my foe is alive. Or 
shall I, having the sword for my companion, fall on tho 
forces of the enemy? No. This step too is not proper. My 
heart which is anxious to bring about the release of ( ban 
danadasa would not allow me to do that; else it would be 
ungrateful. (24) [Exeunt Omnes 

End of Act V. 


ACT VI. 

( Enter SiDDHA'RTHAKA decorated and in high spirits ). 

Sid. —Glory to the cloud-coloured Kes’ava, the slayer of 
Kcs'in ! Glory to Chandragupta, the Moon to the eyes of the 
people and glory to the Diplomacy of the venerable Chupakya 
which has destroyed the party of the enemy, having accom¬ 
plished all that may be gained by means of an army (lit. the 
instrument of victory )! (1 ) 

I will now see my dear friend Samiddharthaka after a long 
time. ( Walks round and looks forward ). Here comes my 
dear friend, Samiddharthaka. I will in the moan while ap¬ 
proach him. 

( Enter SamIDDHa'btBAKA ). 

Sami.— Righos give pain when there is separation from 
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friends, who are like the moon in times of affliction, who give 
delight on occasions of household festivals, and who are (ever) 
present in the heart. ( 2 ) 

I hoar that my dear friend Siddharthaka has arrived from 
MalayaketiTs camp. 1 will then find him out. ( He icalks 
forth and looks forward). Oh, here is Siddharthaka. 

Sid.—( Approaching ). Holla, Siddharthaka, how do you 
do, dear friend ? ( The;/ embrace each other ). 

Samid. —Friend how can I be happy, when you did not 
come to my house to-day, though you have returned from 
your long journey ? 

Sid. —Excuse me, friend. The moment the venerable 
Chanakya saw me, he ordered me to communicate the happy 
tidings to His Majesty the moon-like Ohandragupta. Then 
having communicated the news to him and received this royal 
favour, I am just on my way to your house to see you, my 
dear friend. 

Samid.—F riend, if I may hear it, then tell me what the 
agreeable news is, that you communicated to the worthy 
Ohandragupta of lovely appearance. 

Sid. —Friend is there anything that I should withhold from 
you? Listen then. First the cursed Malayaketu, whose mind’s 
eye was bedimmed by the policy of Ch&nakya, discarded 
Rflkshasa, and killed five of the principal kings, Ckitravarman 
and others. Then thinking that he was rash and wicked, the 
allied kings left the camp of Malayaketu for safety and set 
out in fear for their respective dominions followed by their 
remaining soldiers and attendants trembling with fear, while 
all his vassals became sick at heart. Whereupon JBhadrabhata 
Purushadatta, Dingarata, Balagupta, Rajasena, Bhfigurayaija/ 
Rohitaksha, Vijayavarman and others seized Malayaketu and 
made him captive. 

Samid. —Friend, it was talked of among the people, that 
Bhadrablmta and others, being discontentd with king Cham 
dragupta, had joined the side of Malayaketu. Why is there 
then one thing in the laying out, and another in the consum¬ 
mation of the plot, as in the play of a bad poet? 

Sid.— Bow to the state-craft of the venerable Chanakya, 
the course of which is inscrutable like that of Destiny. 
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Samid. —What next? 

Sin.—Thereupon the revered Chagakya marched out from 
hero with a large picked force and encountered the entire 
army of the Mlochchhas deserted by the chieftains. 

Samid. —Friend, where did he attack them ? 

Sin.—There, 

Where the elephants, resembling (imitating ) the action of 
elouds charged with water, are roaring in their excessive pride 
of rut, and where the horses, bouncing about with a start 
( resembling waves ) from fearjof the stroke of the whip and 
catching the sounds of victory rush forth together. ( 3 ) 

Samid. —Friend, let all this aside. How did the venerable 
Chanakya having in that manner resigned his post of autho¬ 
rity in the presence of all men, accept again the very post of 
minister? 

Sid. —You appear to be extremely simple-minded since you 
wish to fathom the deeds of His Honour Chanakya, not 
fathomed before even by the minister Rakshasa. 

Samid. —Friend, where is the minister, R&kshasa now ? 

Sid. —It has been reported to His Honour Chanakya that 
as the frightful tumult ( of war ) thickened, he issued from 
the camp of Malayaketu and came here to P&fcaliputra, his 
steps being dogged by a spy named Udumbara. 

Samid.-—F riend, has the minister Rakshasa after all come 
back to this Pafcaliputra, with his object unaccomplished, 
having left it in that manner, resolved to restore the sover¬ 
eignty of Nanda ? 

Sid. —He came here, I think, out of his affection for 
Chandanadasa. 

Samid. —I fancy Chandanadasa will be set free. 

Sid. —Whence can the unfortunate man obtain bis release ? 
By the order of His Honour Chanakya we two have ourselves 
to take him just now to the place of execution and to kill 
him. 

Samid.— ( Angrily ). Does His Honour Chanakya find no 

other hangmen that he appoints us to such exceedingly oruel 
tasks ? 

Sid. —Who, in this world of mortals, that desires to live, 
can oppose the order of His Honour Chanakya ? Come, let 
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us dress ourselves as Chand&las and take Chandanandasa to 
the place of execution. [ Eseunt Both 

End of thb Pbaves'aka, 

( Enter a Man, rope in hand ). 

Man— 

Glory to the rope-of Ch&nakya’s policy, which is strong by 
the combination of six gunas ( strings-expendients ), the noose 
of which is formed with ( of) a series of efforts (political 
tactics or stratagems) and which is ready to capture the 
enemy ! ( 4 ) 

( He walks forth and looks about. ). This is the region 
mentioned to His Honour Uhanakya by Udumbara, where I 
have to see Rakshasa by the order of His Honour Ohauakya. 
( Looking about ). Ah, the minister Rakshasa is coming in 
this very direction, with his head veiled. Hidden by the trees 
of the old garden I will just see where he takes his seat. (lie 
walks forth and waits ). 

( Enter Ra’kshasa, armed with a sword, as already describ¬ 
ed ). 

Ra'k.—( Shedding tears ). Alas! alas! 

Like a harlot, Royalty has gone to another house being 
alarmed as it were at the loss of her support; the subjects for¬ 
saking their love (loyalty ) have gone just after her, being 
blind followers; even our trusty friends, not having obtained 
the reward for their manly efforts, have given up the arduous 
task ( they had undertaken ); but what could they do ? They 
have to live like bodies without heads. ( 5 ) 

Moreover, 

The goddess of Sovereignty having abandoned the King, 
her husband, the lord of tho world and of illustrious descent, 
has, by taking advantage of a weak point, gone to Vrshala 
like an immodest wench, and has settled firmly with him. 
What can we do in the matter since fate, like an enemy, 
thwarts our efforts, howsoever persistent? ( 6 ) 

For I, 

When His Majesty had gone to heaven, not at all deserving 
the kind of fete he met with, made a vigorous effort, having 
placed Parvatesvara at the head of affairs and after he was 
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killed, Iris son, but attained no success. Fate, therefore, is 
the enemy of the house of Nanda, and not that Brahma na. (7) 
Oh the want of judgment betrayed by the Mleohchha! 

How can that Rakshasa who still serves his masters even 
when they are destroyed to the very seed, enter, as long as lie 
is sound in body, into an alliance with tho foes ? Of this 
much even, the Mlechchha, his mind being devoid of discri¬ 
mination, did not think. Or why, tho reason of those doomed 
by destiny, becomes entirely vitiated. ( 8 ) 

Even now Rakshasa will rather die, falling into the hands 
of the enemy, than treat with Ohandragupta • or T would 
prefer the disgrace of boing false to my w r ord to that of being 
duped by adversary. ( Looking about , with tears ). These 
are the border grounds of Kusumapura the surface of which 
is rendered holv by the frequent treadings of the feet of His 
Majesty. For, in this place, 

Ilis Majesty loosening his grasp of the bridle cast down in 
drawing his bow. discharged in a wonderful way his arrows 
at moving marks while his horse galloped at full speed. In 
this grove of trees the King sat; here he talkod with his 
feudatories; the sight of these grounds of Kusumapura, now 
bereaved of them, anises very great pain. ( 9 ) 

Whither can I go then, an ill-starred man ? ( Looking 
about ), Ah, here is the old garden. I will enter it and 
obtain some tidings about Ohandanadasa from some one. Ob, 
the favourable and unfavourable turns of life fall to the lot of 
men without their being foreseen ! For, 

I, who formerly walked forth with gentle steps from the 
town like a king surrounded by thousands of feudatory 
princes, the citizens pointing at me with their fingers as at 
the new moon, I, the very same person, am now entering with 
hasty steps the old garden of the very town, in fear, like a 
thief, all my efforts having become fruitless. (10) 

But why, they themselves are no more, to whose favour all 
this was due. ( Entering and looking about), Oh the sad 
appearance of the old garden! For here, 

The mansion, a grand work of masonry, is in ruins ( dilapi¬ 
dated ) like a family that once performed mighty deeds; th? 
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lake is dried up like tho heart of a good man by the destruc¬ 
tion of his friends; the trees bear no fruits like political 
schemes formed under adverse destiny; and the ground is 
covered with grass like the mind of a foolish man with bad 
counsels. (11) 

Moreover, 

The serpents hissing ( heaving sighs) are through pity 
excited by the sufferings of their acquaintances, bandaging, as 
it were, with the pieces of their sloughs, tho wounds of the 
branches of the trees which are uttering cries of pain in tho 
form of tho cooings of the pigeons, being hown with huge 
and sharp-edged axes, ( 12 ) 

Again, these unfortunate 

Trees, clearly disclosing the drying up within (their 
trunks), bearing the holes bored in them by worms like very 
heavy ( corroding) grief, gloomy-looking from want of shade 
and plunged into misery, are, as it were, proceeding to the 
comotery. (13) 

Tn the meanwhile I will sit on this broken stone-slab, easy 
to bo obtained in the adverse condition of life. ( He sits down 
and hears ). Ah, whence is this sudden sound of rejoicing 
mixed with the sound of drums and conches ? 

This tumult of rejoicing blended with the sound of deep¬ 
sounding drums and conches, which on account of its heavy 
swell overpowers ( stuns ) the narrow cavity of the ear of the 
hearers, and which on account of its magnitude is drunk in 
and then vomited forth as it were by the mansions, spreads as 
if curious to measure the expanse of the quarters. ( 14 ) 

( Musing ). Ah, I have it. This sound arising from the 
capture of Malayaketu indicates the increased joy in tho 
royal place-( Breaking off through jealousy ) in tho palace 
of Maurya. ( Weeping ). Alas! alas! 

I have been made the hearer of the prosperity of my toe; I 
have been made to see it after being brought here; and I 
think the effort of Fate is now to make me feel it 1 ( 15 ) 
Man —He has sat down. I shall now execute the command 
of His Honour (Jhanakya. ( He throws the noose of the rope 
round his neck inf root of lvA K. feigning not to have noticed hirnf 
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Ra'k.—( Looking at him ). Oh, the man is hanging him¬ 
self np. The poor fellow must be as miserable as myself! 
Well, I will ask him. (Approaching him). Good man, what 
are you doing? 

Man —( Weeping ). Sir, the samo that an unlucky man 
like myself does, when grieved at the loss of his dear friend. 

Ra'k.—( To himself). I already knew that the fellow was 
miserable like myself. ( Aloud ). 0 my compa nion in misery, 
if it is not a secret, nor very painful, 1 wish to hear your 
account. 

Man—S ir, it is neither secret nor very painful; but with 
my heart afflicted with the loss of a dear friend, I cannot 
afford to brook even so much delay in death. 

Ra'k.— ( Breathing a sigh to himself). Woe to me! Here 
I am put to shame by this man since I am apathetic like a 
stranger in the calamity of my friend ( Aloud ). Friend, if it 
is neither secret nor painful then 1 wish to hear it. 

Man —Oh, Your Honour is very pressing. What help ! I 
will tell it. There is in this town a jewel-merehant nainod 
Vishnudasa. 

Ra'k. —( 2b himself). There is, Vishnudasa a great friend 
of Chandanadasa. ( Aloud ). What of him ? 

Man— That dear friend of mine— 

Ra'k.— (With joy , to himself). Ah, his dear friend, he says 
That is a very close connection. I am glad he may bo know 
ing Chandanadasa’s account. 

Man —Having given away the ornaments and all other 
property to poor men, has now gone out of the city with the 
desire of throwing himself into the fire. I too came to this 

old garden in order to hang myself up before I should hear of 
his sad end. 

Ra'k.—F riend, what is the cause of your friend’s entering 
fire? 

Is he attacked by serious diseases that baffle the power of 
medicine? 

Man —No, no. 

Ra’k. —Is he smitten with royal displeasure little short 
(in its dire effects) of fire or poison ? 

Man— God forbid, sir, God forbid. No acts of cruelty are 
committed in the kingdom of Chandragupta. 
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Ra'k.— Did he love some woman that was out of his reach ? 

Man—( Stopping his ears). Heaven forbid! He is not the 
man to commit such an aot of immodesty. 

Ra'k.—D id he suffer, like you, from the inevitable loss of 
a friend ? (16) 

Man—S o, it is, sir. 

Ra'k.—( With anguish, to himself). On hearing that he is 
the friend of Cbandanadasa, and that the ruin of a beloved 
friend is the cause of his entering fire, my heart does but 
rightly tremble within me through the just feeling of 
affection. ( Aloud ). I long to hear in detail the account of 
his friend’s destruction and also the noble life of one who is 
prepared to die out of his affection for his friend. 

Man —Unlucky that I am, I can cause no further delay to 
my death. 

Ra'k.—F riend, tell me a tale that is so worth hoaring. 

Man— What course ? What can I do ? I will tell you; 
listen. 

Ra'k.—F riend, I am all attention. 

Man —There is a jewel-merchant in this town, by name 
(Jhandanadasa. 

Ra'k.—( In alaram, to himself). Here Fate has opened the 
door for initiating me into the study of grief. Be firm, my 
heart, thou hast to hear something very painful. ( Aloud ). 
Yes, friond, he is known to be a good man and a loving 
friend. What of him ? 

Man—H e is the beloved friend of that Vishnndasa. 

Ra'k.—( Aside ). Now the thunderbolt of grief is about to 
fall on my heart. 

Man—T hen, Vishnudusa to-day made a request to Chand- 
ragupta, in a manner befitting his affection for his friend, 

Ra'k.—W hat request, pray? 

Man—T his. He said—“ My lord, there is in my house 
wealth sufficient for the maintenance of a family. Your 
Majesty should take that in exchange and set my friend, 
Chandanadasa, at liberty. ” 

Ra'k. —( To himself). Bravo, Vishnudtlsa, bravo 1 You 
have proved your love for a friend. For, 
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You arc at onco resolved to cast off as an ovil, in spite of 
your being a merchant, that wealth for which sons try to kill 
their parents and parents their sons as if they were enomies, 
and for which friends relinquish their affection for friends. 
That wealth, therefore, of you, a merchant, has accomplished 
its end. (17) 

(Aloud). Friend, what did Maurya say in reply when 
thus addressed ? 

Man —Sir, thus addressed, Chandragupta replied to the 
merchant Vishnudasa—' e I have imprisoned Cliandanandasa 
not for the sake of money; but because he had concealed 
the wife of minister Rakshasa, and he did not deliver her up 
although repeatedly asked to do so. If, therefore, he would 
deliver her, he might obtain his release; otherwise he would 
be capitally punished.” Having said so, he ordered Chanda- 
nandasa to he taken to the place of execution. Thereupon the 
merchant Vishnudasa left the town intending to enter lire 
before ho heard of the sad end of his friend, Chandanadasa. 
1 too, came to this old garden in order to hang myself up to 
death before the melancholy nows about Vishnudasa reaches 
my ears. 

Ra'k. —Friend, I hope Chandanadasa is not yet put to 
death. 

Man—H e will be executed to-day. He is now repeatedly 
requested to give up minister Rakshasa’s family; he does not 
deliver it out of his affection for his friend. For this reason I 
would no longer delay my death. 

Ra'k. —(t Joyfully, to himself). Bravo, Chandanadasa, bravo! 

Noble man, you are acquiring a fame like that of S'ibi 
arising from the protection of those who came to you for 
protection even in the absence of your friend. ( 18 ) 

(Aloud). Friend, go, go quickly to Vishnudasa and pre¬ 
vent him for entering the fire, 1, on my part, will rescue 
Chandanadasa from death. 

Man—B y what means will Your Honour release Chanda¬ 
nadasa from death ? 

Ra'k. —{Drazoiny his sword). By means of this sword 
my companion in any undertaking. Lo, 
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This my sword, which, dark-blue in appearance like a water- 
charged-cloud and the sky, appears to bo thrilling with 
eagerness lor fight, being grasped in the hand, and the 
strength of which, in consequence of its high temper has been 
seen by my enemies tested on the touch-stone of battle, now 
prompts me, who am overpowered by (have lost control over 
myself on account of) my affection for my friend, to some 
act of daring. ( It) ) 

Man—S ir, when you thus betray yourself by offering your 
life for the merchant Chandanadasa, but are fallen into an 
adverse condition of life, I am not able to know you definitely 
and to recognize in you Minister Rakshasa of blessed 
name, whose feet I have thus the good luck to see to-day. 
(lie falls at hi* feet). Do you favour me then by clearing 
my doubt. 

Ka'k.— 1 am that man who witnessed the destruction of the 
race of his masters, who is the cause of his friends’ misery, a 
vallain, of accursed name, and a Rakshasa in the real sense of 
the term. 

Man —( Again joyfully falls at liis feet ). Oh wonder! 1 am 
glad 1 have seen you. 

Ra'k. —Arise, arise good friend; no further delay now. 
Toll Vishnudasa that Rakshasa is just going to deliver 
Chandanadasa from death. ( He repeats ‘ This my sword,” ke. 
and walks about with the drawn sivord in his hand ). 

Man—( Falling at his feet ). Excuse me, revered Minister. 
As you know, S'akatadasa was first ordered by the cursed 
Chandragupta to be taken to the place of execution. From 
that place he was borne away by some one and taken to 
somo other country. Then the cursed Chandragupta, angry 
that such a piece of carelessness should have been committed, 
quenched the blazing fire of his anger against His Honour 
S’akatad&sa with the blood of the executioners. Since that 
time, whenever the executioners see a stranger armed with 
a weapon either behind them or in the front, they are on 
their guard, and wishing to save their own lives, kill the 
victim on the spot of execution. If Your Honour, therefore, 
goes there thus armed, the death pf Chandanadasa will only 
be expedited. [ Exit 
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Ra'k.—O h, how inscrutable is the oourse of the cursed 
('hanakp’s policy! For, 

If S'akatadasa was brought to me with the consent of the 
enemy then why were the executioners (lit. persons appointed 
to kill criminals ) put to death by him in anger ? If he was 
not, then how could he even think of suoh a sinful fabrica¬ 
tion ? Thus my mind being mounted on conjectures arrives 
at no define conclusion. ( 20 ) 

( Refecting ). 

This is not the time for the sword, since the hangmen 
would put (my friend ) to death before ( I could rescue ) him. 
Policy bears fruit after an interval of time; what is the use 
of it in this case ? Indifference is not proper, when my dear 
friend has met with an extremely dreadful calamity on my 
account. I know now how to act—I will offer this my body 
as a ransom for him. ( 21) [ Exeunt, Qmnes . 

End of Aot VI. 

ACT VII. 


( Enter a Chanda'la ). 

Chanda'. —Move away, respectable sirs, move away; be 
off, ye men, be off. 

If you wish to save your life, property, family and wife, 
then keep very far off from treason to the King which is so 
dreadful. (1 ) 

Moreover, 

If a man has recourse to something unwholesome, he alone 
is affected by a disease or dies; whereas if he takes to felony 
against a king, the whole family perishes. (2). 

If you don’t believe me then see here the merchant Chan- 
danadfisa who is being led to the place of execution with wife 
and son for acting treacherously towards the King. ( Looking 
towards the sky ). What do you say, ye respectable citizens ? 
Do you ask me whether there is any means of setting him at 
liberty or not? There is, sirs, if he delivers up the family of 
the minister Rakshasa, 
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( Again looking into the sky ). Wbatdo yon say? That he, 
who is kind to those who seek his protection, will never do a 
wicked deed like this merely for the sake of his life. Then 
wish him, ye respectable men, a blissful passage; but no more 
think of a means of rescue in this case. 

( Then enter Chandanada'sa in a criminal's dress, followed 
by a second Cha'nda'ia, with a pale on his shoulder and 
accompanied by his Wife diul Son ). 

Chand.— ( Weeping ). Alas! alas! Bow to the god of 
Death, that people like us who are afraid of deviation from 
the path of duty should die the death of a bandit! Or why ? 
Cruel men make no distinction between those who are in¬ 
different or wise. For, 

What obstinate desire it is of hunters to kill an innocent 
doer that leaves flesh and lives on grass through the fear of 
death? (3) 

( Looking about ). Oh dear friend Vishpudasa, how is it 
that you do not even give me any response. Or rather, rare 
indeed are those men who will even ( care to) stand within 
the range of sight at such an hour. ( Tearfully ). Those 
dear friends who are returning with their bodies with 
great difficulty, having resorted to shedding tears only as 
the means of averting (my misfortune ), are with their faces 
sad with grief, following me with eyes heavy through rising 
grief. 

Chanda’.— Severed Chandanadasa, you have arrived at the 
place of execution. Dismiss, therefore, your people. 

CHAND.—Dear wife, return now with your son. It is not 
proper to follow me further. 

WiFB—( Weeping ). You leave, my dear, for the next 
world, not for a distant country. 

Chand.— Dear wife, I die for a friend’s sake, and not for a 
personal crime. Grieve not, therefore. 

Wifk—M y dear, if that be the case then it is not proper 
for persons of a respectable family to return. 

Chand. —What has my lady now resolved to do ? 

Wins—To bless myself by following my lord's feet (in 
death). 
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(’hand. —That is an ill-conceived idea, dear. You 
should take care of this our son who is young and who has 
got no experience of wordly affairs. 

Wife —May the deities, hiking pity, bless him. Child, 
my boy, fall at the feet of your father which you see for the 
last time. 

Son —( Fallwj at his father's feet ). Papa, what shall 1 do, 
bereaved of you ? 

(/HAND.—Child, live in a country where Chanakya will not 
be found. 

Chanda'. —Revered Chandanadasa, the pale has been im¬ 
planted : be you, therefore, roady. 

Wine—H elp, Oh, sirs, help. 

(’hand. —Wife, why do you cry now. The gods take 
compassion on the afflicted families of those who go to 
heaven. ( Besides 1 suffer death for a friend and not for 
doing anything wrong. Why do you weep then whon you 
ought to rejoico) ? 

First Chanda'. — 0 Bilavpatra, seize Chandanadasa; his 
family then will go of itself. 

Sec. Chanda’.— 0 Vajraloman, here I seize him. 

( ■HAND. —Friend, wait for a while, so that I will embrace 
my son. ( Having embraced and smelt his Son on the head). 
Child, when death is sure to befall a man, die in doing a 
service to a friend. 

Bov—Need this be said, father? This is our family-rule. 

( Falls at his feet ). 

Chanda'.— 0, seize him. (The Chandalas sei:e Chanda, 
nada'ba ). 

Wife—( Beatiruj her breast ). Save him, 0 sirs, save him. 

Enter Ra'kshasa with a harried toss of the curtain ). 

Ra'k.—F ear not, lady, fear not. Ye hangmen, kill not 
Chandanadasa, 

Let this execution-garland, the road leading to the world 
of death, bo hung upon me, who formerly witnessed the family 
of my master suffering destruction before me (i. e. in my 
very presence ) as if it were an enemy’s family, who remained 
at ease when my friends were smitten with calamity as if it 
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was an occasion of great festivity, and who loves his soul, 
though made the object of ignominy, for the destruction of 
people like you ( as on a former occasion ). ( 4 ) 

Chani k—{L ooking at him with tearful eyes). Minister, 
what is this ? 

Ra'k. —Merely an imitation of a portion of your noble 
conduct. 

Chand. —Minster, what is this that you have done by 
rendering vain all this my effort ? 

Ra'k. —Friend, 1 have only attended to my own interest. 
Do not blame me. ( To one of the Cha'nda'las ), Friend? 
1-ell the wicked Chanakya— 

Vajra. —What is it? 

Ra'k. —Here am I, the man for whose sake this person, 
though worthy of veneration, has incurred the penalty of 
death at vour hands, he who, the glorious one, saving another 
at the cost of his own life in these evil times of the Kali Age 
in which tastes of the people are wicked, has rendered insigni¬ 
ficant even the glory of S'ibi, and who being pure in soul, 
has by his virtuous conduct eclipsed the course of conduct 
of the Buddhistic saints. ( 5 ) 

Fir. Chanda'. —0 Bilvapatra, you tako Chandanadasa in 
your charge and wait for a while in the shade of this cemetery- 
tree, while I report to Chanakya that Ministr Rakshasa is 
caught. 

Seo. Chanda'.-- 0 Vajraloman, let it be so. [ E/d F. C. 
with Chandanad A' sa followed by his Wife and Son ]. 

Fir. Chanda'. —Come Minister. ( They walk on ). Holla, 
is there any one here ? Inform the noble Cuanakya, tho 
thunderbolt to the mountain of the race of Nanda and the 
founder of the house of Maurya— 

Ra'k.—( To himself ). Oh pity! Even this I must hear! 

Chanda'. —That Minister Rakshasa whose intellect and 
prowess have been thwarted by His Honour’s state-craft is 
in our hands. 

( Enter Cha'nakyA, his face only visible , the rest of his body 
covered with a veil ). 

Cha'n.—S ay, friend say, 
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Who bound with the skirt of his garment the fire red with 
the mass of its mighty flames ? Who reduced the ever-moving 
( wind ) to a state of stillness with his snares? Who crossed 
by means of his arms the dreadful ocean, abounding in 
crocodiles and alligators ? ( 6 ) 

Chanda'.—S urely by Your Honour whose intellect is 
adept in state-craft. 

Cha'n.—N o, no, say not so. Say—-by Fate, the inveterate 
foe of the house of Nanda. • 

Ra'k.—( Aside ). This is the mean-minded—or rather 
nobl e-minded—Kautilya. 

The mine of all S’dstras, as the ocean is of jewels, with 
whose merits we are not sufficiently pleased, although 
jealous. ( 7 ) 

ChaJn .—(Looking at Ha'k., joyftdly lo himself). Ah, 
here is the minister Rakshasa, by whom, the great-minded 
one, the army of Vrshala and my own intelligence were seri¬ 
ously taxed for a long time with the heavy troubles of pre¬ 
parations, and of the devising of plans, which were the cause 
of protracted wakefulness. ( 8 ) 

( Removing the veil and approaching ). 

Oh minister Rakshasa, I, Vishnugupta, salute you. 

Ra'k.—( Aside ). ‘Minister’ is a humiliating epithet now. 
( Aloud ). Vishnugupta, please do not touch me, polluted by 
the touch of a ('handala.; 

Cha'n.— 0 minister Rakshasa, these are not (Mndalas. 
This one is a royal official named Siddharthaka whom you 
have already seen. This other here too is a servant of the 
King, Samiddharthaka by name. Poor S'akatad&sa, also, was 
made to write that forged letter by me, he knowing nothing 
( about its nature ). 

Ra'k.—(A side). I am glad my suspicion about S'akatadasa 
is removed. 

Cha'n.—W hy waste more words ? I tell you briefly— 

Those ( your ) servants, Bhadrabhata and others, the letter 
written in that way, that Slddh&rthaka, those three sets of 
decoration, that your friend Bhadanta, the man under afflic* 
tion you saw in the old garden, and the trouble of the 
merohant, all these—( Breaking of through modesty ).—Oh 
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valiant one, were devices of mine through my desire for 
Vfshala’s union with you. ( 9 ) 

Here is Vrshala, therefore, wishing to see you. Please see 
him. 

Ra'k. — (Aside). What help? I will see him. 

( Enter the King followed by his Soitb according to ranlc ). 

King— ( Aside ). I am indeed ashamed that His Honour 
has conquered, without a fight, the invincible army of the 
enemy. For, 

My arrows have perpetually to observe the vow of lying 
down in their own quiver, with their heads hung down, as if 
through grief for their condition and put to shame ( as it 
were ) by their not being used although furnished with sharp- 
edged points. (10) 

Or rather, 

One in whose interest, as in mine, his preceptors are wide¬ 
awake and attend to all the affairs of his kingdom, though he 
himself be sleeping, is able even with his bow unstrung, to 
vanquish, on earth, whatever is desired to be conquered. (11) 

( Approaching Cha'nakya ). Venerable sir, Chandragupta 
bows to you. 

Cha'n.— Vrshala, all your desire have been accomplished. 
Here we have the minister Rakshasa. Salute, therefore, His 
Honour, your prime-minister. 

Ra'k. —( Aside ). He has established the relationship. 

King —( Approaching Ra'kshasa). Sir, Chandragupta 
bows to you. 

Ra'k. —( Looking at him, to himsetf). Ah, Chandragupta! 
He- 

Who when yet a boy gave distinct promise of his future 
exaltation, and who has gradually obtained sovereignty like 
an elephant obtaining mastery over a herd of elephants. (12) 

( Aloud ). Viotory to yon, King. 

King —Sir, 

Just think—-What have I not conquered in the world, 
when His Honour and Your Honour are, as gurus, wide¬ 
awake in the proper use of the six expedients ? (13 ) 

Ra'k. —( Aside ). Ah, the disciple of Kautilya refers to 
me as a servant 1 Or rather, this is, indeed, but the humility of 
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< liandragupta, and it is only jealousy that makes me think 
otherwise. All things considered, it is hut proper that 

< lianakya has becomo victorious. For, 

A minister, dull-miiuled though he 1)©, is sure to rise to an 
exalted position when he has to serve a proper person ( /. e .. 
King ) who is ambitious, whereas a minister though of uner¬ 
ring policy, falls in the manner of a tree on the hank of a 
river, when ho has to deal with an unworthy master. ( 14 ) 
Tjia'n. —Minister Rfikshasa, do you wish that ('bandana- 
dusa should live? 

Ra'k. —Vishnugupta, what doubt can there bo (about it) ? 
( ha n.—M inister Rfikshasa, I have some doubt because you 
aro favouring (‘hnndragupta without accepting the sword 
(tlie badge of ministerial office ). If then you really wish to 
save l diandanadasa's life, accept this weapon. 

Ra'k.— No, Vishnugupta ; not so. I am unworthy to re¬ 
ceive the weapon, especially when it was wielded by you. 

( 'ha'n. —Minister Rakshasa, how can it be that I am fit to 
wield it and you are not. Just see— 

Those horses which being continually bridled and saddled 
have become emaciated, and also look at the elephants which 
have their spines swollen on account of being kept in conti¬ 
nual readiness, and which have been deprived of the pleasures 
of bathing, feeding, sporting, drinking and sleeping at will. 
( And all this) 0 talented one, is owing to the greatness of 
your prowess which subdues the pride of conceited foes. (15) 
Or, to be brief, Chandanadasa cannot live unless you accept 
the weapon. 

Ra'k.—( Aside ). 

The qualities of the kindness of the Nandas touch my heart, 
yet I am now a servant of their foes. Those trees which 
being watered by me had attained growth are cut off. So I 
must wield this weapon for saving the life of my friend. The 
courses of events do not submit ( or, make me submit, q p q rfSft ) 
to fate even after a long time. ( 16 ) 

( Aloud ). Vishnugupta, I bow to the affection for a friend 
which makes one undertake anything whatsoever. There is 
no alternative. I am willing. 
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( !ha’n, — (Joyfall if giving him the sword). Vrshala, Vrshala 
you are now favoured by the minister R&kshasa. I. congratu¬ 
late you on your good fortune. 

Kino—I t is Your Honour’s favour that Ohandragputa is 
thus enjoying. 

( 3der a Man ). 

Man—V ictory to Your Honour. Hero Malayaketu has 
been placed at the door, with his hands and feet chained, by 
Bhadrabhata, Bhagur&yana and others. The future depends 
upon Your Honour’s pleasure. 

Cha'n.—F riend, communicate your message to Minister 
Rakshasa. He knows (what orders to pass ) now. 

Ra’k.—(*1 side ). How no, having made me a slave 
Kautilya now makes me give the order! What help ? 
(Aloud). King Uhandragupta, you know that T. was living 
with ( i. e. in dependence upon) Malayaketu for some time. 
Let therefore his life spared. 

King —(Looks at ( 'ha'nakya’s face ). 

< 'Ha’n.—K ing, the first request of Minister liakshasa must 
be granted. ( To the Man ). Tell Bhadrabhata and the others 
in my name, that King Ohandragputa, at the request of 
Minister Rakshasa, grants Malayaketu his internal king¬ 
dom. They should, therefore, accompany him and come hick 
after he is established on his throne. 

Man—A s Your Honour commands. ( Going). 

Oua'n.— Stay, friend, stay. 1 have something more to say. 
Tell Vijayapala, the Superintendent of the fort, that. Ohandra- 
gupta, highly pleased at the reconciliation of Rakshasa, orders 
that the merchant Ohandanadasa should be appointed to the 
post of the principal merchant in all cities of the world; and 
further, that all except the war horses and elephants should 
be set free. Or rather, with minister Rflkshasa as the adviser 
( of the King ) where is the need for horses and elephants 
even 1 So now, 

Unloose every tie oxcopt that of (riding) horses and 
elephants; having fulfilled my solemu declaration, I will 
( now ) tie up my hail only. ( 17 ) 
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Man —As Your Honour commands. [ Exit 

Cha'n.— 0 King (Jhandragupta, 0 Minister R&kshasa, tell 
me what further favour I may confer upon you. 

King— Is there anything dearer than this ? 

R&kshasa is won over; I have been placed on the throne, 
and all the Nandas are annihilated; what thing, more to be 
coveted than this, remains to be accomplished? ( 18 ) 

Ra'k.— -Still let there be this word of Bharata— 

May King Chandragupta with his prosperous connections 
and servants long protect the earth—he who is a kingly 
manifestation of that self-existent God, to whose tusk, when 
He had assumed the form of the Boar fitted to grant protec¬ 
tion, the earth, of yore, clung, amidst universal destruction, 
and on whose arms she now leans, being frightened by the 
Mlcchchhas. ( 19) [ Exeunt Omnes 


End of Act VII. 

End of the Drama Mudra'ra'khasa composed 

BY Vis'AKHADATTA. 



NOTES* 


P- 7. ^rrmirfrij;—gsrm far: tow: ssnrow; a <w 
( by transference of an epithet) Hld 4 ,^ hero neither 3 ( $*r ) 

nor api£ can be affixed; nor can wo explain the coinp. as a Bah. comp. 
(pwfSraT tow: nfew); for in that case we shall have to take 
recourse to LakaJuxvdy as it is not that the work contains but 
an account of the way in which Kakshasa was won over to his 
side by Chanakya; see Bhattoji on Kau. on Pan. 

IV. 3.87. 

—Parvati, who had believed herself to be the most fortunate 
lady having obtained a place in half the part of S'iva’s body, now 
finds that there is another actually worshipped by her husband being 
allowed a seat on his head, and, therefore, calles her ‘blessed’. The 
question may also imply taunt as suggested in the com. * 

S'iva pretends to misunderstand the point of Parvati s question, and 
answers ‘ It is SWikala' (also situated on his head). Parvati. 
in her simplicity of mind asks fgfr g &c. The equivoques and puns 
are fully explained in the com. —in the second line of the 

stanza does not mean‘a proper name’, but a term that signifies a 
particular thing ( )■ WW \€v—^y P*u. U. 3. 26. 

tewft and ( II. 3. 27 )—when a pronoun and the 

word fa are both used and ‘cause or reason’ is to be expressed, the 
Gen. or the Instr. may be used. fastt WT fcWr I *iff 
—art is understood in the first case, sptf in the other, fqspqq 
one of the two female friends of Parvati. In the Parvatiparinaya 
Nilfcaka ( cf t also Kura. VIII. 49 ) she and vsrtfl are represented as 
P.’s attendant companions in her father's house before marriage. 

—Does not mean * fraud ’ but ‘equivocation, skill in Valrol ti\ 
being an abstract noun from $T 3 which has the same meaning as in 
WfWK. 

The fig. in the stanza according to the Com. is Vakrokti ( equivo¬ 
que ), which consists in giving quite a different sense to the words 
of another by means of a pun or an affected change of tone. See 
K, P. IX. 1(78). As pointed out by the Com., the equivocations 
of the stanza are intended to indicate the crooked policy which 
underlies the plot of the play. Gwbg& is the sovereignty of Chandra- 
gupta, P&rvatt of Nanda. Tndu suggests Chandragupta. 
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P. fc. srtfif&Rft—Which would else havo manifested itself. 
Present for immediate future; see com. ^ 3 : —avoiding, 
if allowed to fall at u e. heedlessly, at random; see com., had he 
treaded at will the earth would have sunk down. We may, however, 
take #cq$: with qgft: meaning «gentle or slow % as better corres¬ 

ponding to the constructions in the 2nd and 3rd lines. 

Amara. 5^—OTTcT ?fct an object. ^I^ft 

gnfa ^51 at fry ( ftlld not wt?r: as some 

explain it; for that will give ) crtt^RcftfcT. The reference is to 
the three cities of gold, silver and iron b^ilt in the sky, air and on 
earth by Maya, the architect of the dorr which were destroyed by 
S'iva at the request of the gods. f^ T ' .. .,o came to signify the demon 
who ruled over these three cities, gtt a Madh. 

comp. is defined as < ^ ’ *• e. a dance which consists 

of the mere movements of tho body without gesticulation and which 
is regulated by tho marking of the musical intervals or stops The 
dance here alluded to is the Tandava dance of which S'iva is repre¬ 
sented to be very fond. 

This stanza, too, has a bearing on the plot of the play. It fore¬ 
shadows the difficulties to be experienced by Chanakya on account 
of his dosire to spare the life and securo the services of Rakshasa, 
though able to kill him and Malayaketu; see com. There is in the 
first three linos the fig. AtWayokti or exaggeration, and PariJcara 
or the fig. of the significant epithet in the fourth line.- 

P. Id. —The benedictory stanzas, so called becauso the 

deities are supposed to be delighted by it. (^ctT )• Jftgad- 
dhara derives the word as aroM>nfafT | q^TRJ^ > 

qq 1 I and by adding ^ ( f) ^t. For the origin 

<•/. r? qitfa <1 sprur 1 fat a 

<£jj| ai II The Nandi is of four hinds 

mf ^t 3TRfi; 'reravft m i qptf ftf&r j ns*rfts qfan n The 

here consists of 8 padas if pada be understood to mean i a 
quarter of a stanza’ and is of the qsqq^t typo, since the plot 
is slightly hinted in it; see com. and R&ghavabbatta on N&ndi 
in S'ak. 

sr p qp fr the close of the Nfindl, the SAtradhara. This 

seems somewhat puzzling. What is the predicate to be supplied ? 
If wo supply qsfet then two questions would naturally present them¬ 
selves—who repeats the NSndi? and when does the SAtradhAra 
enter? The only possible answer to these is that the SAtradh&ra 
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enters the stage and himself recitos the Nandi But as the Nandi, 
contains a blessing or a salutation to some deity it is auspicious and 
as such must form the first words according to the general usage 
of Sanskrt writers. Cf Jagaddhara on Mai. Mad. 

tferttan i vm i vwft Whtoh- 

I Cf. in this respect Panini who begins his work with 
(though it should have properly been like the 

following Sutra SJf^rpJT: ) t by putting in first, as it is indicative 
of prosperity. Comp, also the words of Patanjali quoted by our Com. 
on p. 177. Hence it is that the stage direction gfarq never 

introduces a Sanskrt play, but is usually written after the Nandi 
as JTFSFcT For other particulars, see our note on these 

words at S ak. p, 4 or Vik. p, 5. Bharata's rules also provide that 
the Sutradhara may retire after having repeated the Nandi and then 
another actor possessing qualities answoring to those of the Sutra¬ 
dhara and called i Sthapaka’ should enter and commence the play. 
But the best writers do not seem to have taken advantage of 
this option. 

—The manager or chief actor. It is probablo, the exhi¬ 
bitions of puppets and paper figures preceded the drama and that 
SiUradhara meant originally the holder of threads or strings by 
which he moved the figures as ho spoke. When the drama was 
developed Sfttradhfira came to mean the thread of connection running 
through and holding together the varions incidents &c, to be repre¬ 
sented in a piece. See com. 

arpct: adjoining region, frontier; cTC W a 
frontier king paying tribute to an emperor (see Malli. on Rag. 
IX. 15 ); hence a tributary prince in general. For ifcqx and other 
names, see introduction, like ( Vik. I. 2) is used for a 

literary action or composition. —to tell the truth, forsooth, 

indeed. This comp, indec . is of constant occurrence. Cf. qv qfq 
Ven. Act. I, Mrch, IV. Kad. p. 131. jffiypr:—the 
present participle is used intransitively to show a or causes 

qvwfrwrt I BhAnujS Dikshita on 

Amara. jgfa—act of ploughing, cultivation; here used in its 
Ldhshanika or secondary sense of ‘seeds sown.’ —the 

capacity to produce sheaves; fr. WH ( a stalk or a sheaf of corn ) 

+ $ + % ( 5) which is added to f, by P&n. III. 2. 24 *nd the Vftrfc, 
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on it ( see com.), to and in the sense of 'corn* and ‘a 
calf’ respectively; (flY^FTC* otherwise). 

In some editions these words are omitted which is 
better for bresity, The cons, or meaning of the sentence does not 
suffer thereby as the Sfttradhara farther on says§5f*^ff 

— Mas. and pi. ( when it means the house with its environ¬ 
ments ). The word is by no means of rare occurrence. cf. cfSTFITt 
Meg., II. 15 jpnfi S'ak. VI. 

p. 171. 

1\ 15. —Is a sot! of sound resembling which accom¬ 

panies every effort in such mechanical works as that spoken of here. 

§fHr nraf. 

gofsef^T &c.—.An instance of UTCcfi ffrf a style of composition which 
is characterised by simple compounds and words of easy import. The 
adjectives qualify both ( which follows from the context) and 
(the Bcienco of policy personified—whose help is invoked as 
being indispensably necessary for success in the object sought to be 
accomplished in the piece ). The six gunas in the case of are 
( 1) ( forming an alliance), ( 2) fau?: ( war ), ( 3 ) vfPTH. au 

expedition or marching against, ( 4 ) (waiting for a suitable 

opportunity to attack or to improve one’s weakened resources, (5) |^‘ 
( duplicity), and (6 ) srpSHT** ( applying to a powerful king for 
help &c. ). 1) expedients, to be used in household manage¬ 
ment ; ( 2 ) the four updyas are I Aruara. 

( 1) a householder’s position, ( 2 ) stability of a kingdom, in 

the case of NUi means—the three states of loss, stability and increase 
( of the collection of the eight things viz .—f foffi r f qqt 3pt: %g: 

I TOWWt ^Tpql ^ fttwi II ). eppSr—( 1) household 
duties; (2) political ends. o-gref— cf. the Subhashita 

**fi <m*rs wfi >#^5 hrh i v 

q i ypi p Kft y jsfar II The Com points out also an implied reference 
to Autumn described in the third act and explains the equivoques 
in support of his statement. See com. He thus shows the stanza to 
be an instance of what is technically called * Trigata ’ a minor anga 
of A'nmkha or Prelude. 

—The varientis Voc. sing, and means ‘You 
who are the cause of the well regulated domestic life. 
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w n tew —qftr qjq fi} v. l t is better for the Sfttra, calls his wife not 
for some but a special business now as is apparent from his words 
Although he had started with the intention of 
calling her for singing, he had given it up now after seeing the 
preparations at his house and is anxions to know their reason now. 
It also explains why he calls her ( ) quickly. 

P. 1G. gf remft rr SHfa s Fflfo r—Feeding the Brahmanas is a part, 
of the Pura.Jcharana enjoyed at an eclipse. Soc Dharmasindhu 
p. 27, also Yaj. Smrti I. 217, 218 (aqxn?TT^n^T?T§:... I •••IHFT 
| &c.) Although a S'raddha is usually prohibited at 
night it is specially enjoined at the time of an eclipse and so may be 
performed at night on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. It may be 
confined to the presentation of uncooked food, sweetmeat &c. Mr. 
Dhrnva quotes the following from V. P. 

ffir, fr. or * ftro M*TT frMPT Cf. Maim ^ 3 ftq*- 

m-- I 3Tl%rrf <| ftncft I! 

* 8 C 8 TC<l|f—According to Garga there are 24 Angas and 10 
Upahga8 of the mixed science of astrology and astronomy all of 
which are here spoken of without distinction as Angas. 04 seems to 
be a favourite number with the ancient writers. Thus the scenic 
Art (Natyas'astra) is divided into 04 Angas . There are also 
64 Kalas . 

&c.—The double entendres on this stanza are well explained 
in the com. Mrp—determined purpose, firm resolve. ( 1 ) for 

Rahu, to suit the double meaning ; ^ 2 ) it stands for Malayekctu by 
a sort of convention often resorted to by poets, as does for 33 TOPTT 
m for <fcc. In separating the words we have followed the 
Com. and translated accordingly. But it is better to read the two 
words as one ( 1 ) the cruel planet, in combination with 

the Ketu; ( 2 ) Rakshasa &c. as in the foot-note. We need not then 
take %g in the sense of R&hu. Similarly stands for as 

tffa does for vffa&T. The Com. reads y ffi fry fro ( which is also the 
reading of the majority of Mss.) and separates the words in the 
second case as But goes against Chanakya’s 

statement further on—f?q iftif ( See si. 18 ) and the 

words of the spy. in si. 19 , which require the reading 

adopted in the text, viz . 3 * 35 ©. Again, a man of Ch&nakya’a 

stamp and high mettle would not himself speak of the Mandala 
being This is also the reading of g. I), which quotes this 



el. see further on, notes on p. 19. Mandala in this case compre¬ 
hends the seven constituent parts of a kingdom, as given by Ivuman- 
daka in his Nitlsara, viz ^ 5^ ^ S|^ I 

mf KlVWxfi II IV. I. Cf. also Amara—^^i^g^j^ 
5^5511^ *31 I ffKIjjTft HfcTC*. I When all the seven members of a king¬ 
dom work in perfect harmony it is called As for 

Mandala and the comparison to the moon, comp, also K. n. VIII. o. 
Chan.'s fears, however, were roused because Ohandragupta’s royalty 
had not taken a firm root yet. Cf. 3?fatffaf&cnF*T-‘ Wj: 

i ^ ejpr&l ir L 8 * 

P. 17* —Some Mss. omit these words but thoy are 

necessary for the following speech of the Nati to be intelligible. 
Some read but this is wrong, as the full name will leave no 
scope for the Nafei’s question. In his first impulse of anger Ohanakya 
catches up the word ^ from the Sutradhara’s speech and so re¬ 
peats it. 

tgYTOtTP—( 1 ) tho planet Mercury ; ( 2 ) the wise Ohanakya. 

—(1) conjunction; ( 2 ) connection with ; policy, strategy. 
In Balabharata the planet Mercury is similarly spoken of as prevent¬ 
ing a lunar eclipse. Cf Suffer JWW: 

mmw * II Bal. Bhar. 1.8. ( D. ). The 

Com. quotes Br. Garga S. in support of this view. The five Grahas 
meant are—The Sun, the Moon, Mercury (jq ) Jupiter ( jj$ ) and 
Venus (g^)- Varahamihira, in his Br. Sam., rejects this theory 
saying5?W *W& I ( ife* ^ 5T«5*«jf) 

frMht II V. 17. 

WffRt —I 8 ® continuation of tho Sfit.’s speech and completes 

the Arya 3 * &c. The fig. is S'letha. 

Being a denizen of this world — for whom the 
task would be impossible. Or this may be equivalent to 
3 ^f(?fr 3 f showing himself on the earth. 

sraigsB!—Devoted to; hence attentive; mark this sense here and 
the various other senses in which the root is used in this 

work; <f. p. 14.1. 2, p. 18.1. 5, p. 28.1. 8, p. 26.1. 8. p. 87. 
1.19 &c. 

Chinakya fancying that he was not properly understood 
utters the full name of Ohandragnpta. 

P. 18. vtf&q: &c.—As to see infra p. 99. 

JWW—mTcTl: Com. on Amara. It is more pro- 
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bably derived fr. to bear or endure, f being changed to *[. yfc-— 
usually means but here—gsrTftt—is substituted 

for by a rule obtained by detaching the syll. from the 

Sutra flJiTWT &c * VI. 8. 84. pp. Ill, 

112 . 

P. 19. The mode in which the principal character is introduced 
bore is technically called Udyhdtyaka , It consists in giving to the 
words of one quite a different sense and thus introducing a character 
on the stage. Cf. Sail. Dar. 289, where the stanza s§{p &c. is 
quoted as an instance of this mode, -seo com. p. 14. 

f$P3TT &e.—Chanakya had vowed that he would not tie up 
his hair until he had completed the task of effecting the total des¬ 
truction of the Nanda dynasty. That task was not complete as long 
as Chandragupta’s rule was not thoroughly established. Chanakya, 
therefore, ties up his hair at the end of the play. The student will 
romember the similar loosening aud tying up of Draupadfs braid 
in the Venisanihara. 

qffajq— 4 Having defeated,' has here the force of an adu., ‘ in 
spite of, with force For the implications of the various expres¬ 
sions, see com. Cha'n. will further have an occasion to repeat this 
si.; see p. 42. 

P. 20. —Which is well known for tho spirit of 

Vengeance, qffa—indicates that tho fire is yet smouldering and 
may burst into a flame again at any time. SKIT 

ifirrft—though I have fulfilled my vow. Cf 
vmm I W*l f I! Ven. I. 19. si. cited in 

Al. K. as an instauce of Maldrdpaha. 

—Occurs in Uttar, and Chandakaus'ika. ^TT^T— 
WFt* ?WTT—the Imper, indicates the certainty of the destruction. 

Cf. q^q 1 q I «t|t m II 

Also Bhar. Vai. S'at. si. 21. 

TTMni*— -Jltflltflqc i SWfl . I a pt>P>l is to so address his Gunj. Cf, 
wroq qrftou B. Nat. 

fi rs g rfir—implies censure cast on the pupil for not having prepared 
a seat. —indicates the casting of the Bija; see com. 

sqfjppltft—and hence I did not notice the seat; see com. 

Rf—roughness of conduct, potulancc. 
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f\ 21 . an offer (in consideration of service done ). 

w4«hKg*Kwl —Hfqi starai uTOft m fttw i sf. cfom Praper- 

jsrt mff srffaifta ?rt i Sis. xiv. 74. Prc^snfa^ 

frlgm | Vcn V. 87 5f (3?) tnp$: v. Z.—Mr. Telang finds fault 
with this reading and with reason, for its cuts off the sentence 
TO from its correlative. 5 ^:—from what cause. If you ask how, 
here is the reason. 

& c -—Notice the vigorous style of and bold metaphors 
in this s'loka. —it is generally a dik that is personi¬ 

fied as a lady, the moon being regarded as her face. Of, Vik. IIF. 0; 

S^^TT Vik. ch. XI. 26. But here tho order is reversed. 
The wives of the enemies are compared to quarters and their faces 
are represented as moons. &c.—shows that Chanakya was 

not a reckless murderer of men, but duly respected the rights of the 
citizens. The fig.s are liupaka ( and qtqfor ) and Upamd 

( ^ ) which, however, detracts from the force of the liupaka . 

without would have boon better. 

P. 22. I the syntactical construction of 

these two slokas, though somewhat irregular, is not very difficult to 
understand. &c.—see Intro. 

—Out of regard for, because I lake interest in the 
well-being of Vrshala. —the sword, the symbol of ministerial 

office. The chief minister of those days f it seems had, in addition 
to his other duties, to act as commander of the forces in times of war 
Thus we find both Rakshasa and Chanakya as principal in com¬ 
mand of the troops of Malayaketu ( see p. 138 ) and of Chandragu- 
pta ( p. 148 ) respectively. 

—dm: F. I The former better expresses the idea of the 
insult rankling in Chan.’s mind and also better agrees with 
The reading TOP is evidently a corruption of &c.- 

The fig. is a fusion of Upamd and Cf . Ptf flrqfrT ^ TO 

vmmn i 

P. 28. arppftiT zealous or devoted work for the 

Nandas. If arfao be taken to mean 1 an attack,' then must refer 
to Vfshala. lt i 8 possible to manage him; lit. to 

place in a favourable or subservient position, —belief, intention, 
or object in view. poor, helpless; it is generally used as a 

term of pity; hot always in a good sense, while srj$ is used in a 
good or bad sense. It never means miserable or wretched as some 
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dictionaries give it. See our note on S'uk. p. 99. 

it + great, fr. 3 ^ to be great. 

* 

SHflf &c.—This is what is technically called STRiRWfaf. 
This mnst, however, be distinguished from the stage direction 3TRf$f 
for which, see Act. II. p. 48. In the case of the former the character 
addressed is absent and beyond hearing but rnontally pictured as 
standing before the addresser’s eyes; while in the latter case the 
person spoken to is within hearing and although not present on the 
stage is supposed to give replies (uttered by the speaker himself 
with a clever ventriloquism). This is done to make up for the 
deBciency of actors, q? fr. by Vart. 

on PSn. IV. 2. 104. wtfgq—a Brahm&na well versed in the Vedas. 

sTrfqq: ; irregularly derived by Pan. V. 2. 84, Gf. 
3TWRI. fa: I ft?PTT qifl foT* STtfaq 

II 


■’T'fai—shows for the sake of. arg—is a (prep, 

which can be used by itself in government with a noun or pronoun 
in the Aec.) in the sense of direction towards ( sjflVT ) or statement 
of a particular relation or state ()• See 8 id. Kau. on 

i Pan. I. 4.90. *rgif &c c/. 
«< 5 W &c. Bhar. Nit. S'at. 74. and tpn 3 ^ ^ 

qtr &c. Kad. p. 470. 

&c.—Explains the qfq. 

P. 24. Wife* ** & c .—Cf. j% q^Mlflwfa RJ I 

qRHUi RqiW II Pt. I. 136 &c—Mark the 

derivation:—^c^TT: fr. 3 to support, are those who deserve to be 
maintained (from their intrinsic merit); hencee excellent, true, 
servants, is derived fr. ^ to eat or to protect () 
who must be fed or protected under any circumstances. In inter¬ 
preting the last two lines we have followed the Commentator and 
translated accordingly. But that lowers the dignity of women. In 
this b 1 . three kinds of servants are mentioned; the first two forming 
one class (to be awarded ) the last a different type of servants. The 
last two lines should therefore be construed as ^pJTT: «TcT 4 
% Hm S«T*a wm, *f those other servants &c. stick to 

their lord like a wife, in prosperity as well as in adversity, for such a 
high ideal of wife, c/. SJTltof I « 

II Pt f I. 85, 
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;r?FTH—A comp, gcgqj: see Malli. on ^cftwr Rag- IV. 8, 
qrfw ^fpT:—Ohanakya had a double object to accomplish—to 
secure the whole kingdom of the Nandas for Chandragnpta and to 
win over Rfikshasa to his sido. For tins purpose he formed the 
following plan. Ho procured the death of Parvates'vara, but could 
not have killed Malayaketu also without risking his popularity. 
He, therefore, secretly frightened Malayaketu by the suggestion 
that tho murder of his father proceeded from him; but at the same 
time ho spread a report that Rakshasa had killed Parvates'vara. He 
strengthened the report by suffering Malayaketu quietly to escape 
from the camp of Chandragupta. He knew that Malayaketu would 
join Rakshasa and thus place himself in an adverse position to him 
and that then it would be easy to get rid of him. The rumour 
circulated was intended to be afterwards the means of destroying 
the alliance between Malayaketu and Rakshasa and thus to throw 
eacli of them into a desperate condition. See the Com.'s remarks. 

— il beautiful maid with a body gradually poisoned to such 
a degree that intercourse with her would prove to be instantaneously 
fatal. This artifice of employing tho poisonod maid to get an 
adversary quietly out of the way seems to have been sometimes 
resorted to in ancient times, as writers on medicine make a reference 
to it. Mr. Dhruva quotes from SWrftta—OTW- 
SJI^TC: I cOTRNfr I Ivalpasthana I. 5. ami 

I WTO JsqtTfft I SMI*!! 

ip#: 8H#II I II 

Pan. I. 8. 24. The root preceded by 
^ is Atm, when it does not mean i getting up/ i. e. is used in a 
figurative sense such as ( striving for, aspiring to &c,). Cf. Kir. 
XI. 13, S'is. II. 101. XIV. 17. Bhatti. VIII. 13. 
hold in check, to subdue, to secure, f^norfT^— goes with spngn* 
4T3TOPITO— a conjunctive Hvandva, 

P. 25. gsTTC— 4 Modes of proceeding or dealing ’ as Mr, Telang 
takes it. Or modes of moving in. &c.-or 3TNK &c. obtaining 

in various countries tqpjjpf—external form or appearance, disguise; 

<f smFT^reRi tupl fsqret i S'is. ii. 56. Hit. 

{SfjOT—may beter be taken as an ode. —actual doings, 

movements. arcrWRftf— See com. and Act. III. p. 89. — 

shows that the causes were not real but feigned ones. 
made to promote our interest or to subserve our object viz. to efieot 
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a split in the enemy’s camp and to alienate Mai. from Rakshasa; see 
com. also. Mr. Dhruva takes fic^cTt in the sense of ‘ Malcontents ? 
( who were made to desert our ranks and to join the enemy under 
the feigned character of maleontens) and quotes Soraadeva-ulri— 
TO gWTffW: fan: I In this case cf. 

K. n. XII. 22. () The reading also soems 

to be probable. It makes a positive step in Chanakya' s plan &c. 
circumvent Rakshasa. It means 4 They have been advised to 
show themselves) as outwardly disconted and therefore hostile. 
On p. 175 Chan, refers to and others as this show9 that 
there was The reading made to execute 

business of various sorts’ is simpler* —adherents; lit. 

raising against the Nandas along with. Cf. flfpajFft further on. 

—poison. Kings were required to be protected also from 
persons employed by their enemies to administer poison to thorn 
secretely ; see K. m VI. 2. On qj meaning poison cf. I). K. VIII. 
^c.; idem further on. 

—Composed by U'Sanaa or S'ukraeharya, son of Bhrgu 
and preceptor of the Agvras. 3FPTT ^ 

JTOftfrf *!7; science of government or politics, ^f qrrr ^ p; —a Jaina 
mendicant. fe*- -an external mark; cf. Rag. 

VIII* 16. Kir. I. 1, Here Chan, pursues the policy of 

Dvatdhtbhdva . 

P. 26. —The chief of, or the central figure in-the 

Prakrtis; the King.—Mr. Telang roads qqprufiMj PM 

evidently it is not a good reading. In the first place Chanakya 
would not call himself jpqpr; secondly our reading agrees well with 
the context further on. See p. Ill - cf ipqTTRflft in JTo^fa: in Mai. 
Mad. X. p. 217. where it may be taken to mean 1 King/ — 
administration, governing. Cf. and OTi: *TT ¥* cPSfftrwT 

S'ak. V. 5. —remains indifferent or apathetic^ takes no in¬ 

terest in state matters or politics. stfintfTT— c ^ ose application or 
devotion to; see p. 17. 

SI. 1 6. Fig.—a mixture of awScTOfaT and 
q?TO£—A roll of cloth ( cf. jrtt 4 p. 81) containing a series of 
pictures illustrative of the exploits of Yama or connected with his 
court. The Instr. is gqgKjpiW f* The exhibition of Yamapata was 
one of the sources of making money ; see Harsbacharita p. 170 where 
a Yamapatika, exhibiting the scenes in Yamapurf painted on a piece 
of cloth is described (q M&lwRwt I ). 
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SI.8. 17. 18. fsfalT—Fearful, unrelenting. The twoSl.fi. have 
a hidden meaning The first warns the people to pay 

their homage, and to be loyal to Chanakya; lest it would be a 
dangerous game to offend him ( by professing loyalty to the Nanda 
family ), The second means that the followers of Chanakya alone 
will be safe. The fig. in si. 17 is Kdvyalthya in the 1st half and 
Vydghitta in the 2nd. 

P. 27, —gffFT 5>TTtr *1 gnfr m lit. one whose 

name it is auspicious to invoke ur utter. It is an epithet to be used 
when speaking about persons entitled to respect or veneration; see 
Das'. R. 11. 68. v: ^r ^JT^I SJTffT one who is in a similar 

relation to that of a brother, as by learning under the same Guru or 
by professing the same religious creed &c. —to steal away, 

hence here, to assume it on one’s part, or to deny. This passage 

(from ft 5m.to mw—&c. ) 

is quoted in the Das. R. p.p. 85-6 with different readings as an 
instance of Nalika, a subdivision of Vithi which is defined as 
fllwwi f’Piir'tf rrti^n i 

&c.—The spy insinuates that he knows the people who 
are din-attached to Chandragupta and that Chan, would want to 
know them. The pupil had not the good senso to perceive this 
hidden meaning and calls the spy ‘ a fool.’ 

P. 28. &c.—is a lotus blooming at sunrise; cf. 

§S^tron f Wtsjqfo T?t5n% I S'ak. y. 28. 1 thrown 

out, hinted, insinuated, —subjects. 

P. 29. —Notice the Acc.; in such caso6 3^ should 

be taken separately and treated as a gee tupra, note on 

p. 28. and A. G. § 94. 

—Discontent, disaffection. — indec. used as an intro* 

ductory particle. ‘ Amara, 

«n*rtw— Cf. irrat ’rm: S'&k. p. 199. *puqn: Sfif— see 

the reason of this explained in the com. 

P. 80. — A man of a mixed olass (proceeding from a 

Ksbatriya father and a S'udra woman). Of. Yaj. I. 886. Mrch. IX. 
The Kayasthas, who formed the writer-caste, seem to have been 
much looked down upon in old days. “ Tho name S&katadasa is to 
be noted. It seems to belong to Eastern India where the K&yasthas 
are still a large and an important class of the population, and Das is 
still a prevailing surname Telang, 
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jcfpgtr —Lit. measure, honce consideration, significance, 
ftj— -ef. dim I Malli. on S'is. II. 10. 

W8 mrfclWSW I be a Bengalee or a Gnja- 

rathi name, but more probably the former here. 

P. 31. —For a similar, though not identical use 

cf. frfE Hffi q o i dl OTT W:- I Kum. V. 11. fmm:—mark the difference 
between a Uetailed account and ftfro expanse. faflK is derived 
from with affix U3T ( 3T ) by Pan. III. 3. 33 (ft; 

3RT*3 ft; 3*8ft«R: )i f^Tt is derived with m (er) by 
Pan. III. 3. 57 ( roots ending in »r and 3 take a?). cf. (fowl 
fttTft sqw: $ I Amaru; while there is a third word 

derived from the same root with viz. in the souse of, * a seat 
Pan. VIII. 8. 98. 

—An Avy. Comp.; you know, as you remember; see supra 
p, 29. —an air-hole, a widow; fr. aqqt + 3*q;, also 

—the affixes ^jq, ^ftq and qsq are added in the sense of 
• bordering on, little less than ;» qwqfcrfft q&TFT:. originally 

derived from ^ (q«q#>T ^RcPC W ); cf. ^T^m^ffql qrqi 
Kad. p. 212. 

P. 32. ^rfq^T—Can. used in the primitive sense (qxf). 
tic.-This gives the reason why the ring slipped down so easily, 
qfsft—^ SJcftfa I m— 1 broathless. motiouless; cf. 

f5psqfiq|^ PnjcTfa^F; Kura. III. 42. Mr. Apte takes in the sense 
of modest humble, ( Die.); cf. in this respect 3TI%ScTqft3 f£fts I II. 7. 
SftPIT sftirq:—here begins the See com. lho acquisition 

of the ring is the incident which gives rise to the Hindu. ( see Intro¬ 
duction ). For the passage cited in the com. see D. R. pp. 13, 14. 

P. 88. The announcement of victory, soil, that in 

&c. coming immediately after Sfasq:. Such an accidental utterance 
is supposed to indicate future success or otherwise and forms 
a common device in Sanskrt dramas. It is technically called w 
and is classed as a subvariety of Patdkastham. It is defined as— 
qqRRraft fir?r$ S?Sli^Pl l *• *. unexpected utterance of 
words having a distinct bearing, but so put together as to be 
syntactically connected with the matter hand. Das'. liftp. III. 
18. Cf. ftwpn RilRl 8ft JTOWft foci: I *t«— aqfow | Uttar. 
I. &c.; also WJT 1 &c. P. infra* 

* Wilson Remarks— 

The Greek plays are full of similar instances, and they are 
sufficiently abundant in every other department of classical liter- 
2 
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ftct; + h\i. what is beneficial lo 
one, i. e. secures a good position for one, in the next world ; hence, 
the religious rites to bo performed on one’s demise. srnjgUTRT—The 
Prakrta Gen. for the Dative, Parvates'vara being a Mlechchha the 
question arises—how Chandragupta could perform his obsequies. 
The probable answer is that these foreigners on coining to India 
tried to mix with the people by adopting not only their dress and 
manners but even their religious ceremonies. 

P. 34. sreiT y s re rer—Is an expression of frequent occurrence. 
It means—in my name, at my command or direction. 

subject matter. The latter part refers to the 
ornaments which the three brothers are directed to receive from 
Chandragupta and to bring them to him (Chanakya). See the 
letter at p. 122, infra . 

—King of the Kulftta country. Kuluta is the name of 
a district (the modern lvulu, according to Mr. A. Borooah ) lying to 
the south-east of Kasbuim and to the north-cast of the Jalandar 
Doab on the right band of the S'atadm (Sutlej). It appears to 
have been a flourishing kingdom in the 6th and the 7th centuries 
as it is mentioned by Bana, Varahamiham and also by the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiouen Tsaug ( apparently as lying on the way from J&lan- 
dar to Mathura and Thanes'var (Telang's Intro, p. 32). 

—King of Malaya, the southern portion of the Ghauts 
running from the south of Mysore and forming the eastern boundary 
of Travancore. See, however, . N . B . below, This province 


ature. Cicero cities various curious examples In his book 41 De 
Divinatione/’ That related of Lucius Paulas is very analogous 
to the instance in the text. “ Lucias Paulas the consul had been 
appointed to conduct the War against Perseus* On returning to 
his house in the evening he found his little daughter Tertia full 
of grieft and on asking her what was the matter, replied 1 Persa 
( a puppy so named ) is no more. ’ Taking her up in his arms, and 
kissing her, the codsul exclaimed. M I accept the omen/ and the 
event corresponded with the expression/’ The ^effect of the omen 
seems also with the Hindus, as well as the Greeks and Homans, to 
have depended in a great measure upon a person’s applying it, 
and signifying [his acceptance of it .....Otonon dekeethai, Omen 
arripero, and Sabdam Grihitmn, are terms of similar import In 
threo languages.; 
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is still known by the same name. Ihsprj—King of Siudhu, the 
country around the Indus. 

P. 85. —King of the Parasikas. These are 

supposed to be the ancient Persians, or inhabitants of that part of 
Persia which borders on the Indu-Afgan frontier. 

—The ancient Persians were known for their cavalry ; 
cf. Bag. IV. 02. It should be observed that with the exception of 
Malaya, all these names refer to the Northern and North-western part 
of India. 

N. Ji. —Although it is not clear from the play that all the kings 
were Mlcchchhas, as they are spokon of as only jjsujvq. 

lifHcW ye!' it is probable that they were so and belonged all to 
Northern India. Cf. therefore, Mr. Dhrava’s note—On its ( Malaya- 
kotu’s kingdom ) eastern border should be placed the kingdom of 
Malayades'a. Its site is roughly indicated by modern Malebhoom 
(Malayabhurai.) It lay probably between the Rapti and the 
Gandaki in Nepal. 

UcfH—Indelibly ; not to be effaced. —One of Yamas 

servants, who registers men’s virtues and vices. See Muir s Sans. 
Texts Vol. V* p. 802. One of the duties attaching to Ohitragu- 
ptas office is to inform Yama as soon as a person's period of life 
expires. SWT^—Chan, is so sure of the success of his plan that be 
asks Chi. to take off the names of these kings from his register as lie 
would send them in time to the abode of Yama. Mr. Telang com¬ 
pares Milton's phrase—blotted out from the book of life. See his 
notes. 

SWT *T fitenfa—Chau., on a second thought, changed his mind 
and did not writo the names of the princes he wished to destroy in 
the letter, for the obvious reason that S'akata. would not have copied 
it but given warning to Raksbasa. It was, however, of prime 
importance to him to have the letter copied jutft by S'akata., who 
enjoyed R&k.’s confidence and who became ( as Chin. with unmis¬ 
takable foresight expected him to be ) his secretary afterwards. The 
success of Chanakya’s plan depended on that. The defect in the 
letter was made up by the oral message. 

ijl—We should have adopted the reading By saying 
T fl jfc r Chan, does not state what it is; and then he wishes 
to keep the first part also vague, by saying &c.; and we see 
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from the letter ( see pp. 124-5 ) that it was not the first part only 
that was vague but the whole writing. So the reading is better. 

he name of the addressee, —*WT with is 

Atm. in the senses of ‘ q^[^4 V&rt. on 

Pan. 1. 3. 2,5; hero it means—H UffaOT' ygcTP^T —to read 
silently or to oneself as distinguished from * to read aloud ' i. e. in 
the hearing of others. 

P. 3C. 3 TTff—Very friendly, trustworthy. C/. Pag, V. B9, ^ 
The enemies; soe p. 120. sn^^fST— see p. 119. et seq. 

qjuf ^6—The further part of the communication was more import¬ 
ant and therefore Chanakya, to secure great secrecy whispers it into 
his ear. The poet also wants to keep up tho interest of his audi¬ 
ence iirthe subsequent developement of the plot. 

—We should expect tho stage direction 
after this hut that would not serve the poet’s purpose. He wanted 
him there to say aqrq'^gcft: (see next page ) which forms the qcna&TC- 
(VPT. So he represents Chan, as hastily calling out to his pupil 
without handing over the writing to him. 

I Pan IV. 4. 57; similarly 

wr* rer (usually ) the aqr not taking Vrddhi by the exemp. 
lion given by the maxim I Two police officers 

executing commands. Or sffiOTTffoF may mean (tf^q*) 
tho officer who gave the command and the officer who executed 
it. All Mss. (even the one followed by Wilson-seo H. T. Vol. II. 
p. 1G7.) give these as two different names. Mr. Dhruva, however, 
reads c£j$o treating the first as the name of the executing 

officor on the analogy of JJPTIB frjpTTO: further on ( see p. 44 ) and 
this seems to he a hotter view, fJ^TTn—disgrace, ignominy; cf % 
Kir. I. 43. 

P. 87. «rftr TOT—indicates a wish and introduces a question 
with respect to that wish being realised It may also mean here 
‘Is it likely that?’ *rsr rr^T^r—Sid., who was waiting for the letter 
Chan, had to give him. finds him absorbed in thought and thus 
exclaims to call his attention to him. Of course the words prove 
auspicious to Ch&nakya. This is another instance of a Pataka* 
thana ; see tupra. note on p. 88. 

P. 88. is a depreciatory term mostly used 

at the end of compounds and means «cursed, miserable, vile &c. 
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8ee Uttar. 1. Sometimes it precedes ihe word with which it 

is usod; Vid. 

P. 89. —Is here equivalent to honour, respect, 

or civility. The other reading is simpler. —■Clhig. sees a 

sly hint in Chanakya’s word —that he was honoured in that, 

way hy ftaksiiasa. tne loss of the ring leads Chand. to suppose 

that Chau, might have known about Bak.’s wife and son being in 
his house. 

—Honest, fair transactions. Chanakya perhaps pays here 
a compliment to the merchant. The pi. shows that Chand. s business 
was not cotined to jewelry only. —the earning of interest 

&c., emoluments. ^f&Tx^T—(JJFTt ^TC ); fr. + by the 
rule ‘ ^ ( Bha. Dik. and lias',); but the Sid. Kau. re¬ 
marks ^ifiraFT l tot«?: I 

'T 3 ^Wfarr? 1 a 1 More correct bs 

therefore, explain ^ being affixed by Pan. IV. 4. 38, 

The form ^/upszn is incorrect unless we read 3f]j%^n in which 
case it will be an adj . derived from 

^ Cau. to cause to remember with regret or longing for 

the past. ( srwft I #TT WA I Sid. Kau. ). Cf. 
S'is. VI. 60. *urcq{% will simply mean ‘to put in mind of, to cause 
to remember 5 which does not seem to be intended here. 

STPcf —An expression constantly occurring in plays and expres¬ 
sing one's disapproval of or abhorrence at blasphemous or malevolent 
words, or indicating a wish that some ovil should be averted. 
tRfar—wi <jt3t fa ftfai. (aff. f ). fH 

xrtcTJfNTTcft^r «TT. See Bag. V. 56. 

P. 40. &c—Chandanadasa thought that Chan, wanted 

a money payment from him. —Brahmanio and Bud¬ 

dhistic accounts tally in depicting Nanda as very avaricious. The 
Nandas were said to possess the fabulous amount of 99 crores of gold 
coins. On the cupidity of the Nandas. Mr. Telang refers to Max 
Muller’s History of A. S. Literature pp. 289-296, and adds 
‘cupidity seems to bo attributed to the Mauryas also.’ 

«raf^t-~Lit. non-punishment or not torturing (people like 
you ). The adoption of stringent measures or is a kind of 

or punishment; cf TI 

flpf: II K. n. XVIL 9. ChAn. means to suggest that Chandra- 
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gnpta would bo happy not to have recourse to harsh measures against 
his subjects ( such as imprisonment, torturing them &c.). 

TWT I* ungrammatical; it should be or ?J5T1% fto, 

unless it means 1 opposed by the king.’ Or road 

^ c *—The reading is rejected as it goes against 

the context. For in the next speech Chan, accuses Chand. not of 
taking the wife and son of Rftk. to his house but of giving asylum to 
them when left there by Rak. himself, which appears to have been 
the case even from the words of Rak, on p. 52. 

P. 41. STT3F8$—Dishonesty ( contradiction) in words and not 
in reality. Chaudanadasa lays strees on Chan. 8 apujfcf and wishes 
to convey to him tho idea that he denied the presence of Rak.'s 
family in his house at the time he was speaking but does not wish 
to hide the fact that it was with him before that time. But lie 
admits that he might be charged with seeming dishonesty in words 
only in as much as he did not state that in plain terms before. 

Notice the Loo.; or it may be Loc. Abs.; «in the 
reign of Chandragupta.’ 

( 3TF& ) STR-may be here uwFt (in the sense of possibility ) or 
(you are foolish enough to deny knowledge &c). 

Ac.—He means—dangers easily befall man ; but it is very difficult 
to remedy them. One, therefore, must not tempt them. 

SPjft &c.—In the case of men who are away from home, it is 
a hard calamity to have the rains sot in before they return home. 
For the idea cf Meg. I. 8 and Rag. XIII. 28. V. L means a 

cloud ready to burst. I Amara. Ac. —The 

mountain Himalaya is famous for herbs of great potency and virtue. 
Cf . Kum. I. 10. This stanza (with a variety of readings) is 
quoted anonymously in the gar. Kan. as an instance of 

We have removed this si. from the text as it is not in accord with 
the merchant’s demeanour in this case. He had come from home 
prepard to meet with any fate and to make any sacrifice in the cause 
of his friend. To attribute fear to him goes against the self-possession 
and firmness of purpose which he displays throughout this scene. 
Wilson, too, does not seem to have had the si. in the Mss, consulted 
by him; cf . his trans.—* Beware, The hooded snake hangs over you, 
and far Your hope of safety lies. As Vishuugupta Will Nanda Ac. 

P. 42. —Gh&j, means—R4k. cannot be expected ot 

do, single handed* what he failed to do when assisted by bis brother 
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ministers, and those too, able statesmen. —The comparison 

to the moon suggests that S'ri must be regarded now as inseparably 
united to Chandragupta. 

niust be taken in this case, in the sense of 
the poten. ( in the sense of impossibility of 3W$T?t )-who 
will wish to attempt the impossible task &c. ffarftrT one of the 
Mss. consulted by Mr. Dhruva, reads (will be proved 

false) in which case ^ would refer to the result of the battle 
contemplated by Rakshasa. V, J.-driving away 

of the people by the policemen. But this will leave less room for 
Chan.’s next speech than the word does, —is used 

here 

P. 43. in the sense of is unusual; 

is the word used in that sense; c/ m Rag. XIV. 70. fcrfclT—As 
to S'ibi, see notes on VI. 18. 

P. 44. JjftnSK—The keeper of the fort or superintendent of the 
prison. Some read ^ after making jtto a proper name. But. 
the sing. further on shows that one person is meant. See p. 176 
also. valuables, property. —Faults common to 

humanity. 

P. 45. —( I. 7. ) may also go with f &c,; you have 

made an excellent beginning. Chftn. says this spnTci* The shrewd 
politician does not want his pupil even to know what his plans are. 

—catch or overtake. Mark this sense of the root. Gf 
=TR inm^t Mai. Mad. Y. a**—Arrangement. fiftys 

, WR** —I wish ^em godspeed. 

P. 46. Huntf wOt— G f- S'ak. frqft fcTT Act. I. ^ 
—One of these is superfluous both being synonymous. (See 
Amara. II. 9. 57 ) however, may be taken to mean, ‘ If they 
desire although they do not ’ (aTO|J||jjw!| qflJf Amar. III. 4 18. ) or 
the readiug fWiqfaPTb should be preferred * whoso effort (to go) is 
successful.’ f fcpq ht ijptpT—Chanakva speaks like one quite con¬ 
scious of the success his plot is to attain. He knows how excellently 
it was begun. 

qfHTC—(1) moving about ( i. e. acting) alone, away from the 
relatives and friends of Nanda ; (2) straying from the herd. Cf % 
Kir. XHI. 8. from to overflow or to spout up; 

excessive. ftnUHf? —(2) forming schemes, ( 2 ) roaming about. 
As this is a trans. verb, the object qq in the first case and eq in the 
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second must l>e supplied; cf. in the first case foqqjft faWTStft I 
Kir. II. 3 uqq&T ft?niwpj I V. 1. meaning 1 affected with the prido 
of valour or strength’ will he better from a grammatical point of view, 
though less forcible. 1 ) force you to yield or t> he 

inclined to, prepare you for ; ( 2 ) break in for use. Tho comparison 
with the elephant iniplios power but without a proportionate dogree 
of mental vigour or acuteness of intellect. The fig* is repeated at 
p. 93. 


ACT II. 


P. 48. With this Act begins the Garbhasandht ( see com.) 
which is a combination of g! E qi 5 TI ( a certain hope about the attain¬ 
ment of the final object) and q?TT3>r or ,rili episodical dramatical 
incident. For further particulars see com p. II. For the passage 
3WTT5W &c. quoted in the com. see I). R. p, 19. 

Having depicted in the 1st Act the character of Chanakya as a 
sound politician^ seeing beforehand with the clear foresight of a 
statesman the doings and policies of his adversary and promptly 
taking measures to counteract them with perfect confidence in his 
own powers and diplomatic skill, the poet proceeds to give in this 
Act that of his political rival, Rakshasa. He is described as a man 
unsuccessful in all his undertakings, as one wanting in that keen 
political insight which enables a statesman to see through incidents 
the machinations of his enemies that lie behind them. Ho is thus 
the reverse prototype of Ohanakya. 

A juggler, a serpent-charmer; fr. 

(Sf), Pan. IV. 4. 2. Also Vrddhi being 

optional; see note on p. 36. being the principal 

part of a serpent’s body which attracts attention is used here for the 
body by in our present text is a mere misprint. 

—There is a or pun upon the several words of this si.; the 
double meanings are explained in the corn. fl R T gfa —(1). The 
proper selection and application of drugs that servo as antidotes; 
(2) tho judicious management of state affairs, administration of one’s 
own state (and not of foreign matters ). -in the case of the 

snake means the enchanted circle which a serpent-charmer draws 
round a snake to keep it within its limits. In the case of the king 
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this may mean the circle of the consistuent parts of a kingdom, as 
the Com. takes it, or the band of the frontier friendly, hostile and 
neutral kings. For various kinds of Mandalas see K. n. VIII. 

(1) charms and (2) state secrets, qujui gr flfo —may be 
translated by tifrTOfcTCR serve kings and serpents. fTSPtPcT—(I) 
prescribe remedies, (2) deal with, serve. 

—This is what is technically called 3TT^RP?TftcT For its 
definition see com., where the quotation is from D. R p. 51. It 
is a speech addressed to some one not present on the stage but 
supposod to be behind the curtains and within earshot. See supra . 
note on In reply to his question the actor protends to 

hear something said by the person or persons addressed and repeats 
it for the audience by asking the question ‘what do you say &c.’ 

—He means—To serve a king is playing as danger¬ 
ous a game as playing with serpents. arfif— is a word of Vedic 
origin and originally meant the malignant influence personified os a 
demon ( also called Vritra ) that kept confined the cclostical cows 
(the waters) which Indra liberated by killing the demon. Then it 
came to signify the malignant snake. 

P. 49. iJfW^JHTTOgl——*TrT is emphatic. A rider who is 
foolish enough to ride a mad elephant. The reading adoptod in the 
toxt is better as it keeps up symmerty. RTcT^rTSft-pTcT is used in the 
senso of the abstract noun ^tr ( Hit Tf>: ) 3 $^) srScffar*?: 1 lit. 

appearing or behaving like a conqueror, assuming the airs of a con¬ 
queror; hence haughty, overbearing. Here the juggler evidently 
refers to Obanakya as likely to bo ruined on account of his haughti¬ 
ness. This he does to show to the audience that he is a partisan of 
Rakshasa. —The juggler meets with two men, the one a 

royal servant, the other an ordinary passer by. This second man is 
brought in, in order to introduce the juggler to the minister’s house. 

that which rises well (assumes a beautiful form ): 

TO+i (*r) + aR mi- 

As Viradbagupta is not speaking in his assumed 
character he uses the language proper for him; as for the change 
of language, see D. R. II. 66. orrfitTfc^fhT—aided, entirely guided 
by the counsels of. 

P. 50. >sto*!—The metaphor is repeated in VI. 4. » 

see I, 5.j the fig. is Unpaid, 
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]>• 8. of intran. roots are used actively. C/. 
tiytq cpr^fif^g ftgft Kir. III. 14- Or we may add ^ ^ ) in the 
sense of by Pan. V. 2. 36. as the <TR«FTft is an 

^TT—A female elephant, a female (here). —The goddess 

of wealth is supposed to move to one side or to the other as the one 
or the other of the ministers proves to be superior for the moment, 
and hence she gets wearied by these movements, Cj . Rag. 
VII. 93. 

Sitting in the interior of his house. 

P. 51. swfcri —the Yadavas, so named after Vrshni, an 
ancestor of Krehna. When Krshna, his earthly mission over 
returned to heaven, the Yadavas perished by intestine divisions and 
quarrels among themselves, only a few surviving. Seo M. Bh. XVI. 

—used in the sense of the causal; see com. —(1) 

painting; (2) divers efforts, The back-ground. Divested 

of the fig. it means support,. Rakshasa means that since the Naiulas 
are dead, all his activity is without the main thing which should 
support it. Pig., a fusion of Upamu and Atishayolti. 

9TO3T Ac.—Herein he justifies his activity by saying that though 
lie could not carry out his main object vi: . the reinstatement of the 
Nandus, vet, he would he doing them a service by boing active in 
that wav. 

—Set on the desire for z. e. intensely fond of. 
by adding ( 3?) which is affixed to the words-of 
the group. See Pan. V. 4. 38. 

jpnSfflFSr—A superior species of elephants so called from the strong 
smell they give out . The possession of such an elephant is supposed 
to ensure victory to a king rpqiNHt Madhya, comp.; qf, qtpj 
* fasfa nfttftai: ii «I iprot to 11 The 

comparison of Nanda to a Gandhagaja is intended to show Nanda’s 
superior excellence as compared to Chaudragupta’s inferiority of 
birth. ^^[-.-Unsteadiness is usually ascribed to Lakshmi Cf 9 
Rag. VI. 41. 

Because he was a |tf55 (a man of mixed caste being the 
son of a Kshatriya by a S'udra wife). 

P. 52. «A woman having her sons and husband living; 

here used for a woman in general, The fig. in the last line is 
Arthdntarnydm . 
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-Defeated in your wish to live with a low-born husband. 

V. I. means—thinking that Rak. is indifferent to 
i. e. does not take interest in, the cause. 3q7rn?-f r - sq^TU to whisper; 
secret communication Cf. this with the kindred hut slightly 
different sense it has at p. 70. This is in accordance with the dicta 
of politics. Cf. Kamandaka on the work to he done through the 
agency of the spies{PTFTCR) STFffaraicfat f II fitRWJ W 
| ftqt: ( which corresponds to 

of the text) || gifafrTOvKrrFT fnrrefrwnf: || K. n. XII. 8, 9, 
22. —This was the fatal mistake committed, 

by Rakshasa. He had not the sagacity to look men through, hut 
rashly admitted even strangers to his intimacy, qfa—fr. to purify, 

Cf. the kindred Latin words putus, pall its. 

Tho Ranch, is described as-spfpg^Jj Ufll OT fait 
I «%pm§stI55: II ^ "tf 

flrW'TST: I R qpfi: II See 

also p. 78. uf^far—being firmly established; cf. supra p. 23: and 
Rag. VIII, 10. — V. I. for sfatw would mean 'by rigorous or 

repressive measures,' in Chanakya’s case. But Chan, appoars to 
have been anxious to win the affection of tho citizens gradually and 
by gentle means, arg —Sec p. 29. ©svjinTtc— Cf. infra, si. 22. 

S'ak. VII. p. 198. g— but ( ) A. G. § 27 2. 

—an instance of Pass. inf. 

P. 54 qejrqffi—A strong liking, affection; cf. qqffr q% f| q$f- 

Kir. III. 12. and q^NTcTf qfaff^T Uttar. V. 17 

and Supra p. 20. It, however, often moans partiality as in Mai. 
p. 22. &c. 

gjTPjf:—Name of the palace of the Nandas at Pataliputra, so called 
probably because it commanded a good view of tho Ganges. 

course Rak. is speaking as if the throne of Malaya- 
ketu is before his eyes. SimluUana does not mean here a throne of 
gold as it usually does (Cf 3 Araara) hut simply an 
excellent r. e . costly throne. 

—h e • honour it by accepting the ornaments. j^TTC 

&c.—The Canch. not only by his age but by the place he hold 
in the palace and his scholarship and other good qualities was al¬ 
ways entitled to respect. 

P. 55. The sight of such cruel animals as snakes &c. 

is held to be inauspicious, Cf Mrch. IX. 12. 3ffaq^-Wbat 
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would have accrued from his having seen the show vi:. some present, 
remuneration, may mean * a poet composing songs in 

the Prakrta languages, or a petty poet/ 

WW}:—The hidden meaning is suggested by fgiTO which 
means the talk, of the people (from ^ which also means to sound) 
and also meaning a spy. (fr. to wander). wrorw—may also 
stand for (as suggested by Mr. Dhruva) and mean 4 those who 
are in need of such information/ 

P. 57. fsfcro— Rakshasa unmindfully half utters the name of 
Viradhagupta, but suddency checking himself tries to give the 
term a different meaning ( of fantastic dress or appoarance ) by 
adding See com. This ho does to conceal from his servants 

the real character and name of the snake-charmer. &c.~- 

This is contrary to the purpose for which the apparent juggler was 
called in. Kakshasa does not purposely allude to his Subhashitas 
lest the servants might desire to wait there ; at least ho could not 
have unceremoniously asked them to withdraw and thus deprived 
them of the pleasure of listening to the songs. The sight of serpents 
was not such an unusual thing. 

&c.—This is the usual form used when a servant is to 
he asked to withdraw. Cf. S'ak. p. 51 &c. 

P. 58. wf^T:—Virad. understands this to moan—from the 
beginning of the whole affair i. e. the attack on Kus. by the 
enemy. 

W E ffiR &c.—The S'akas appear to be a tribe inhabiting central 
India, who came in the first century preceding the Christian era 
and settled on the North-western frontier of India between the Indus 
and the sea—the Sacee of the classical writers and generally identified 
with the Scythians. The Marathi word is derived from this name. 
The Tavanas referred to here were probably the frontier tribes, 
inhabitants oi Afghanistan and the neighbouring districts. Thoy 
could not have been Greeks as Prof, Wilson supposes. Kira’tas —a 
savage tribe which, according to Mr. A. Borooab, inhabited the hilly 
tracts just below the Himalayas* near Kumaon and Nopal. The 
Kambojas were a people that inhabited the Hindukush mountain 
which separates the Giljit valley from Balkh and probably extended 
upto little Thibet and Ladak. Their country was famous for 
handsome horses and shawls, and abounded in walnut trees* See 
Rag. IV. 69 and our note thereon, The Paras'ikas were doubtless 
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the people that inhabited Persia and the adjoining regions. Their 
country was also famous for the best breed of horses. See Rag, IV. 
60, whore the horses are mentioned as coming from the Vanayu 
country. Balhika is the name of the tribes that inhabited the Pup- 
jab. Their country is the modern Bactria or Balkh. In the Mah. 
Bhar. they are said to have inhabited the country watered by the 
Indus and the five rivers of the Punjab outside 4 holy India ’. Their 
country was noted for its breed of horses and asafnetida. 

One is redundant. To avoid tautology take the other 
as modifying the or omit the first. 

•with rr is generally construed with the Loc. { c/. ^ S'ak. 

I. 11; M spj: &c. Rag. II. 62; also II. 54. 

&c. —Believed, thought. 

P. 59. —Hardships, troubles; fr, with ft to kill &c. 

—These were the adherents of the Nandas. 

gfi qf Sfa &c.—Karna obtained from Indra, who was pleased at his 
having given him his divine armour and ear rings, the S'aL'ti here 
mentioned, which was destined to kill one warrior, whoever he may 
be. See Mah. Bhar. Dronap. Ads. 179-180. —■/. e. of 

Krshna and Chan. an wPw g ^- ^ T ^ SWPcT • W- (ssj;)- 

-because the S'akti and the maid not only did not kill the 
protegees of Krshna and Ch&nakya but killed the very persons 
whom they wished to get rid of. Ghatotkacha, the son 

of Bhima by Hidimbft (the daughter of the demon Hidiraba )• The 
possession of the S'akti by Ivarna was a source of great anxiety to 
Krshna who did not allow his protegee Arjuna to fight with Kama 
until the dangerous missile had passed out of the latter’s hands. SI. 
quoted in Al. Kau. as an instance of q TOcK gftqqi flFr*T*TT 3W. 

P. 60 . TOjfira—Publicly announced, 
afi. (5$ )* an astrologer. 

—Omit fj. For Gh&nakya was too shrewd to show that 
his satisfaction was feigned or was not real. Again the prsonce of 
tpr would leave no room for Rak.’s remark JftajFTfTOt: I 

at the end of a comp, is used as a depreciatory term* 
optionality of thought, hence suspicion. 

P. 61. ft>TFT« *tfo, 

gqfg—-in secret. In many cases an adv. stands as the first member 
of a Kara. comp, sqftpn that from which the rays 

3 
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have departed; lienee, hidden, secret. This speech bIiows that 
Rakshasa was ignorant of the rumour circulated by Ohanakya whom 
he believed to he the author of Parvates'vara’s murder. sec 

com. In translating, the reading srpqfcff has been followed. 

—is used here 3?$% ‘only a semblance of coronation ; or TOWt 
* as was reported’. —not a variegated cloth, but a texture 

formed of pearls and diamonds woven together, —wearing in 

the manner of the sacred thread; see com. x FSj gflft q ra TWT—the riding 
sho-elephant of Chandragupta. &c.—N otice the 

vigilance and shrewdness of Ohanakya apparent from this arrange¬ 
ment. —a gateway that moved by some mechanical con¬ 

trivance. 

P. 62. —A hollow gold stick or rod that served as 

a sheath and hung from his belt. srfasfW—gfsffif far; gfsfcFT 
is here treated as a diminutive. 

—In which the mark was missed, wide of the mark. 
—the means ( a holt or axle ) by which the machine 
was moved, qft g TO —see com.; 4 ’ Pan. III. 4. 91, 

The Namul of is used with a noun signifying the instrument 
of the action and compounded with it as its first member, provided 
some form of the rootf^ is used as the principal predicate. 

from m + 55 (a possessive affix added 
to to and to in the sense of 4 affection ’ and ‘ strength’ respectively, 
by Pan. V. 2. 98). 

P. 63. —A powder haying the specific virtue (of 

causing a man’s death ). fr. aftqfa + TOT which is 

added in any other sense than jati or species (Pan. V. 4, 37 ). 
‘According to the Buddhistic accounts Chandragnpta was fed on 
poison and thus made proof against it by Ohanakya. See Max Mul¬ 
ler’s Ancient Sanskrt Literature pp. 294-95.’ Telang. TOTO Tfl i ) 
5r»?Rrt &c .—Of. stfHt (*r>tot n i nurat* 

fp?n 11 sfaqift ^ qn qpftw ■q i wnwra 

VI^qrs'PHlft n II K. n. VII. 24. 27. 

Divergent accounts, contradictory statements, 

€jVI— means death in an unusual way, e. g.- by being tied to the foot 
of an elephant or being burlod down from a precipice, or cut peace- 
meal j—by such and various other tortures; and occurs in Dk. till. 
I. ( ); also fasjfo* ffesqfa Ull. 2; ef. also Mai. Mad. 

p. 168. grot 5WT TPfl &c. 
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afTWSrrfr attributes the failure of his 

plans to Fate, but it was due to Ohanakya s foresight and to the 
folly or want of judgment of his own accomplices. 

P. 64. &c.~ cf. &o. K- ». 

VII. 87. —made i. e. fixed upon. Another reading is aqfqftfl 

spoken to /. e. agreed upon. The reading srFrfjpr or fq^ means 
* closed tip. ’ :my schemes or plotB, devices of policy. SI. 

quoted in Al. Kau. as an instance of Vishama . 

&c.—This stanza is quotod in the com. on the D. R- 
( p. 44. ) as from Bhar. with the reading in the fourth line—^TWf. 
Pf^RpcT—a reading which is more appropriate, if so at all, in the 
Mud. It is probable, therefore, thinks Mr. Telang, that the author 
of the Pas'arupak Aval oka, quoting from memory, quoted the text of 
his copy of the Mud., wrongly attributing it to Bhar, s S'at. The 
following stanza too occurs in some Mss. of Bhar/s S'atakas. The 
probable explanation oE such occurrences is to be sought in what may 
be called the Subhashita theory—that the stanzas already existed as 
Subhashitas and were borrowed by the authors of both the works as 
suited their purpose. The reading &c. f however, is not appro¬ 
priate to the context, which requires the stanza to be a general 
statement. With our reading only Viradhagupta’s introductory 
speech and the following words of Iiak. &c. are 

intelligible. Cf Kathfis. XVIII. 188. 

P. 65. ^qurofq^—Like a mean-hearted person, a coward ( who 
has no sense of personal honour); opp. to qjsq. Cf ^jqvq- III. 16; 
ftpjf V. 15. — p. p. noun, same as V. L carrying to 

thoir completion or end. 7|fc3Rp. 167. SI. quoted in 
the AL Kau. as an instance of Mdldriipaka . 

Wilson remarks on the above two Sl.s.-It may be doubted if 
perseverance is any where recommended in a more manly and 
spirited tone. 

Such attempts, viz. to poison Chandragupta &c. 
one without earthly belongings or ties. 

&c.—This A'rya is variously read as ‘ q^o-s^o’ 

omiting % qft &c.; qftfcFTW But in all these cases the 

metre is violated. Mr. Telang who roads remarks—It ig 

possible that the stanza was intended to be of the Aryagiti sort;.,,, 
but this stanza diffors from that in having 20 instead of 19 mdtrds 
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in the 2nd line while the 3rd and 4th are here as in an ordinary 
A'rya...But see Magha IV. 48. 

—is generally considered to be a grammatical anomaly ; 
it shon.d be as it was exactly half of the revenue of the 

kingdom and not of the land. The comp, is correct if exactly half of 
the land be meant. 81. quoted in Al. Kan. as an instance of the fig. 
Vishama . 

P* 66. Exceedingly undesorved or unworthy. The 

aff. $q is added in the sense of which here lies in the excess of 
JrffiT, by mrarct $qu’ Pan. V. 5. 66. g^qt ^ l 

Cf. S'ak. g^qftt ^ P-14. p. 110. 

-Although he had a laudable object in view, Bik., over¬ 
powered by emotion calls himself ungrateful in as much as ho did not 
immediately follow his master in death. If the additional reading 
given in the foot-note bo original, in the first si. will have to 

bo translated by < taking my stand upon, putting forth this’ as an 
excuse, (and not fasfiftqj) and Rak. taken to mean—I am really un¬ 
grateful and wish to live but under the pretext of doing a service 
to my master, &c. This would necessitate the following speech of 
Virudhagupta who could not be expected to allow this unmerited 
self-censure on the part of his master. In some Mss. we have 
fro,- if then be taken in apposition with fjjjftftql the 
meaning will be ‘ I am not following my master on account of this 
very thing viz. the desire to live long.’ This reading, followed by 
Viradhagupta’s &c. will also do very well. 

3T3 &c.—Rfikshasa knew quite well wbat the result of 

Chandanadasa s imprisonment would be. He felt that his future 
was bound up with the lot of his friend. 

P. 67, —Fortunate, not condemned by fate, destined to 

live. cf. aroSfit fagfo Pt. I. 20. The state of 

what is destined to happen, personified into Destiny. Cf. Kir. XI. 
47, Mai. Miid. I. 23. 

(1) firmly planted, fixed; (2) established on the throne, 
ifymHflffi pft-(l) destroying consciousness; (2) violently irritating 
the mind, a strange comp. This mnst be taken as an 

object to The reading JjjqTtRrnj flSR appears better as it well 
harmonises with fgi and g^r; but then sqaiJpnj does not apply to 
The reading of the German Ed. qvqwi, I 

would solve all difficulties as it has a verb to correspond to igf &c. 
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which can also ho taken with swiff. As to the cf t VII. 4; 
Mrch. X. 21. and p. 478, where Charudatta wears a similar garland. 

refers to the feeling of terror roused ; m*T harsh or 
fearful to the car. trumpets sounded at the 

time of his execution. Mr. Telang takes in the sense of * mu- 
sical instruments to be beaten like a drum &c.’ fftwPf—previ- 

ous strokes of misfortune. S'akatadfisa means that he could bear the 
sight of the pale, listen to the dismal music Ac. simply because his 
heart had grown callous by previous calamities Fig. TJpami . 

—*TrR[ F. 1.; see com. With the reading ^ there is no 
difficulty of construction. But with the reading qrf^ we have an 
clumsy construction; for we must construe qvifwfuo cFJflfR W 
Ac.; and even if he taken in the sense of 1 since ’ the construe 
ction becomes equally awkward. 

&c.—Here the poet gives his own estimate of Rak- 
shasa's character, —Upholding the cause of his master. 

o rfrsTCTKT —Fallen into his clutches, gone into his power. Mark 
the meaning of rft in such instances whero it means an though 
it generally refers to the eye. 

P. 68. {Sfe— v. 1. I admit that this is inadequate to 
the favour done by you—is also a good reading. 

fireregR—Transported with joy Rak. forgets the precaution 
be had taken to keep off his spy's name from his servants and 
addresses him here by his name. Chan, could not have been guilty 
of such a blunder. — scil. his gift of the ornaments, — 

this favour, this aggreeable service rendered by you, viz. the rescue of 
S'akatadasa, — Beil. that he should receive the ornaments, keep 

them with Rakshasa, &c.; see com, 

P. 69. STfSTHTT—His wife, v f—to drive away her 

longing, as a means of alleviating the pain of separation. This 
appears to be a common thing with ladies; cf. the similar use of the 
ring in the S'ak. 

—is derived by Bhanuji Dikshita as 
arShrfr $T hi *j. But these explanations seem far¬ 

fetched. >rj is probably the Prakrta form of ij| afterwards re- 
sanskritised. ^nn^f Sfl* Siddluirthaka of course intends 

by this question to elicit, if he can, some further information 
about Rakshasa's family and friends. He is, however, disappointed 
in this. 
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—Chnnakya had the ring restored to Rakshasa, it 
seems, for the following reasons. First, that Siddharthaka, by 
promptly delivering the ring, would mako a favourable impression 
upon Rakshasa, as a man that could intend no evil, and thereby 
secure his confidence the more easily. Secondly, it would be im¬ 
possible for Rakshasa to allege against the letter being imputed to 
him that the ring was no longer in his possession and had probably 
fallen into the hands of his enemy. Thirdly Malayaketu would not 
believe any statement of Rakshasa to the contrary when he saw the 
ring actually in his possession. 

P. 70. —What this was, is not clearly stated. 

It appears, however, that S'akatadasa had the management of Rak- 
shasa’s private affairs. See p. 71. 11. 15, lb and cf, p. 129. infra. 

—The capital of Magadha (or South Behar) situated near 
the confluence of the Ganges and the S'ona. It was also called 
Kusumapnra (Palibothra, referred to in the classical accounts of 
India ). It is said to have been destroyed by a river inundation 
about the middle of the 8 th century A. D. The logend accounting 
for the origin of the name given in the Kathas. is briefly this— 
Putraka, an exiled king, secretly married Patali, the princess of 
A'karshika, and to avoid the dreadful consequences of her fathers 
anger, fled with her to the banks of the Ganges. At the request of 
his wife he founded there, by his magical power, a city which was 
called Pataliputra:— m UffmcfW U feql I qm 

( a magical utensil in his possession ) IHIff || 

WPT: qiOTT flTPftra effi: I ( a stick with magical virtue ) 

frc s wt i qurnfacf mm qq i qrcfos* 

m I See Kathas. I. 3. 

—Request. —make arrangements about his taking 

rest; see that he is refreshed being w r ell lodged and fed. 

—Overtures, secret negotiations; instigation to robollion ; 
cf ^q^iq: fcrcfo S'is. II. 99; 3WTU5R Ac. Kir. IL 47; 

also XVI. 42. £ 3^5 ^ I D. K* 

They are emboldened to act according to our secret in¬ 
structions as things are disclosing themselves. This is explained 
in the context. 

P- 71. See p. 49. supra . Adds to 

his vexation, constantly pains his mind. Cf. the use of the word at 
p. 61. ( sqfan). a Denom. meaning to 
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praise in stanzas or songs, simply means here ‘ instru. 

mentality or means of communication and so stands for 

—Ornaments forming a set. articles of decoration to 
be worn on the person together ( ). 

P. 72. # 3 TT%—■*. c. ^ reigns in full majesty, hence 

is arrogant, —pride, self-sufficiently. Cf. cT$ 

Bag. V. 19. jpr*: ^qqqrfS^TT: Bhar. Vai. 2. &c -“—Because 

they are no longer in need of each other's help. 5 £q T F <TTT—F or the 
meaning of see II. [). will make them break away 

from each other. The Fig. is Anumdna. Here end the Pataka and 
the Gai'bhaxandhL 


ACT III. 


P. 73. The Third Act embodies the Avamarslmandhi . See com- 
Kanchukin ( so called from his long thin robe) 
is a respectable attendant of the harem. He is generally represented 
as an old man, a Brahmana, endowed with many good qualities, suck 
as truthfulness &c. The Sanskrt plays represent him as always full 
of despondency, In fact the Ivanchuk in's character is surrounded 
by a dignity and air which make the impression about the effects of 
old ago he makes on the minds of the audience more vivid and 
telling. 

—An instrument of knowledge; an organ of perception. 
—its own being, birth, cf. Ivad. II. si. 3. or the gaining of 
one's object, —their proper object. 3 ^.—is used hero in the 

sense of ‘ an organ of action ( )♦ Because 

the powers of action and perception being enfeebled by age, your 
cravings cannot be satisfied; they will only cause pain. Fig. 
Ktivyalihga. 

yt g fo rg fcffi r— 1 This, as generally understood, falls on the full- 
moon day of A’svina. Jagadhara, commenting on the word at Mai. 
Mad. Act VII. p. 141, however, says —m 

I K i s this latter festival, viz. that on the 
full-moon day of Kartika that seems to be meant here as is clear 
from the 21st sloka which makes a reference to Vishnu’s awakening 
from his long sleep of four months which takes place on the 11 th 
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day of Kartika. also is the name of the month of Kartika. 

P. 74. Floors. ^^ 55 —doomed hy fate, ill-fated. 

spjtffSTTW—’mentioning or alluding to a topic or subject. 

—The 3 T of STift is optionally dropped. f& 5 T§;TH ; T—the 
throne of Chandragupta, distinguished by a lions picture. 

—The earth is supposed to be languishing under the load of the 
throne. Fig.— Samasokti and UtprekM. 

Well-confident, showing no nervous tottering, firm; 
( 2 ) trusty. ( 1 ) limbs; ( 2 ) the members of the political 

body, qfijj— ' 1 ) paths; ( 2 ) political situations. $—^ 

( accustomed to bear the yoke); opposed to ( 31 ^: to be 
trained to bear the yoke). The comparison is common enough; 
cf. Bag. V. 06 &c. The bull was considered a noble animal in 
ancient times, and the word 5 ^ expressed ‘excellence’ when at the 
end of a compound, like &c. Mark the antithesis between 

3 * and 3 ^ and and soften and W&ft- 5 ;^—may be 

a noun. 


P. 75. ft—srsrqift v. /. seems to be a hotter reading. In 

this case the second line becomes a different alternative. 

Because he is not at liberty to attend to personal comforts, since he 
must devote his attention first to the interests of others, 
self-restrained: Cf. stPTCtTCI v. 1. Eag. Vlll. 10; commenting on 
which Malli. says— ftfl* WR&fttFq v} : I I 

STT^F^r^TJrfi: 1 I or may mean aflcJTU*qp5T 

endowed with or the characteristic qualities of a king. 

These Kfimandaka describes as—spjft rpr^: TOJFqtf} | 

% ?rwr Pry^r: wftm- gfiraf; 11 TOftqfaiwtf i v&m- 

gqtft * 11 1 *Fwfrct 

ft Mm * qrafa l ii i 

Nit. IV. 15-19. -W with «n ; epr, sf and sometimes fir is 

Atm. (Pan. 1. 8. 82), f^FfitfTC-exceedingly timid, or always 
timid, as Mr. Telang takes it. (1) who has got a con¬ 

siderable scope for occupation; (2) who has got considerable ascend¬ 
ancy. cf ,; Main, on S'is. hi. 35 . 

*ftcTT or (by hire, D. R. p. 90) mfi *]%• 

fTO—Artificial; hence pretended or sham. a 

Nityasamasa but a Gen. Tat. 
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P- 76. Efi&Wl ' UUKW — for a similar thought ^frpftTOTft- 
ERTlfocT ?* ftp ^tPt^tP f*T5jf?f 

?q qfoftw ?%i(?ra ?q &c. Kad. 

&o.—Independence beyond this i. e. independence guided 
by ffoq as mentioned in the third line. The commentator’s explana. 
tion docs not seem to be accurate. By making the observation aq^ 
&c. which is explained in the present stanza, Chandragupta is trying 
to satisfy his mind as to the Pa'taka he thought he was guilty of, by 
supposing that he is always independent in a way and that his 
present conduct is in conformity with that 

SJjFfoims—'The epithets refer to both f^j: and flfa:. ffr c n t t gqj— 

tn? afenift <rraf; q§ ?q sf^^nPr qrwt- i=nw$&— 

Swans are described as returning in Autumn from the Manasa lake, 
moving gaily through the atraosphorc and uttering sweet notes. 

pf—like L e. as well as ; ( as the speaker here describes both, 
the rivers and the directions ). 

P. 77. forco—05RRKPT f5#r JRraTFT V I q$ 

SRISIT^ I The double meauings are explained in the com. 

;pTOf:—(1) From the sky; (2) From the time of the rainy season 
cf\ Latin mebula. The description of Autumn here is very 
beautiful and can compare well with similar descriptions by Kalidasa 
and other great poets. As to the commentators remark 
WTroqfo ’ &e. cf. Rag. IV. 24. 

gjg^ipri—The epithets are used in a litoral and a figurative sense; 
£ 

(1) overflowing their boundaries,; in flood; (2) going astray. Cf. 

qr 5* g^iq?: I S'is. VII. 18 Rs. III. 3. (1) the 

proper bed for their flow; (2) the right path of conduct. 

(1) bending posture; (2) humility, gqtf;—&c. (1) a rich crop; 

(2) abundanco of wealth. Cf. qqi% qiRcW: &c. S'ak. V. 12. 

&c. Cf. Har. ^ 

VTofaRIH I S'is. VL 44: also 45. qsqfa %T<T»PT n»R q^: I ?s.*IIL 
12 , also 18. fa**—training, regulation; for it teachos propriety of 
conduct to those who go astray, modesty to the rich and humility to 
the arrogant. Cf. Rag. II. 8; and infra 111. 25. The fig.s in the 
si. aro S'le»ha t Upamd and 'Utprekshii. 

(1) rendered turbid during the rains; (2) offended, 
jealous. Cf. Rag. V. 64 (where some take in this sense. 
efjfgKT—The sea is often poetically spoken of as the husband of 
rivers: cf. Rag. IV. 45. XIII. 9- m?&T$i—Cf. Rag. IV. 24. 
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her hest; goes with qqfft; or it may better be 
taken with qq?rj completely pleased. Here Qafiga is re¬ 

presented as a Khandita Nayikfi. See I). R. II. 25. 

Waters resume their lucidity in the winter. Cf, Rag. IV. 21; 
XIII. 46. This simple idea is clothed here in rich poetic imagery. 
As remarked by the Com. the is visible in those three 

s'lokas. 

P. 78. —Obeyed, acted on. .will bo disobey¬ 

ed. Cf, Lat. SceuU, eris . 

vjq—Gay, licentious people; beaux. It generally means gamblers, 
gamesters &c.; a deceitful lover &c. ; see. D. R. p. 92. com. 
3 TSRO—For the idea comp, m 

S'ak. II. 2. y^T|;T : —Because of the permission granted by the 
king. This may be taken with ^iqrzf: also, —The festi¬ 

val seems to have been time-honoured and held in great esteem by 
the citizens. See p. 105. —falling on the Parvan or full- 

moon-day (of Kartika as remarked by the Com.). Sec noto on 
P* 73. Cf, the description of the spring festival at 
Rat. I. 11. 12. 

P. 79. —Mixed with, full of. (f S'uk. I. 18 and conn 

thereon. —per verse-minded, of wicked resolve. — 

hore means ‘one against whom audience was committed,' injured or 
insulted ( fcPtfUt WT ), 

P. 80. —Mark the propriety of in connection with 

J sft. —persistence in an evil pursuit. 

—Vain, conceited; from to spout out; hence to be 

swelled or puffed up with pride; cf S r ak. IV. 17; Rag. IV. 70 ; 
CTtrURT Kad. p. 470. Cf. 

Bhart. Nit. 42; and the Snbh. jjHt Bolter 

read iR[gf% or o$a) (Loc. sing. ). Jraprtt—enmity to 
the principal person (the king). See si. 11. f^i—Assuredly, 
verily. 

Who have entered into the heart i.e . dived into 
the secrets of the enemy. The Com. reads 

let him be, according to his own estimation, a master of &e. 
Iflfttf—The commentator takes this in the sense of ( 1) * acting 
adversely towards us;’ and ( 2 )*I shall so alienate him as to act 
adversely towards our enemy ( Malayakctu). The second sense is 
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not justified by the context; for Rakshasa does not leave Malayaketu 
or act adversely towards him; it is Malaya, who casts away Rakshasa. 
The first sense is not also good. So it soems better to take to 
mean 4 on the contrary, contray to his expectation ( t. e. instead of 
his separating me from Chandragupta, I shall separate him from 
Malayaketu). fr. itft + 3Tq; Rffaffl 3TR)m, the of apj 

being changed to § and 3 ? ( 3 p^) added. 

P. 81. fcfct:—Voluptuous companions, whose duty it is to 
please by flattery, —see com.; it rather means ‘ concealment 

of one’s real feelings and thoughts,' lost the declaration of truth might 
give offence; hence flattery. Cf. ^ 

PjpntPT: 51 51 iifafrfq 51 

Ki'id. p, 471; Bhar. Vai. S'at. C; Nit. S'at. 81. 

—Those of refined or cultivated intellect ( 

Malli. on Sis II. 79 ). It may also mean those who have fixed 
notions about a subject. ( 1 ) ^ 51 sfir: (orpilfwfti;) 

(2) I a canine mode of living ; cf. %U <6nfrra<RWI 3Wfft 

qRl^% Manu. IV. 6 . ^rsnf^TT^To—fPfl orffcpH: I 

—Grandeur, pomp. The sentenco is of course ironical as 
remarked by Mr. Telang. jffqxT—moans here dry cow-dung cakos or 
balls. Chanakya, therefore, was an Agnihotrin. ^—a heap; 
from 10 cl. to raise. ‘ This is the word used for the Buddhist 
‘ Tope ’, but is not confined to that sense.’—Telang. qro—ix)of. 
This stanza clearly shows how simple was the private life of Chana- 
kya and greatly redeems his character as an ambitious statesman. 
See Introduction, Fig. Svabhdrolti. 

P. 82 —The roading does not so forcibly express 

the contratBt intended. It iB also difficult to explain it grammati¬ 
cally. For by the rule * 15 : gftf itfi ^ ’ P&n. III. 1. 106. npj or rpy 
tT) may be added to the root n; so or 3 $i«j 4 recital of 

Veda.’ ursra ( according to Bhattoji who would have the aff. *n^ ^ 
means 1 ^ the act of uttering the word 5155 . and then by 

affixing including the word in the SRlf? group, we get 
HFWWreflft from: i cf. Bhatti. V. 60. But then 
it must go with and not And even if we add the aff. 

qrff&T (as some grammarians wonld have it—See Kau. on the above 
Sfttra) the same difficulty confronts us. This, therefore, is a gram¬ 
matical anomaly, —For the Gen. Mr. Telang compares iftft ^ 

Uttar. V. 84. 
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—not really existing, imaginary. *r=r moans what exists, 
what is really present; cf. JjcTTC S'ak. p. 6 ; and Rag. X. 

88 . — ma y a l fi0 mean on account of the absence of 

plain speaking ( Sff£l ^ cflPff: ), since thoy cannot speak out 
plainly. m cWPl I fcfomT— cf. 

I Bhar. Nit, 17 ; and the Subhashita <PT TOi; I 

.Mark the meaning of this:-having overpowered i. e. per¬ 
vaded or filled up; stands in contrast with acf^^ 7 irf^.---qTI^|-—in 
succession or turns. wr^JTTfa— Because sunlight is not all reaching; 
e, g , it does not dispel gjjJTci cPT: &c.; again it covers only half the 
globe at a time; but the influence of Chanakya was universally felt. 

—Here the Caus. aff. (foy^ ) is added To take it 

in the sense of the Can. as tot makes his lustre ( might) 

surpass that of the sun, (see com. ) is to mako the cons, clumsy. 
Notice the cqf^qyy#. in this which consists in representing the 
upameya as superior to the upamana in some particular respect. 
There is also the fig. Y'athlsankhya. 

P. 83. qurfto— Mr. Telang has adopted the roading—sTOfl- 
iiOTo, though he pronounces in favour of the reading adopted by us. 
In that case ipjTcT must be taken as a separate adj . qualifying uftqi^s 
or as equivalent to spraq. ^PcTTT—'Secretly. —feeling 

of hatred ; (lit.) a strong ( leaning towards, ) liking for hatred. 

P. 84. —is Kubora. For the enormous riches of the 

Nandas see infra . si. 28. Mr. Telang suggests that may 

also mean * principal kings under ths Nandas; who did not care for 
(despised) the principal kings under them \ Of in this respect 

dWPHUK 9 ftwn TTcfa *T^r: I m * OHl'W M 

|| Kir. II. 47. Th$ reading in the foot-note 
( )> however, is preferable, as *jjpn$h conveys no censure to the 

Nandas but 0 $%: docs, q^T—we should have noticed the reading 
4 sr: which is also good. gun:—excellences; good results, qq should 
be construed with sfi$, Fig.—a mixture of flgfq and qfafR. 

The southern ocean is known for its pearls; see Rag. 
IV. 50; cf. however Bilhana, I 

yikrama. I. 108. coming every day. The repetition 

shows 

*T fitarcrtipf &c.—The student will see here the first glimpse of 
the sham quarrel between Chan, and the king. 
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P. 85. finfTPTftfJ—To make a respectful representation. Mark 
the contrast between and 3TI3IN*T. JLSoth mean to represent, 

to inform Ac.; but the first carries with it the additional sense of 
respect or humility, the second that of authority or command, and 
hence these are used with respect to inferior and superior persons 
when making a representation. See our note on 3TT$TFT*r Vik. p 80. 

fesrpfl^TFT—The pi. shows the respect due to the preceptor. 

—Independent tendencies or tastes. supra 

p. 87. 

S?U?T Ac.—Notice the respectful tone of Chandra, in his earlier 
speeches. His unwillingness to disrespect his Guru ( even at his 
suggestion ) is distinctly seen in this. Ohanakya, however, assumes 
an apparant tone of arrogance which fills his pupil with disgust and 
gradually rouses his anger and finally leads to the intended rupture 
between the two. 

(fr. ’R + ’fl I>y Cniidi. II. 8 . ) 

WW means hero the science of polity, politicsl It also means the 
science of practical life and is often contrasted with Epfansr. — 
lit. the accomplishment of object; hence, the execution of state 
business, administration. 4 The distinction is,’ remarks Mr. Tclang 
14 in essence the same as that between a despotic monarch, a consti¬ 
tutional monarch, and a monarch who regins but does not govern.” 
SRHTRi—The reading would perhaps have better suited the 

context, but it is grammatically wrong; it should be qf^TPT: since 
the A nit obtainable in the 4th and 7th conjugations does not 

mean 4 to know/ 

vm ffcf lcm%3FT: ono who sings in 
different trflas. A kind of poetical warder or hard whoso duty it 
was to announce fixed periods of time, to awaken kings from their 
sleep Ac. The bards are generally introduced in pairs in Sanskrt 
plays. Tbc bards herein mentioned do not seem to have been in 
the king’s employ as they are asked to be remunerated further on. 

P. 86 . ^TTOJ^—The Juh'a flower is represented by Sanskrt 
poets as one of the types of whiteness. Cf. D. K.; 

also lit. Ill, 1 , 2, Rag. IV. 17. —/. e. which resembles it. 

—It is difficult to see what this means in the case of jjp^; Mr. 
Telang understands by it the white clouds of Autumn and compares 
Jit. III. 4. <) ngf\ $frr:—( 1 ) seems to refer to the impression of the 
4 
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<dephant-hide-likc space (the clear dark-blue Autumnal sky ); ( 2 ) 
S'iva is represented as wearing the skin of Gajfisura (the Elephant 
demon) killed by him. oppressing ; hence ‘ overpowering 

or counteracting the impression of’ as Mr. Telang takes it. 

Cf Kum. V. 78. Vai. S'at. 29. ffa —Thus, in this way. Mr. 
Telang remarks— 14 According to usual course with such stanzas the 
double meanings in the previous lines should be expressed as they 
are in the third line. But, as above stated, the construction of those 
previous lines does not apparently suit this, though the commenta* 
tor’s explanation is based on that view. ’’ —(1) </. 

Jit. III. 2. Rag. IV. 19. 

In this si. Autumn is described as having attained the high 
attributes of S'iva’s body and is therefore able to grant protection. 
But since in the next Vishnu is praised, here too, prominence should 
have been given to and the line should have read 

I 

—Squint, half-closed ; it may also mean dull or slow. 4 
jp^,’ Baima Ko3a. —The jewels may probably be those 

in the hoods of S'esha ; <f. I Rag. 

X. 17. L PFTfaf in the form of. 

g smTfotT I rniraqTTcf- 

^FcPU II ’ Malli. on Kir. VIII. 58. This stanza is quoted in the Sar. 
K. with the remark ap* qqtpt ift PpTO 

spfrqp I The poet, it will be seen, praises S'iva in the first 
stanza annd Vishnu in the second, Fig. SavabMvolti . 

P. 87. —Mental calibre, that peculiar energy of the mind 

which never allows it to flag, sweeping all obstacles before it, and leads 
to the completion what is undertaken. —For some special 

reason; Com. The suggested sense given by the Com. may be intend¬ 
ed. This may hotter be taken with Kings should never 

allow their order to be disobeyed under any circumstances. 

Cf. I. 8 . *JWT3§ 1 ?— may also mean pride of one’s dignity, Mr. 
Telang remarks 4 it is difficult to distinguish botween upT and s ppfo, 
if we take the comp., with the Commentator, as a $$. Perhaps it 
might be allowable to take it thus—whose pride about the respect 
due to them is well-known. ’ But we humbly differ from such a 
high authority, qpr and are generally used synonymously no 
doubt. But here they are used in different senses. upT Is derived 
from ip* to think and has to do with the mind . It means high opi« 
nion about one's-self, self-respect. Cf. Amara. 
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is derived from $q with 3T?r—3T^T ( 93T ) and pro* 

perly means a paint or a coating. It thus refers more to the out¬ 
ward hearing or external features than to the mind ; it means a 
behaviour of pride or spirit of resentment. Here the two words 
mean self-respect and pride or spirit of resentment, and must be sup¬ 
posed to be used in a good sonse. It may be necessary for kings 
to resent an insult for having their commands universally obeyed, 
•mrnrjf &c —For arromyt #5PTTOWt ^ | fnt4W:— 

*TT »pt I Pan. V. 1. 42. 43. 

—an TmK v. I . external appendages; this fits in bettor 
with We have f however, preferred Tqutifa to as it is 

likely to touch the heart more effectively than the latter, anft- 
Bhar. xpq fttfunw; Nit. Misc. 2. The student will at 
once see the bard Stanakalas'a, Ilakshasas agent, speaking through 
these verses and trying to set the king against his minister. 

—Specific, specially worshipped, 9TOTr*nT-*“-oxpenditure of 
money, —evils, misfortunes. srsrfirSW— not applying them* 

solves to work. 

generally preceded by a prep, beginning or 
ending with a vowel is Atm. except when it does not refer to 
sacrificial utensils, sftqpqt I Pan. I. 3. 04. 

Vimlm Vart. 

P. 88. W 3 in«rNT^J—The repetition of the same term in dif¬ 
ferent senses lends a peculiar force to the speeches. 

R*g. xiil 15 . ftfo— 

A fabulous fish of monstrous size, said to be a hundred yojanas in 
length; arfect I &c.—'Which is 

respectfully obeyed. Cf. | 

Kir. I. 21. cT^ tfqrfirc qgRfflt &c. Ktim. III. 22. 3fjft~~The 
Com. needlessly and without propriety takes this in the sense of 
tho future. Mr. Telang remarks—If the command was at that time 
already accepted by all kings, a breach of it by Chanakya would then 
properly be spoken of as it is here. Fig. Vyaghdta ( according to 
Al. Kau.). 

P. 89. —A document showing the number; ora 

document to serve as evidence or proof. —may moan a 

servant of the king from his ( or the king’s) boyhood. &c.-see 

foot note. Almost all Mss. conclude the document with these words. 
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But they are quite out of place here as their insertion will make the 
document an important state paper and it could not have been 
brought so openly by Vaibinari. Again Ohanakya would not allow 
a sentence to be added in the document which would make the real 
object of the descries, which he was talcing care to keep concealed 
known. Some editions make the king road the better ( ang RflU); 
see readings. In this case tho words apj &c. would show to the 
king that they were really serving him and would leave no room to 
the king to ask the question &c. in the next speech- 

gffaaqro— 1 Three of the four principal vices mentioned by Manu 
and alluded to by Kali, in Rag. IX. 7. & c -—Not 

to give them due allowance for their maintenance would have been 
impolitic. K. n. V. 65. 

P. 90. frJc'Trtf—Having fabricated or got up the story. 

Kt. those who take a share of the paternal estate, those 
entitled to inherit; hence relatives (quarrelling with one another 
for inheritance ). 

Seward, showing favour, —punishment. 

—The basis, the main prop of the kingdom. Cf. 

I K - n. XY. 10.; also XIX. 62. 

P. 91. —The first alternative. SrTftfa & c.—“The 

answer to the second alternative seems to be that the adherents and 
friends of the Nandas would become disaffected, and would have no 
confidence of fair treatment by Chandragupta, if Chandragupta’s own 
adherents and friends were punished as suggested, and thus the gra¬ 
dual subsidence of old memories and quieting of the kingdom would 
be delayed. ” Telang. —fovourably inclined or disposed to¬ 

wards, ready to act on. gt f pyn y—Action, active operations. 

—A two-fold courso; *TPTI: pft or fartf. 

One’s helping hand, hence a confirmation or corro¬ 
boration of. Or may mean one’s own handwriting serving as 
evidence, hence unmistakable or incontrovertible proof. 

P. 92. —»• in one place with the subjects of Nanda. 

^HT S —S$W sftf manliness, courage, j^^o-rich in friends. Cf 

W*WW I : Kir. XIV, 44. Here Raksbasa is re¬ 

presented as talented and resourceful—as possessed of tho three 
powers necessary for an ambitious conqueror. Thus bis flgFHfo and 
the possession of qjffa constitute his while his political talent 

(SOT) and indicate his JFSRlfa and tf- $ WW: 
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SRTJTO Amara, and K. n. trm SFPft^frt ffft- 

I Profit ^r? Srm n XV. 32. 

—internal disturbance or disaffection. For s^cT.-^T and 
WTERFfa 6oo K. n. XV. 19-21. For the disastrous consequences of 
Antaskopa, cf. ^g^gqiifpcT %?: I Kir. II. 51. 

«TCTT—He ™ Rikshasa, mind you. Cf. Marathi it. 

srfiygTO:—Forcibly assailed, hard-pressed. () syfa—stands 
for WT: or 3W~is fsr—For the propriety of 

the simile cf. I. 26. supra . JTCreqRTT— Mark how the king chooses 
his words; he doos not say GqPucTC or xrffartft:- spnpr &c.—Here 
Chan, speaks soriously; cf. supra. I. 26. —The re¬ 

medies used are those of (1) or conniving at Rakshasa’s 
actions; (2) ^ or alienating Rak. from Malaya, through the 

instrumentality of Siddharthaka, Bhag. and others ; ( 3) or 
punishmant inflicted on his adherents, ( 4 ) JTFTT or the fuss about 
the sentence passed on Chandanadfisa and ( 5 ) 9TO and ?flR. 

P. 93. ^gnr 9ft sft —i g idiomatic for * quite in defiance of 
us.’ arergpsPTT—goes with fw implies 

richness; his various prolific political schemes, —The plural 

used probably for the metre. ^5 Sfifj—explains why Chanakya 
may also be distrusted. 

—Rising within, or rather thrilling through the whole body. 
^yqpj^-^This comp, is generally analysed as anf ^ ( see 

Mailt on Kir. XVII. 38.) OTHlf^roiUfl: I In gtwfrfo 

such as and it&X are indentical; but in this case aw 

and are not indentical. But they may be so regarded by 

LaJcshand through their relation as srtr and 3?aRjtt. See Raghava- 
bhatta’s remarks on 3Wf*cf, S'ak. p. 92. and Vamana quoted by him 
there ; also our note ad. loc. —The Com. takes this to refer 

to the length of time taken to destroy the enemy. It rather refers, 
as Mr. Telang observes, to length of space, the figure in the mind of 
the poet being probably the same as at p. 21, where the syffon is 
compared to a river, and the length of water to be crossed is great 
owing to the number of enemies sworn to be destroyed. 

P. 94. The Nandas were the reputed lords of 

ninety-nine crores of gold coins, cf. qf$ 3*S$Wt I 

1 wfamt ^ tfc m a 

Kathfts. Lambak. I. Tar. IV. 24, 95. But the reading in the 
text makes them lords of 99 hundreds of crores of gold coins. So 
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the original reading may have been, as conjectured by Mr. Dhruva, 
rfq | —standing in a successivo line* 

qr$*Trft —When contempt or disregard is to be shown the 

Genitive Absolute is used; cf Pan. II. 3. 38 quoted in the com¬ 
mentary, 

—The Com. explains this as a aq^qefj being equiva¬ 
lent to ljtpju - : { —of course means the Nandas and their men 

that fell with them. —The residence of the dead, a cemetery, 

also called ftqinr; Kum. V. 77, of^qTrSTFf&W— cf. MAI. Mad. V. 
11-18. —Chan, is speaking as if ho and Chand. saw the whole 

scene visibly before them though past. 

%r &v .—cf i <Hr ^rftfcT ^ia^T I 

finaf J?Tgr—This was Chan/s habit. —must ho taken to 

mean 4 almost tied (Or Chan, appears to forget in the fury 
of anger (of course pretended) that the knot had been already untied. 

P. 95, —To exercise power on, to got ascendancy over, 

( hence to treat with contempt or to take to task, as the Com. takes 
it). —Lit. surrounded by; hence overpowered, doomed by. 

$rR—Properly, wasted, grown lean or emaciated (p. p. of $). 
here it means grown turbid (enfeebled, so far as its function of seeing 
is concerneed). —Verbs meaning to remember have their 

object in the Gen. case. ( qgT) PA?. H. 3. 52. 

^ ^—the sentiment of fury of which S f iva is the pressing deity. 
Wgfl Bharata. m***—3*1^ I 4 fa Ufa ’ ( PA?. IV. 

3. 101. ) I the violent or frantic dance of S'iva. Sffff q p p i— 
The reading ^xr^q is rejected because ^xr (sy^uXTRFT) would mean 
(trembling upwards ) while hero the trembling was caused all round 
cf. 1.2. 

—Bandying or exchanging words, verbal altercation, 
—see p. 22. 

P. 96. —Disgrace, conviction. This expectation of ChiV 

nakya is realized. See. pp. 134-186. The sham quarrol which 
was so deliberately planned and successfully effected had the follow¬ 
ing effect. It served to throw Bakshasa off his guard by turning 
his attention to a wrong quarter by making him over-confident of the 
favourable issue of open warfare and by closing his eyes to the 
activity of Chanakya’s emissaries. Moreover, it led Malayaketu to 
believe that the deserters from Chandragupta, Bhagurayana, and 
others came over to him through real discontent. It corroborated 
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the insinuations of the forged letter and of Bhagurayana, that Riik- 
nhasa aimed at being the minister of Ohandragupta. Lastly it 
helped to produce in Malaya, the fatal belief that the affairs of Ohan¬ 
dragupta were really in a state of disorder and that that was the 
favourable time for striking the blow. 

—An epithet or title of respect. ^—expresses pity. 

‘ wrong, an injury ’ maybe taken separately; 
but the com. is better, —a wicked elephant; oqj&] 

^ I of Afalli. on Kir. XVII. 25. 

^ —Understood to be such; looked on in this light. 

This sense of is common enough; cf. trsj ^gllcT MSI. I. 
qwfr * Wit W S'iik. II. 25; ^ct Ibid. 

VI. p. 160. 

P. 97. &c.—Ohandragupta means that his intel¬ 

ligence is just on the point of leaving him, so much overpowered by 
shame he is; he is quite beside himself with shame, — 

stfcTWJ seems to be nsed here synonymously with Cf. 3 $f- 

Kir. II. 42. The sloka clearly shows"'that Ohan¬ 
dragupta duly appreciated the services of Clunakya and had proper 
respect for his Guru . Contrast this trait of his character with the 
fickleness of mind of Malayaketu and the readiness with which he 
insults Rakshasa, his real well-wisher and a man of tested loyalty. 
(Act V. pp. 134-136 ). 


ACT IV. 


OWN —?WB ipssRfift a wayfarer, a traveller. ex¬ 

presses wonder; this occurs in Mrch. pp, 15, 460 Ac. It is made 
up of $ and ( which stands for Voc. pi.). 

All-powerful. Cal. Ed.s read qfaWTct &c. 9^^- 
qTPCTo—seems to mean—great ( powerful) enough to force one to 
go to a place not fit to go to. It may also mean < important because 
one has to visit places not easily approachable in order to gather 
information.* 

I ‘ ’ I Pan. IV. 4. 69. | 

‘frctffat V VII. 8.4. sft arm: I *TT V. 1. is not 

appropriate. 
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P. 98. Good sir. Generally used in addressing a 

stranger. Cf. S'ak. p. 197. 

—Unmanageablencss, uncontrollable nature. Fate was 
stubbornly adverse to him and would not crown his efforts with 
success, ajfo and to add to that. v . L —foiled, frustrated 

( )• exceedingly, entirely. 

— i. e. night is as it were no night to me. 

^PTTnjNf &c.—For the Sanskrfc definitions of the various drama¬ 
tic terms occurring herein, see p. 11. —The business or chief 

object, (1) one of the twelve subsidiary parts of Mukha 

(3q%q: | 1"). R. ); (2) setting on foot, commencing, 
tfter—(l) the germ or the so-called seed of the plot of the story; 
( 2 ) the primary incidents of an undertaking or political measure. 

-soil, in what is called (that in which the seed sprouts 

up connected with the various Rasas and attended with ). 

—*• the jpfofNj (wherein the seed that has already struck 
root has only slightly developed^ being aided by the means to the 
end ). JiYvfrfnTT— i- e. when the seeds are in what is called 
(in which the seed or the first cause of the fruit attains a further 
development and is accompanied by obstructions and search after the 
end which on the vrhole help the denouement of the plot). 
dramatic genius; ( 2 ) political insight, forethought, —The 

Sandhi of that name (generally called wherein the seed 

attains a more luxuriant growth that in the garbha being accom¬ 
panied by niyatapti of the end, hut whose final result is yet postr 
poned by fresh impediments such as a curse, and the like ). (2) deli¬ 
beration as to the chances of Bticcess or otherwise. —*. e . in 

the ( wherein the final catastrophe is reached, the various 

incidents, howsoever scattered, converging to one point i. e. the end). 
There is f frTOftK in the first throe lines. 

qj &o.—The poet's task is as arduous as that of a minister. 
For a similar fig. comp. S'is. XI. 6. ( where a poet and a king who 
is a practical adminstrator arc likened). Bhar. Nit, S'at. Misc. 
si. 16, and Vai. S'at. 51 where a poet and a mantrin^ and a man 
and an actor are compared, 

P. 99. 5TR fc—The whole sentence is W?: Wfflt 

The interruption gives another version to it which is explained in 
Rakshasa’s next speech. Rak. of course takes this as an ill omen. 
See p. 33. supra and notes. 
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srnfalft*—Such accidental words are supposed to proceed from 
some superhuman agency and are considered as divine. Their 
import was corroborated by the coincident twiching of the left eye. 
A throbbing sensation in the left part of the body of men is supposed 
to indicate some future evil. —The Com. needlessly takes 

this in the sense of * agreement with ’ (which is however arbi¬ 
trary ). It is bettor to take the Inst. a^. Divine speoch expres¬ 
sed or rather established hor meaning by moans of &c. 

P. 100. gjsif—Mr. Telang reads but it is out of 

place. moaning ‘gold* is rather unusual, though the 

Kos'as give the sense; ' Jf ffk JTf# ’ ! Cal. Ed.s read 
TOJf () the abodes of what is auspicious. 

May mean pride characteristic of man, or pride about 
one’s prowoss qfoq). 

aflSFI I jH— the mothers; 

Wft )• forTTr^ffc:—-ftPHFT aTSffo: a comp. gegtp. ftsrqq- 
ftlft TT fofTO: I pi I An offering offered to a deceased 

person after the Saptnddkarana. Tho mention of the Nivdpa 
shows that Malaya, was not a Yavana. 

P. 101. str5®nT-Bearing np; qp with 3g is Atm. when the object 
is not a literary work ; as and it should be so here. But as 

the fruit of the action goes to his father (viz. his satisfaction) tho poet 
uses the Par.. soe also com. vp-tho yoke of; honce doing the onerous 
duty of a hero. —not a timid or mean-hearted person; e. 

a high-sotiled or brave man. The whole means—Bearing the brant 
of battlo and doing doeds of groat valour, rRT&WTc—-As Par vale, 
had not fallen on the battle-field but met with his death in his 
bed chamber while clasping the Poison-maid, this simply means—By 
dying in the battle I should follow my father to tho next world. 

Turned back i. e. desisted from proceeding further, 
raised high up. go. Cf. I Kum. 

V. 8. ppftsr iqufipr—“ alluding apparently to the manner in 
which the horse raises his foot very high in moving when his speed 
is suddenly checked.”—-Telang. C/ pip fp n | 

Bag. XIV. 2. swrenr The comparison to the sea indicates the 
vastness of the troops, 

P. 102. -These were tho men who came over to 

Malaya, apparently through discontent, but who were really Chanak- 
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ya’s emissaries. Sec VII. 9. oq fa g f r m— c/ 'ffaffa. 

P- 49. 3Tq^S[ is used with the Abl.; cf. ' ^}- 

5R: Kir. II. 49. q#RlPw: I ^ 

5? ( W )• 

‘ Possessed of qualities, tastes, feelings &o. as one’s self. ’ 
So Mr. Telang. It seems rather to mean endowed with the quali. 
ties of the soul ( an^Ht jpn: ); cf. amrffl «frR«qjff*R5ITiinirq*^ 
5JWt I I). K. II. qrg—certainly. 

fcfg—Mark how skilfully Bhag. insinuates as Ohanakya’s 
agent, that Rak/s devotion to Malaya, is not real and that he 
(Rak.) may enter into an alliance with Chandragupta towards 
whom he is not actuated by any feeling of animosity, i. e. 

Rakshasas friends in the city, f^pjo—qzffVn^TrT: qqtWIcR I 

| gs q fo —shows that Bhag.’s words have produced 
their effect on Malayakelu. The ground is thus preparod for the 
future structure of Bhaguniyanas policy of Uheda. 

P. 103. —may mean iRfaf (giving off once), flrT being used 

by Lahshand for the seat of Satra , as the Com. takes it. Or it may 
better be taken with Xfflift. Ministers give a false report to their 
masters that they may not lose their courage, 

Mark the use of these two words—in one way, in another, 
may also be taken as 

jtffqr: &c,—Not eaisly to bo penetrated or comprehended. Bhag\ 
is here trying to thicken the suspicion about Rak/s sincerity which 
has already gained possession of Malayans mind, —To cut all 

round ; hence to grasp fully and accurately. The root constantly 
occurs in this sense ; cf Rag. VI. 77, Mai. Mad. I. 85, 34, &c. 

I 5 . 104. ST p fr mfc gre:—I *Tf^:-hailed 

with respect. 

&c.—Thero is a pun on the words and fpg. 

^g^t—(1) The festival; (2) moonlight. the gladdener of a 

section of peoplo, by Lakshand ; or ftfocTT gratifier of 

people delighting in bad things i. e. Chanakya and people of his type; 
(2) gladdener of nightlotuses. gygf—(1) Chanbragupta ; (2) the 
moon. The contrast between and 5nTSfH% and 

is also intended to be significant. The one Chandra delights a few 
people : the other was the gratifier of all. Fig.~see com.; there are 
also Kdvyalinga and S’lesha. 

—a series or succession. This is said simply to please 
R&k. as the bard had repeated two slokas only. 
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fTCj:— srfft indcc ,; momentary. may also be taken 

as one word; «immediate sport.’ cf q frg 

<m^ \ Kir. II. 47. 

P. 105. Properly means-made turbid or foul ; and as anger 

has a pereceptible effect on the mind and also the body of a person, it 
means angry ; cf III. 9. supra . also ftTO TO: Kir. XIII. G; 

anger is considered a mala which sullies the mind. Bhag.’s 

meaning explained in the com. —grateful; see Kill. 32. 

—lasting; see II. 14. | a Because no longer 

aided by the wise counsels of Chanakya. 

P. 10G. «eCTq y qrqt &C, —Mark how Bbfig. gives a different version 
of Ritk/s plain words. He invidiously suggests that Rakshasa’s object 
must be to become minister in Chankya’s place. See com. ^T%rf— 
Because Chan.’s conduct seemed to throw a doubt over the reality of 
the quarrel. 

(offonce ) given by the king. mm T- 

TOTO; I ffto—Read iR^ft-a proud man ( upfi ). 

*TTOTO>IT —S'akata. means that Rak. should not have un¬ 

necessary misgivings but may well believe the news. 

P. 107. psj—Moon-like gems (by Lafahand;^: fiRflOTT TO:). 

^om + (to) added m$. ‘?pu- 
uepfafaj } P&n. III. 2. 151. is added to the roots and 
and their synonymB in this sense; JTTO, UNW, &c. %?f vr^T u f — 
employment of spells and incantations and the performance of such 
rites as the S'yenesti, with a view to obtain one’s object. ( $g*ng:- 
gfi& l tft *TT Yaj. I. 295 ); but generally for malevolent 

purposes such as the destruction of one’s enemies &c.; cf. ajup; jrqtpf 
W- S TO: ftart IP* Kir. III. 56. 

Kad. p. 177. Such acts are considered upapatalas , as an¬ 
imals like a hawk ( cf. ) have to be killed and sacri¬ 

ficed. Ohfinakya, it is said, performed such destructive rites and 
encompassed the death of his enemies, the Nandas. K&mandaka 
refers to this at the begining of his Nitisa'ra when paying his tri¬ 
bute of respect to Chanakya—&c. I. 4. See supra • 
p. 12. com, For it is not an easy task to perform the 

Abhicharakriyas as they entail unusual trouble on, and cause a great 
deal of worry to, the performer. So it is not often that one can do 
these things* S'akata. suggests that in fulfilling his first vow 

Chan, was indebted more to his good luck than to his diplomacy. 
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This he does evidently to plcaso Rakshasa. 3rR: 3TTOfa: I 

Amara; lmt it generally moans * a favourable future; ’ cf. itqtqiq^- 
aqp#: | Kir. II. 14. ^RtaRPTI^f • I Kad. p. 26. sRpj^pf 
(^:)|Pt. III. 109. Jvnfq—failure; discomfiture in the future; 
if this means ‘ failure of energy ’ then cqrqft will mean simply futuro 
time. 

—See p. 70 supra. —not scroend or thrown 

into shade, i. e. supplanted. — cf. sfcffWTMrt ?$* 

a fi ftf jf spn I Hhatti. VIII. 11. fOJrT—collected, or fully equipped ; 
hence ready for action. a^SjPTpta—uselessly or idly waiting for. 
This is not the same as spkflUFT. 

P. 108. af^strenr &c.—Cf. wrffgq^ HftKRW qt i qn- 
mpcRl^t m ll S'is. II. 57; and Manu—cRi qiqTRPI&i 

■qrflqq ftqt; | Seo si. 15. further on. sqpFR is derived as 
^Tfd ! K. n. XIII. 19. sf^rfRcf szflR 

Mad. comp. A weak point arising from want of an able 
minister to guide the state affairs. ^gjT3f?fcri—Malaya, cf 
course is covertly referring to ftakshasa, his mind being previously 
poisoned by Bhagurayana. 

— 4 Bearing to him the relation of his paternal family.’ 
Telang. It seems, however, undoubtedly better to take it in connec¬ 
tion with the subjects. The and referred to are explicable 
only if we suppose the Nandas to have taken fatherly care of their 
subjects . For, what could the subjects have cared for the Nandas, 
had they been oppressive, even though they bore paternal relation to 
Chandrftfupta'i With our meaning the comp,, too, becomes appro¬ 
priate. M 5* jfcT (comp, tott ). cf\ SRRt I * 

i%T %qv5 3J%W: ll Rag. I. 24. Lit driven 

from their nature; hence affected or troubled by. Hence also har¬ 
assed or tormented, as in Kuru. II. 1. —9+aTPflPq. ^ftnsjfo- 

whosc power may be believod as equal to. Cf. 1 

S'ak. VII. p. 20G; «tn«qq^Wq Kir. XHT. 1. —An instance 

(which proves what is stated previously )‘, cf Rag. VIII. 45. 

P. 109. —To resist ( our attack). The reading * wpnT- 

fe fe yw Wr T &c. has been adopted in preference to (qfeo ) 

as it is in better koepiug with Mal.’s previous speech, gqp- i. e. ^ 
VIctlfcfR fopri-seo p. 85 supra. Rak. is speaking - 

here as Chandragupta’s antagonist, but he was inwardly conscious 
of Chandragupta’s great worth and the promise of future greatness he 
gave early in life. Cf . VII. 12. 
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—Occupying a very elevated place, grown almost as 
poworful as the king. The figure is taken from the games of dancers 
and tumblers as remarked by the Com. Lakshmi, unable to keep 
long in a state of equilibrium which is necessarily unstable, makes 
her choice soon and clings to one of them. 
m, spot—■ fsint i Wt; ffr Pan. II. 

3. 65. A. G. § 109. Cf. ^31^ I Tvir. VII. 7. ^r- 

I S'ie. X. 81. OTFf W 

&c. Pt. I. 263. Hit. 11. 126. Divested of the fig. the meaning is 
that the joint administration of a state—by the king and his mini¬ 
ster—will not continue long, it will either take the autocratic or the 
ministerial form of government, one of the two losing his unrestrained 
power. 

Si. 13. &c. Cf m\ fl m i ctst- 

I <T ft# II Kathasar. Tar. 

XV. 58. rT^qfur :— Who makes over or entrusts his affairs to his 
minister. tfR TOfTTd I Pan. III. 2. 29. 

Also JRTWqT The nasal comes in by Pan. VI. 3. 67. See our note 
on qtflPT Bhatti. I. 1. has the energy to. 5(f^g—fl to act., 

to perform his royal duties. Cf. q: ftfjwPmtTi I 

flmssrnmro: 11 Hit,. II. 128. 

p. 110. Applying himself to (taking advantage 

of). fos t fia 3ft—WIN fell 31; lit. leading to one end; hence 
certain. 

qfanftWR: ^ ( not. 3TFfT7^ ) ftip: ( not favourably in¬ 
clined ) % jftij TT*fa — Cf. A1 al. I. 8. quoted before ( see p. 5* 
notes). sjftT —means; see com. m —RAk. identifies Malaya/s. interest 
with his own. In this si ivak. sums up the circumstances 
favourable for an immediate march. In the first place his own 
party is strong enough to act on the offensive; secondly, the 
prime minister and the subjects of the enemy are disattached to him ; 
thirdly M^urya is inexperienced and fourthly Malaya, has everything 
favoxirable to himself. Cf PhTOWWaPH *T?T I faqtf- 

flW 5fTc^ || Hit. 111. 65; also K, n. X. 27. 

&c.—The figures in this stanza are Vpamd } Alesha and 
Anuprdsa . There are two sets of adjectives indicating the common 
qualities on which the comparison is grounded, one set applying to the 
river S'ona, the other to Malaya/s elephants. 5^;-fafaRf I 

WW 5 ! \ l shows possession and is affixed to words 

o 
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like 5^ &c. Pan. V. 2. 107. ^ftT— p< P- usod abstractively, 
jjfrorr—A river rising in Gondavana and joining the Ganges; cf Rag. 
VI. 30. —/. e . on their way to P&taliputra, the elephants 

will enjoy a bath tossing the current in all directions. Cf Bag. 
IV. 45. It appears from Kshapanaka's speech at p. 112, that 
Malayaketu's army had to pass from north to south crossing on its 
way the river S'on a. Pataliputra, therefore, appears to have been 
situated to the south of the S'ona. 

&e.—The Vindhya being the central chain is naturally the 
resting place of the clouds in their passage from the south and is often 
referred to by poets ; cf. fa^iV^q Jiqqqqj W*- I 

Bag. XIV. 8. Kt. II. 27. frqqngr—the comparison suggests 

the huge size of the elephants. Clouds and elephants are often com¬ 
pared; cf, Mrch. V. 21; Meg. I. 2. 

P. 111. %frT; fr. + an astrologer. 

The sight of a Kshapanaka ( a Buddhist or Jaina men¬ 
dicant) is considered ominous. Cf. p. 115. The mention of Kshap, 
causes uneasiness to Bale., but the subsequent mention of the name 
Jiva., which sounds auspicious, quiets his fears and he asks his ser¬ 
vant to send him in ; see com. 

wffaw—afPPff disgusting, revolting to view. The appearance of 
Kshapanakas and other Buddhist mendicants is generally represented 
as loathsome. Cf. q qq 

vx xnrrPr^R i 

Prabodhaehandrodaya. 

A Buddha of the highest rank ; also the supreme divinity 
of the jainas; ^TOTqrf^^q^ifqqfeT: i qqTftqdpfai^ ■q 

!I This as well as the words xpxrinft &c. (V. 2.) show 
that Kshap. was more probably a Jaina ascetic. Tho first words of 
the specific prayer formula of the Jainas are sqjcfFTl ?rq: fosfprt qq 
^TrqiqKt See Monier Williams’ Buddhism, p. 536. 

srfftqqtf?—Accept, i. c. act according to it. This Gatha has also 
a side meaning. refers to Chfinakya, Those who will obey the 
commands of the worthy Chanakya, although at times characterised 
by severity, will profit in the end. 

—Success in their religious practices; salvation or Nir¬ 
vana. Cf Siddhi. V. 2. w r q^ T ^li —S'ravaka- lit. a devout or 
reverent listener; a believer in Buddhism or Jainism; a Buddhist 
votary in general; used as a formal title of address even with refer- 
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ence to persons of different faiths. For a similar blessing cf aqr^Tf- 
§*<T Mrch. p. 811. 

—A recluse ; Sid. Kau. on. Unadi III. 180). 

Used as a title of respect in addressing a Buddhist or Jaina mendi¬ 
cant. Cf. Mar. 

P. 112. —^ rom mid-day i. c. noon onward. 

IWw -in which blessing of all kinds may be secured 
3PP7F# wri )• wHmtfl— tA *TWt ; Hg# FT *ri*J ^ I 
?^%ur—southerly ( and so favourable )'. Kshapanaka advises Kak. 
to start the very day in the evening ; see com. The full-moon-day 
is one of the days called Farm vie. 5th, 10th and 15th, which are 
regarded as auspicious in the bright half of a month. Cf. ^ 

^ TO ^ ftrf>T SpflS l Muh. Chin. I. 4. It will be 

more auspicious towards the evening, just as the sun would be set¬ 
ting and the moon rising. For the lunar mansion presiding 

over the 15th Muhfirta is one of the seven nakshatras beginning 
with Maghd and assigned to the south. And this will be favourable 
to those going towards the south, cf (qm 

mwm ); com. on Mull. Chin. XI. 33. The Com. reads fcsjrTo 
?. c. %tTo and explains 3qqo...fafq: as * the day 1 is not auspicious 
at all till noon. He also takes a^f^r to mean < not favourable.’ For 
his view see com. But this does not seem to be intended. Jiva. 
apparently gives a decisive answer considering the question from all 
points of view. He knows that an undecisive answer would not 
satisfy Rakshasa. faff 

means—The day is auspicions after the Karana /. e. which is 
unpropitious. See. com. 

—The circumstances mentioned herein make the 
evening a very desirable time for the march. The sun, being a Krura 
graba, is reguired to be set, while the rising moon would exert a 
favourable influence ( what is generally known as ) according 

to the maxim i \ — Lagna means the con¬ 

tact of a zodiacal sign and the horizon. Now it was the month of 
Margashirsha when B&k. asked the quostion. And in this month 
the sun is in the zodiacal sign Dhanus ( Sagitarius). This is the 
Tjagna at sunrise. This gives Mithuna (Gemini) as the Lagna at 
the time of sunset. And as Budha is the presiding planet of Mi¬ 
thuna, it is called Budha’s Lagna. The moon too would be in 
Mithuna at that time and is then westerly. So that to those journ- 
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eying southwards it will be on the right-handside; and such a moon 
is favourable. —Ivet.u is another malignant planet; and 

this too will set. at the time of marching after having risen.* 

Such is the apparent meaning of this passage. It has also a 
hidden meaning. Jiva. means—When you go to Pataliputra good 
fortune will smile upon you fully (fafTfo ) as Chandra i. e , Chandra^ 
gupta has his rule firmly established ( $<jc). But as you will march 
towards the south, the quarter of Yama, with Malayaketu and his 
army, the Kshatrigas , Bhadrabhafcta and others, will not be favourable 
to you ( ) and destruction will await you. Again, oh brave 

Rakshasa () you will be near gaining the high post of chief 
minister () as you will come in contact with the 
wise Ohanakya (). And the sovereignty of Cliandragnpta 
will be complete after Malay aketu is captured and his army over¬ 
thrown. Sec com. where this is fully explained. 

P. 113. q gjgqf^.—is not propitious or unobjectionable. Rale, 
means—How can we go when the day ittc/f is not favourable ? The 
full-moon day is one of the days on which a journey is forbidden. Cf. 
* 1 flt fecTOI fafa qj*TOI *T RtPI ! Mull. Chin. 

XI. 9. x X 

iqiFT I Corn, on the above. 

jjapijuff &c.—Ivshap. asserts that the evil influence exerted by 
the day is more than counteracted by the good influence of the con¬ 
stellation and the zodiacal conjunction. 

Jiva. gently blames Rak. for bis indecision. He says—’“Do 
not express unnecessary doubts. The Lagna is good; only avoid the 
planets Sun and Ketu &c. M The hidden meaning is—The meeting 
( of Chanakya with you ) will be blissful; give up the cruel thought 
of avenging the destruction of the Nandas. You will obtain lasting 
happiness by going in the company of Bhadrabhafcta and others, the 
trusted men of Ohandragupta, See com. For the meaning of the 
other reading see. com. p. 112. 

—Lot a consultation be made with; i. e. see that your 
decision agrees with that of other astrologers, (1) the god 

of death; ( 2) the decision or the conclusion /. e, the science of ast¬ 
rology. The double meaning is well explained in the com, 

♦Forthe information contained in the notes on this, I am 
indebted to Mr, Dhruva who has discussed the whole question 
ably and learnedly. 
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P. 114. —\ Tat. ending in r is neu. when the 

sense to be expressed is thickness of shade, —Because in the 
morning the shadows are the longest; thereafter they go on shortening. 
During the fore part of the day the shadows keep to the west in 
which direction also the sun is going. They are therefore compared 
to devoted servants who go before their masters. In the latter part 
of the day the shadows recede and gradually lengthen out in the 
eastern i, e . the opposite direction. Hence they are compared with 
servants who leave their masters in the decline of their fortune* 
imp Ac —cf. TO fastHH 5T=TFT I Mv. II. 4. 


ACT V. 


P. 115. Herewith begins, according to the Com., the A7r« 
rahanasandhi, which takes up the last three Acts. It has fourteen 
An</a>' ; see com. fftP —Siddharthaka, as the reader will 

perceive, now starts on his mission in accordance with his master’s 
instructions.—clef: &c. ( see p. 36.) 

&c.—Mr. Telang remarks—“ The figure in this stanza 
is criticised by Professor Wilson as not 4 ‘ natural to the style of the 
compositions of the period to which the drama belongs.” But 
tn^r and its flowers are spoken of in Kalidasa ( Malvikagnimitra 
p. 20 ) and in Bhavablmti ( Vira-Charita p. 93 ), and the further 
elaboration of the figure here is scarcely open to the critism bestowed 
upon it.” Cf also Mai, IV. 1. where 4 Love ’ is compared to a tree. 

A politician must moke a proper choice of the time and 
place for carrying out his plans. cf. mm * fiTO[ i 

lift ^ pi^TTg^lI II K. n, V. 30. 

&c.—See pp. 36, 68. ftv$—is used here in the sense 
of * a feigned action,’ see com.; he did not really want to go to Pafca- 
liputra. &c.—Because Siddh. wished that he should not suc¬ 

ceed in going out of the camp, but that he should fall into the hands 
of Malayaketu’s men and thus open the door to his future scheme. 
W ^TST & &c. v . I -Here Siddh. must be supposed 

to refer to the object of his journey which he apprehends might be 
frustrated by the Kshapanaka’s sight. But since he does not avoid 
the latter’s sight this does not seem to be the original reading. 
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P. lie. ( 3%: or ) Buddhist or Jainn. saints: 

lit. the followers of 3Tf^. The Gen. for the Dat. or Ace. In Prakrt 
there is no Dative, and therefore when the idea of the Dative is to he 
expressed the Gen. is used for it. —• profound, acute enough 

to fathom the truth. —uncommon, not followed by the com¬ 
mon run of men. eftwr vmm i TIlis 

may refer to the eightfold path leading to the cessation of suffering 
first pointed out by Gautama to his five old disciples, viz. ( 1 ) 
Right Belief, (2 ) Right Aspiration ; ( 3) Right Speech ; (4) Right 
Conduct, ( 5) Right means of livelihood, (0 ) Right Exertion; 
( 7 ) Right Mindfulness and ( 8 ) Right Meditation ( Mahavagga 
I. fi ). “ A more perfect system of self-culture ” remarks Mr. R. G. 
Dutt, “ was never proclaimed by philosopher or saint.” Or inn may 
signify 4 the fourfold roads to saintship.’ These are the four means,- 
the will, the exertion, the preparation and the investigation by which 
Iddhi is acquired. —called by the Buddhists Iddhi—salvation 
or a state of perfection. In later Buddhism Iddhi means supernatural 
powers. For other particulars, see Dutt’s Civilisation in Anciant 
India, ch. XIII. The Com. remarks that according to the A'rhats or 
dainas salvation consists in the constant upward tendency of the 
human soul, resembling the rising of a gourd when immersed in water. 

—Carrying out or preparing for ( a rather peculiar use ). 
Cal, Eds. read ) which means ‘ bent 

or intent on some arduous task/ 

g^rTc—You are locking the stable-door when the Bteed has been 
already stolen. Certain days of the month (titliis ) and constellations 
( nakshatras ) are regarded as unpropitious for shaving. Hence the 
appropriateness of the remark. Kshap. means that he is too late in 
consulting the constellations as he has already set out on his journey. 

E. 117. stftofTftg:—Uncontrolled, free, fipfac—read osfoft 
3UHTU, The sing, stands for the dual by the maxim 
fpft I —without having a pass (lit. a seahimprossion). 

It is not easy to see whether a paper bearing an impression of 
the ring was given or the impression was made on the outer coat. 
The use of the word shows, however, that the latter is more 
likely, sn —notice the use of in with the indicative. It is 

not unusual to find this particle used for the sake of force with other 
tenses and moods than the Imperative, or the Aorist; <f. in Wnfa 
WfeR: qffarfcT S'ak. Act II. in ^ Pt - V* m W 
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?RT: WWJ T^ ^ K ad. p. 441, iRprPTcTT 

Mill. M.id. Act VII. 

—The officers of or in charge of the Galmas. Gulina means 
a small company or hand of soldiers posted at different stations 
( called rhaulds in Mara. ) round the camp of an army for keeping 
guard or giving the signal of danger &c. See Manus. VII. 190, K. 
n. XV. G. 3?JT:...lNl3Pr fw ! also means a subdivision 
of Akshohini (soe Amara II. 8. 81) ; but that is not meant here. 

—3T i is to be supplied from the context. f Tr ^ 7T H —with 
agitation, excitedly. We have inserted this from the com.; the Com.’s 
explanation seems to be quite inappropriate as Ivshap. and Siddh. 
though both emissaries of Chanakya appear from the context to be 
ignorant of each others real character. n , 3 TT ! W I m —Kshapanaka 
wants to show by this that he is somehow dissatisfied with Rakshasa 
hut Siddh. fails to notice this. igtaj &c.—Siddh. fears lest the 
mendicant's anger might thwart his wishes. 

P. 118. —See com. or ‘the Introducer’ is an 

interlude acted by inferior characters and is meant to acquaint the 
audience with what has occurred in the interval of the Acts and what 
is going on to happen thereafter. Like it serves as a con¬ 

necting link between two Acts^with this difference that it can never 
occur at the beginning of the first Act. The here show’s that 
Siddh., according Chanakya’s instructions tries to leave the camp 
of Malayaketu, that Malayaketu and his army are near the city and 
that Kshapanaku also wishes to leave the camp. This information 
is necessary to the audience to understand the subsequent events 
represented in the Act. —manifold character, gjp &c.— 

In this si. the policy of Chanakya is compared to the course of Fate. 
The commentator identifies policy w’ith the plot of a drama basing 
the identification on the use of the terms qftsj &c. which are com¬ 
mon to dramaturgy also. 8oo com. for explanation. 93^—its shooting 
up i\ e, its workings. *TpTT:. atfqrra comprehen¬ 
sion. — as the purpose to be accomplished at a particular 

time requires it to be. 

famro C/ IcTftftsfacTffl fi fttro: I S'is. XI. 64. 

snwre—1 53? ( 3 PT )j W 1 a pavilion or 

tent for holding a council meeting Ac. rnnrftf— v. e. goes with 
; although kind to me to such an extent Bhag. feels remorse 
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for his treacherous conduct; hut ho has sworn fidelity to his master, 
and the thought Boon dispels his uneasiness. 

1\ H9. —Mark the force of this word. He consciously 

does not lake notice of the things. V. /. here 3*fq 

is without any force. —indicates 4 want of proper considera¬ 
tion. ' BhAg. means—when a man has rashly sold his independence 
for pelf which is but momentary, he has passed the stage of reflec¬ 
tion, and is thenceforth bound to carry out his masters bidding. 
The time for consideration was before he entered service. 

—Habitually carrying out or executing. The affix aqf* 
hero shows habit; sec Pan. HI. 2. 129; H- Sans. Gr. § 671. 
stands for foRfa or-*. 

faffa: Wi: 1 The t^rqj* of must 

i»e explained by classing it under the group; e. g. 

or I Cf. mm*- W I Kwn. V. 30. yf?RT—not 

for his having discarded Chanakya but for having obtained the 
rdjf/a. vrfffe—for not only Malayaketu, lmt even his father, 

Parvataka was deeply attached to Rakshasa. —counting 

foremost, setting a high value on or reckoning highly. Cf. *1 ufrWTT- 
mwiwtn I Rag- V. 20. 

fipr^ gyff Ac.—Shows the childishness of Malaya, and the hold 
Bhag. had on his guileless mind. See com. 

P. 120. (im— From this it appears that Bhag. did 

not know that Kshapanaka was one of Ghanakya’e spies and a co- 
conspirator with him. Chanakya, in order to secure greater secrecy 
seems to have taken the precaution to keep his emissaries ( with a 
few exceptions ) ignorant of one another’s mission or individuality. 
Such is also the injunction of the science of politics; cf, tt* iFTftg 
raw 1 Tv. n. XII. 34. q $rg—has the force of 

1 you are going &c. are you not ? Or, I believe you are going &c.> 

TOfWW fiwww —Mark how Kshap. uses the same expression 
again, to show to BhAgurayana that he is not on good terms with 
Rakshasa now. When questioned as to the wrong done to him by 
Rakshasa he gives an evasive answer thereby adding to the curiosity 
of Bhagurayana. JFrqfflT *1 i» anger which 

does not terminate in destroying friendship, but is evanescent and 
indicative of real affection. 
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fi flWT T g generally governs the Loc. and some¬ 
times the Gem, as here. Cf. JTTfHWTOff Vik. p. 10. 

and our note thereon. 

S^ro:— V* I-* lik one who is defeated in his object ( generally a 
wicked one); hence one whose life has been miserable or accursed. 
It is generally used as a term of abuse. $TTc*R:—^ will 
not do as it will be an admission of his own bad deeds by the 
speaker himself which the context does not justify. 

—Something which is either so hard or so disastrous that 
the hearing of it will cause disgust or pain, and which therefore 
must not be heard; hence sometimes, a calamity. Cf. p. 147. 

P. 121. srfsf^r—To one who solicits it. Ivshapanaka means 
that Bhagurayana will implicitly believe what he so earnestly wishes 
to hear, and is likely to turn it to the sort of use desired by him. 
See com. x&c.—Mark the ingenuity of the poet in 
making Malaya, overhear the conversation between Bhug. and 
Ivshapanaka. It helps considerably to poison Malayaketu's mind 
against Rakshasa. 

—Pass. Put.; Kshap. means that Rak., situated as lie 
is, is not likely to succeed in his treacherous object and that his own 
ruin might be involved in the doom that would befall his master. 

has the sense of STORTFTj ffaft 3TT% I = g p;iq-tH T9P?- 
&o.—This is at least • a falsehood if not a deliberate lie. 
See p. 24 supra. 

P. 122, Mr. Tolang understands by this, the friend of the 

fti. and we have followed him in translating the passage. The Com. 
takos it with reference to Kshap. and we think his way is preferable. 
Since Malaya, now calls Rakshasa a Ripu it is but natural that he 
should call Ivshapanaka from whom he obtains tho information, a 
friend. Mark how rash and hasty in his judgment Malayaketu is. 
In an instant he calls the Kshap. a friend and Rakshasa an enemy 
(and in the next stanza, a true Rakshasa or demon ). 

y^irff^r—Because his object, which is to communicate this 
account to Malaya., was fulfilled beyond his expectation. 

fiw &c.——From this it appears that Parvates'vara was a friend of 
RAk., before he was won over to his side by Chanakya with the 
promise of the gift of half of Jjanda’s kingdom. 
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^fvgo—Sahokti-, cf. cpM wf gf I Rag. HI. 61. The 

figure consists in coupling two facts so as to strike poetically. e. (/. 
m] STffo qp§: I Prep. Tat.; 

cf. m RfIfaBTOL I Rag. IV. 12. 

—Mr. Telang quotes Jlaghavabhattft jprg ^ |%^ | aftj sfVJ 
tjpfa I ( see Ills com. at S'ak. p. 129.) and says it 

‘ indicates something about to be done ; contray to that to which 
things were tending before/ 

Bhag. being a faithful spy of ChAnakva, secs the necessity for 
appeasing the angor of Malayakctu, lost Rakshasa’s life might be 
endangered and shapes bis following speech accordingly. 

—Lit those who act according to the laws of political 
science, politicians. ^ the °hj<*ct or political end to be 

gained. 

P. 123. oSH^jfo— Lit, setting down or looking on as, consi* 
deration. ft^t T7 ( aft . ), people acting 

in private life, 3TVW qfaNt; qft SNMtf 'PTfai to 

spread or circulate \f]& \ lit. means who points out 

faults or speaks against and thus prevents another from gaining his 
object. Hence, coming in the way of; an obstacle. Some derive it 
as cpjpj qt^vicPH- In either way it is irregularly derived (HqppTI^). 
According to Pan. the form is admissible only in the Vedas. But 
it is sometimes used in lauhika Sanskrt also. Cf. 

! Mai. Mad. ix. 52. eft bw qMMt I Bg. III. 34. 

—Bhag. does not wish to froe R&k. entirely from the 
guilt of having muderod Parvataka but would rather have Malaya/s 
suspicion about Rak/s fidelity grow stronger. 

&c.—This si. gives expression to a great political truth. 

A politician led by his interest has to act in a hostile 
manner towards a friend or vice versa , totally ignoring all previous 
relations; he, in fact, passes from one kind of political existence to 
another. See K. n. VIII. 73. 

3qperron—Should be retained in service. 

^ &c.—This brings out the levity of Malayakctu’s mind. 
With little consideration he believed in the words of Kshapanaka 
and alienated his heart from Rakshasa his true friend and well- 
wisher. With as little consideration he now accepts, as proper, the 
defence of his fathers murder made by Bhagur&yana. 
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$*!—*■ «■ in one’s behaviour or actions, qurtn’q: &c.—shows 
that that was the age when loyalty to one’s master was valued above 
every other virtue. 

P. 124. q ffr q y —A servant. Bhag. it seems, knew Siddhar- 
tliaka and the errand on which he was sent (see his speech at p, 
132.) but purposely feigns ignorance here. 

Invariably marks the beginning of letters in Sanskrt. 

—Here the names of the place, the writer of the letter and 
the addressee and the friends are not purposely written, for had they 
been written S'akatadasa would not have writton the letter. The 
letter is so worded that by Malayakotu should understand 
Rakshasa and by Chandragupta, while in 51% q$f he should 

find a reference to Chanakya. sraJTqqfo—informs, writes to say. 
This was the letter which Chanakya got written by S'akatadasa 
through Sarvarthasiddhi. q&jfq—indescribable, very great. 

—proposed, qfiqufgf—price for. 

—Refers to Chandragupta and is calculated to excite Ma- 
Iayaketu’s jealousy, 

P. 125. — i- e. Malayaketu. — i. e. Chandra- 

gupta. 33733:—Gen. sing. The letter is couched in terms compli¬ 
mentary to Chandragupta, and is intended to show Rakshasas 
high regard for him. is used with the 

Instr.; qqpft I Mah. Bhar. I)k. J ™ an 

accompaniment; lit. that it should not be unaccompanied by the 
customary present, I wtf 

(). 5^. ‘ vmr ’ Pan. V. 4. 35. It means ‘ an oral 

message or communication.’ Important secrets were transmitted orally. 

&c.—What is the bearing of this letter i. e. who may be 
the writer and who may he the addressee ? to killj or 

—Siddh. wanted to say q stHlft &c. But as he 

pronouncod the words very slowly like ono frightened, Bhiig. fancies 
this to be a reply to his querry. Finding that Bhiig. was angry at 
this, Siddh. changes this for a more pleasing epithet and says 
&c. is a term of honour gonerally used as an affix, 

ftsjqq font qjwm 1 ‘ l Jagad, on 

Mai. Mitd. qq VT p n fe —*'• e. we shall compel you to know it. 
Bb&g. means that ho will receive a sound drubbing and so will 
have to confess. 
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P. 12G. qsffjyre q—■<. e' addressed to Chandragupta. 

Gen. for the Dat. —dependent; lit. one having a master. 

qcqqqnf qq?—Malaya is properly the name of a mountain. 
o^TR therefore means the capital of the territory around the mountain. 
The Cal. reading 1 EraqjRqy faqrft/ therefore, seems preferable. 

P. 127. — Ml*. Telang reads irei &c. But then 

the construction becomes wrong grammatically. The rule is 
SR I 

&c.—From this it appears that certain facts were 
revealing themselves, calculated to create a suspicion, howsoever 
vague, even in the mind of the guileless Bakshasa, alwut the real 
motives of the deserters from Chandragupta’s camp, though he soon 
tries to rid his mind of it. q/^jRj[—Lit. a state of clearness ( free¬ 
dom from misgivings ); hence ‘ ease.’ 

fTTsSJ &c.—and the like words herein mentioned arc technical 
terms of J\\t/dya or logic. As these are explained in the elementary 
Treatises on Indian Logic which can be easily referred to, we 
do not discuss them fully here, but merely indicate their meaning. 
*Rj«q is the predicate of a logical proposition corresponding to the 
major term in the Western Logic; <?. g. fieriness in the usual 
syllogism-Thc mountain is fiery, because it has smoke on it; and 
all that smokes is fiery. (I *Tt *ft S S *ff- 
m i m niram i m L e. m i i ). 

—Also called y p q q sqi f n is the assertion of the invariable 
concomittance of the jg (tho middle term) and the *rpsq ($3*n*qqt- 
), as in the above instance—wherever there is smoke there is 
fire. —A corroborative instance on the same side ( 

), as a qgHfl or kitchen where the Sddhja (fieriness ) is defi¬ 
nitely known to be present, fqq$f—an instance on the opposite side 
( i. e. contrary ) which is characterised by the definite absence of the 
Fddhya (); e. g. a tank (wherein firo cannot exist) 
generally called ^g ( sometimes ffejf )—the instrument of 
proof—is the middle term, as smokiness ( the mountain has smoke) 
in the above instance. Thus these two lines give the conditions 
which a good |g must satisfy that it should lead to a legitimate con¬ 
clusion; viz. that ( 1) it ( as here ) should be known to be 
present on the Sadhya here used for or the mountain ) definitely 
(this includes the tests of srqTftcand swqffrW* ); ( 2 ) it 
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should have apqqeqjfH with the Qjeq; ( 3 ) it should be present on 
*TTO ( ); and lastly it should never be found with ftq$f 

%f|f—Arriving at the legitimate conclusion or 

am/miti. 

?=q*Tifa OTEq—Where the middle term is itself the major 
term ( see com.) i. c. whore, in the language of Western Logic the 
major premiss is an identical proposition. (/. fiq^p 

faqOTf:) as spq in the case of qqffi which is one of 

the live gcqpTTfls ( and which includes the two fallacies of European 
Logic, viz . Illicit process of the major and the undistributed middle ). 
fo*—( the fallacy of contradiction) is that which proves the 
absence of the Sddhya. 

In the case of or king, *qvq means the object aimed at, 
victory, —assuredly known to gain victory, of proved valour. 

STrcpf—allies, forces of friends. pHjpf—attachment to, firmly 
sticking to the same side, the enemy’s side. The Com. 

shows that Chandragupta has all these on his side. 
jRpnj may mean (1) which is identical with the ultimate object i. e . 
which is rebellious and desires to secure the power for itself; or (2) 
whose efficiency is yet to he proved. —*. <?• indifferent. 

—opposed, not true to the cause of its master hut ready 
to side with the enemy. For other particulars see com. and 
translation. 

P. 128 . qftrnftrT—Accepted, received with favour. 
almost or nearly full of. properly distributed or arranged; 

cf. Rag. IV. 6, also XI. 28. Further on we have 

yy qq in the sense of i to offer see p. 158. si. 21. q’qpxf—At the 

time of every march or when marching. 

the van. QHt —The Khas'as appear to be identical 
with the tribes still dwelling in the lyhasias and Garo Hills in the 
north-eastern parts of Bengal. JTjrpsr—The country of the Magadhas, 
the modern Behar, It was also called ctffor?. “ If our text on this 
point is correct, and all our MSS. read the name as Magadha, the 
reference is probably to the discontented inhabitants of Magadha, who 
still followed Rakshasa, repudiating all connection with Chandragu- 
pta as a usurper. I own, however, that I have a suspicion, though it 
is nothing more, that qqq is not the correct reading, but that it 
should be If our identification of the Khas'as is right, 

this rectification is strongly suggested by the fact that the Magara 
tribe inhabits the Himalaya in tracts near Kuraaon in the neigh- 
6 
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bourhood of the Khas'as. According to Mr. Garleylle, the Goorkhas 
of Nopal originally belonged to the twin tribes, Magaras and 
Khas'as. It must be admitted, however, that the emendation here 
is a mere suggestion, which cannot bo accepted at prestent in the 
face of the evidence of our MSS. of the Mudrarakshasa.” Telang’s 
Introduction. —Th 0 People who had settled in the province 

to the west of the Indus about the modern Pesh&war, and Kandhar. 

_an exertion i. e. care should be taken about the march of 

the central division. Cf. ft <THW I Rag* H* 56. 

I S'Ak. p. f>. 

rfj—<« The Chinas are the next people who claim attention. 
Mr. A. Barooah identifies the Chinas mentioned in the Mahabharata 
with the Chinese. The Chinas of our text are probably not to be 
distinguished from the Chinas mentioned in the great epic. But 
Professor Max Muller doubts whether in the Mahabharata the name 
Chinas really does stand for the Chinese. However, whether they 
are to be identified with the Chinese or not, they would seem to 
belong to somewhere about the north-eastern quarter of India, whether 
on this side of the Himalaya mountain or the further sido. The 
Hftnas come next, and these are probably to be identified with the 
White Huns, whose inroads into India are said to have occurred in 
the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. ” Telang’s Introduction. 

P. 129. srftrernrt TOT &c.—Here R«ik. has a vague presenti¬ 
ment of what is coming. Cf rjstii ft ^ &c. p. 75. supra. 

For similar ideas, comp. III. 14. 

Forcibly enters, firmly takes possession of ftqr with srfa and fa is 
Atm. mwmzw —ty' I See S'ak. IV. 

Various Readings p. 8; comp, also, 

< They that stand high have many blasts to shake them ; 

And if they fall, they dash themselves to pieces.’ 

Shakespeare, King Richard III. Act. I* Sc. 3. 

^jj^y—Used in its literal sense-near the bank, near at 
hand. 

•Going with is rather peculiar. The reading faa^pfa 
may have same sense. Perhaps the poet wrote faaraiy:, 

Cf. JNFRSfa fRIT fft* &c. Mai. Mad. I. 20, The figures in the si. 
are Utprehshd and Svabhdvokli. 
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P. ISO. S lfa rN sj—Simply means here * arrangement, dispo¬ 
sition of.’ 

ITTT &C;—Siddharthaka’s conduct in this Act is charac¬ 
terised by the grossest villany. He has the boldness to tell to his 
late master's face such abominable lies. 

P. 131. STTWr —The Gen. with dpi is noticeable. sTijfl —Of 
Lat. rains settled, ratified, irritus. &c.—Bhag. is simply 

adding fuel to the fire, ovrfif—proper place i. c. a fit person or 
worthy recipient. 

P. 132. rtmm —The use of the inf. with aq^ is ungram¬ 

matical. It should be cTT?PP^T. It is, however, met with now and 
then. Of. Von. Act II.; again 

Ibid. Act III. 

q &c.—This shows that Bhag. knew that Siddh, was one of 

Chanakyas spies, &c.—These words are omitted by 

Mr. Tolang. We have inserted these as the context requires them. 
The words of the Com. also show that he too must have felt the 
necessity of supplying some such words for a clear understanding of 
the passage. 

— Cf. HSmfrT p I- Iff*', admission, acknowledge¬ 
ment. 3 T?;tf$o— v. L does not seem to be the original 

reading. In the first place the shrewd Bhag. cannot he excepted to 
send for a copy of the letter as that would have created a suspicion 
in S'akatadasa’s mind and led him to suspect some mischief. 
Socondly, tho word occurring in the next si. shows that it was 
not a that was sent for. FTM —■fiTOPW to cause a 

thing to bo seen; hence to make clear, to prove. Of 
&c. Vik. IV. 17. 

P. 183. — The meaning may simply bo-When I com¬ 

pare the two handwritings the characters seem to agree; but when I 
call to my mind the fact that S'akata. is my friend, I must say that 
they do not agree. The Com.’s view, however, seems to suit the 
context better. In this case translate—If so, the words S'akata. and 
friend do not agree. 

5TCW S’RTi Sama. Pvan. ^55%—The Loc. is 

^ II- ^6. aftqfrfwt 

i & arot, ttot, riw i Sid. Kau. 
not perishing, everlasting. Of I Pag. 

XVII. 46. 
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-Cf. ]). 31. supra. jnftrrr«T?T-—Which is the basis 
of the^enemy’s scheme. ^ 7 —Stands for S'akatadasa used in 
contempt. $quf —Cf fTO II. 18. 


vjqoflflgpgf —Notice the comp, which should rather be 
The poet has, it seems, placed srpp. latter following the analogy of 
ftq which may optionally take qd^TTTcf by the rule *1 ft to; ftqg?: or 
gsftq:* f cftSTOflt I The ornaments are com¬ 

pared to the stars, Parratesh varus face to the moon and Par. him¬ 
self to the autumual evening. 


P. 134. —Some read before this—(s^lg) 

but this is unnecessity after Eak/s reply * qffyrop WqPPTcb’ on 
p. 133. gf—Well arranged, well planned; cf. gfwjTOI and 
JIBUTI Mai. Mad. pp. 35, 3G. q 3qq: &e.— 

Rok. means that in consequence of the accusation brought against 
him, he no longer deserved to be addressed as Ary a. As to the 
qualities of an Arya Cf fS tfB ^TI fcTCBT I *T?r? ^ 

Iv. n. XVII. 48. 


^ -Not a fit or reasonable reply, churlish, 

hence not weighty or reasonable ; cf. the similar admission of guilt 
by Chamdatta, Mrch. p. 417. 

Ac.'—Mark the contrast suggested by the sets of asser¬ 
tions. Malaya, means—there your relation is that of a servant to his 
master, hero the reverse of that Ac. 

ftunft — Viz, that implied in aFUfa. 

qsft—By repeating the si. in the manner stated and 
making the lines questions of appeal, Rakshasa means to suggest 
that there was no earthly reason for him to act in a treacherous and 
dishonourable way, as ungenerously supposed by Malayaketu. 

P. 13.5 The place of humiliation or insult. See 

III. 14. By qft gsftSTO^ Pan. III. 3. 55, we have both and 

qftqq in the sense of ‘contempt,’ though the latter is more generally 
used. Cf % 2TT * I of fixed opi¬ 

nions, as contrasted with Malayaketu of wavering mind, 

yqtij— Use. Lit. what is unevenly or not well placed; 

hence what is surrounded by foar, cf Bhatti. VI. 8. and Bhag. 
II. 2. where ftqif is rendered as in the Bh&shya of S'ankara- 

ch&ya. Also qpFt ftqqtq: Bkar. Nit. 

38, Here it means dangerous to life, fatal, fitgfqqqun— 1 
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Ifqrar:, well inclined towards, ready to act up 1 o the advice of, 
through confidence. Cf flawtflSrit ?T: Ktim. IV. 42. wffrTo- 
should be properly compounded with but it is a comp. 

xpqrEfir^IfT (on account of the connection being indicated). 
—utter destruction. This is the greatest height of villainy and 
ingratitude. Mr. Dhruva compares Bhatti. XVI. 132. 

Wifi M tdR I 

&c.—This is adding misery to misfortune. Cf. 
fqTafi: I S'ak. ]*. 44. and Shakespeare 4 When sorrows 

come, they come not single spies, hut in battalions Hamlet Act 
IV. Sc. 5. Also * One woe doth tread upon another's heel, so fast 
they follow/ Ibid. Act IV. Sc. 7. 

]\ 136. A spacious ditch or pit. gene¬ 

rally means to gesticulate or act, but here it is used in its literal 
sense. Cf. irfrR I &e. p. 40. Here Malaya, is guilty of 

an error of policy, viz. he was also guilty of • It is 

such errors which lead a man to ruin cf. ffcrrffttT JJW qpt 3FRTW ^ 
TOR I Hff qil Mali, Bhfir. 

Udyog.; K, n. XIIL 61. 

—Wholly and unreservedly. 

fait— The collection of three, viz. sfij, 3 TR and 
conduct, injustic. Sec the Com/s remark. 

*rWtorr —Gauda or Pundra, the ancient nama of Northern Bengal. 
—The dust of the lodhra flowers was applied by ladies to 
their cheeks to give them a lustrous appearance. ^ 1 ^ 5 —-paint, 
aig^-increased in sizo, by being covered or plastered with. 
lit. teasing or troubling, henco diminishing or tempering the deep 
darkness of. Cf Tfpflcft ffrpMf III. 20 , whore the moaning is slightly 
different. sn?*T 3 W— cf III. 1 . Kir. III. 32, XVII. 29. Ac. 
3 rW|f—The head. Rag. VII. 51. Kum. VII. 41. —The 

idea is common enough; cf. Rag. VIII. 43. This shows that there 
were many rut-shodding elephants in Malayaketu s army, 

ap^cfrfuT—What should I do? (implying a little helplessness on the 
part of the speaker). This use of the Imperative should be noted. 
Cf. Uttar. m: ^ I 

P. 137. Because the feeling of animosity must needs lead 

to iftfrr and not to &c. Construe—1 

$rfft but this will not be a proper course 
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for me to follow. For, my heart, if it be not ungrateful (which it is 
not), would prevent mo, &c. Or ^ may be taken separately- 
^ if it did not f<j?f The reading for makes no sense 

for in that case the construction will be * 3-^0 vr ?T 
^^^3^ ^ but then if the %: is it would not be ^?fo 
Rakshasa means that gratitude for the splendid service 
rendered by Chandanadasa will not allow him to do any thing that 
will jeopardise bis life. For ^ in the sense of a strong or ardent 
desire cf. Kir. V. 1 . rj^n g ; also Rag. IX. 01 . 


ACT VI. 


". *0^00 - 

—Glory to ( my veneration to-impliedly. gjj- 

)• For the reverse comparison, </. 

Mrch. V. 3, where tlie^ is described as 3NF1WI— 

What can lie accomplished by means of the instruments of victory 
(such as an army, fighting &c.); see com. ^Tl^ftTW I 

Amara. The Cal. Ed.s read— vrarf^T 3^TI^T 

STf?*T ^ Ifaf). Rut this reading is not satisfactory, as it 
is not supported by 1 he coutoxt; <f. jip. 140, 163. SI. 15. Here 
Siddharthaka really means to pay his tribute of respect to and express 
his admiration of bis master Ohanakya, who by his sound states¬ 
manship and wise statecraft accomplished his object without causing 
much bloodshed and with the least possible trouble to the citizens. 

P. 138. rTT^ftFIT—b <?. who gladden by dispelling anxiety. 
^rpjHT»fT 0 —who take pleasure in. But here g^qr seems to be 
used transitively—who contribute to happiness or pleasure, — 
L e. who are bosom friends. The stanza shows that Samid, too was 
in prosperous circumstances. 

P. 13b. itfVQ faepri—The Gen. for the Sanskrt Dat. ftpjt- 
gr^r—gladsome news ( fawFt 3^3?)* 

STStfTScWft— m$m acting rashly, for sa¬ 
fety. v. /.—here the Instr. may be ^ ; in order to ensure 

their safety. is difficult to see the propriety of 

here unless be taken to mean < who fled in terror.’ Possibly 
the author wrote —means here independent kings in 

alliance with Malaya.; his feudatories. 
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The Gen. is irregular, sqrq^ is construed with the Abl. or Loc.; and 
it must l)e so translated into Sanskrt. It may, however, be explained 
by the general rule —Wc have already ex¬ 

plained these terms. It is necessary for every good play that there 
should be perfect harmony between the opening Sandhi and the 
concluding one. Otherwise the play is defective. Here the poe# 
suggests that this play at least is faultless in this respect. 

P. 140. jqqqf &c.—Siddh. means—We can only watch the 
courses events take, not seek to fathom Chanakya's policy ; so mys¬ 
terious are its workings. Cf Bhag.’s speech at p. 118. supra. 

STgft—Not properly studied i. e. comprehended or understood. 
tflWT'R—The flower of the army, chosen troops. &c.—q$r- 
qw—approehed from the opposite side ? hence attacked. 

&c.—This supposes that the fight was still going on. — 

v. moving about. The variant, is 

rather mysterious. In this case must be supposed to be under¬ 
stood. sro—( looking like heaving waves). 
ITqq—-abstract noun ( spi: ). 

P. 141. srf^grq: &c.—Very green; cf 1 ‘How groen are you 
and fresh in this old world.’ King John. sr q JTTf g ' ff —Lit. entered 
into, fathomed; hence fully comprehended or graspod. — 

is used hero as a noun; tumult, agitation. —his 

course being tracked or closely followed. ^ur—t. e % a spy in 
Chanakya’s service, qfJT—9T3F)1^. 

P. 142. —The nasal of the inf. is dropped before 

3RU and uquf. &c.—Siddh/s principle is JjW BjfrqrwfaT 

Rag. XIV. 46. 

q^jur &c.—Here by a very happily chosen metaphor, the man 
compares the policy of Gbanakya to a net which so completely en¬ 
tangled Rak. in its meshes, ^or—( 1) a string; ( 2 ) for the six 
gunas see p. 15 and notes. ( 1 ) efforts; ( 2 ) means here 

stratagems or schemes; it does not seem to be used in its technical 
sense of ,, sr &c. Cf II. 2. where Cha^akya’s intellect is com¬ 
pared to a rope, ) will moan ‘ able to catch &c.’ 

P. 148. —Lakshmf is often described as enter¬ 
taining such a fear; cf III. 5; for acflsni Bee p. 52. —Mark 

the Sandhi ( $$ + ). It is a word of the group wherein 

there is qrowfa. Cf. trfton TOTT I T>«vi Bhag. 

IX. 35. blind followers, thoughtlessly 
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doing what others do. ^r?|—see onr note on p. 186. 

^cT*n|f—the best limb, i. e. the head, being the seat of intelligence; 
hence the principal person ( the person for whom to work). 

*ri?T fTOT &C.— Comp. II. 6 . 7. — is here treated as an adj . 

and so used as the first member of a Pah. comp, —a loop-hole, 

a weak point. The Com. explains it by but that is not a good 
rendering. Lakshmi is spoken of as cf. ‘ {W55i 

<fcc.’ Rag. IX, 15. —This is more fully explained in the 

following sloka. 

1 The Com/s reading () is better and 
should have keen adopted in the text. Parvatoshvara. 

—lit. having placed him in the front, accepted him as 

a leader. 

This complaint of Rak. is just. It is quite borne out 
by Malayans unjust dismissal of Riikshasa without even hearing 
him, and his precipitate order to execute the five princes. See 
Introduction. 

—This reading, though it gives a good sense, is grania- 
lically inaccurate. We should, therefore, have preferred ^#RRT-a 
ncimul f (which is used when tho same root is used after it. See 
Pam HI. 4. 48. 46.). For, the present form is not defensible 
by 3Wf cfiFfa ( Pan. III. 4. 45); Sid. Kau.; as the 

intended sense is not afpj ^ but It cannot there¬ 

fore, be regarded as a namul ( as the Com. thinks ). It may at best 
be taken as Acc. (jnwfaO governed by ; or as affarw HRTI 
which case we have recourse to a Yyadhi- 

karana Pahuvrihi. 

&c .—cf. r^'ygRl *mpf: I Bhar. Nit. 10. 

*r«rr —is perverted wholesale. The root though 

transitive is used hero intransitively ; cf. —further on. 

Comp, the Latin adage — Quern deus vult perdere priue dementate. 
The reading presents no difficulty. 

P. 144. srnfrfl?WT?n—Supply^; if he falls into the hfrnds 
of. wm —is used ; cf. Rag. I. 4. has its proper sense 

here, viz. that of or adopting a course of action against 

one’s will; s rypTl g ' q Ti 3FF Amara. &c.—He means to 

say that if he is forced to do the worst, he may enter into an alli¬ 
ance with Gbandragupta independently of Chfinakya. See com. 
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—This shows that R&k. loved his masters with almost 
filial piety. 

a horny bow. and are adverbs. 

—gee com.; it may better be taken with ^5—Skill 

in shooting down moving game was considered a mark of high 
attainment in aneiont archery # Cf. 7c$T. ft ^ Effort 

^ \ S'iik. II. 5. and our note thereon Rag. IX. 49. — 

greatly. See com.: a Dcnom. from the matvh 

aff. being dropped. 

—■From some one. turns or conditions 

of life. 

—The new moon was looked at, in ancient days, as it is 
now, with great curiosity by the people. Cf\ ^ 

1 Ra b r - II- 73. ^ 

1 ibui. yi. 31. 

P. Hb. fsfafcti—Dilapidated; the literal sense is also promi¬ 
nent. ijjjfa—OT M *• as applied to 

means « great act or deeds. ^RT—( 1 ) structure ; ( 2 ) doing. 5 ^— 
parched up. Cf. its opp. m which is frequently used in connection 
with Mr. Tolang compares Words worth V‘the hearts are dry 
as summer dust ’ participles are often used abstracti- 

voly; cf Owt) ^ & c * ^ a o* VII. 59. 

_Lit. whose raised point can be well seen ; hence prominent, 

large Sc. &«•-<?/• aqiKl*M*W I 

Bhatti. II. 4. The reading of the Com. is which if ado¬ 
pted, must be taken as an epithet of flMHt. The reading is 

rejected because as qualifying it will mean ‘ the branches of 

which were cut off ’ which is absured. Tlie plaintive cries, 

has no force; it is used for the sake of metre. 

—Poor, in a pitiable condition. See p. 59. An 

nnsnal word. Denom. fr. ^tfmlPf ^rf=T shows in a prominent 
way. see the cause of this explained in the com. The 

trees were loft uncared for and were in a decaying condition. They 
are, therefore, represented as mourning for the loss of the Nandas. 
qfafa in the case of mourners means—the parching up of the body 
owing to grief, gpn means ‘ bright or lustrous complexion.’ The fig. 
is Utprekshd. 

fluifo--The Corn.’s way of taking the comp, does not seem to be 
good; rather dissolve ©qftvTPt 5#^ ma y hotter ( see 
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trans.) be taken to mean-fit for, suited to; see S'ak. IV. 5. 
qpftifgOT) and Raghavbhatta on it. a festive 

occasion, rejoicing, qj—well sounding. 

P. 140. gftqqf —The tympanum of the ear. 3TOTC—weak, 
not strong ( enough to bear the strain ) uq qqjq. —inten¬ 

sity. qg<q—magnitude. %rt 3 ^— cf Kad. p, 47. where the fig. 
is applied to the big branches of the S'almali troo. 

q y ffi —Mark the sense of 3T^qr. Ho does not like to call ufa a 
king yet. ‘ ’ Sid. Kau. fcjgjpjn*—This is often 

used in tho sense of cf. fqggqft S'lik. Act 

VII. &c.—Here the poet very skilfully makes the sounds of 

rejoicing at the royal palace in the distance fall on the ears of Rak. 
just at the time when he was touched by the melancholy scene pre¬ 
sented by the ruined mansion and the neglected garden around it. 
The impression of lonelinoss and forlorn ness made on the mind of 
Rakshasa is thus deepened and he now feels his possition more mise¬ 
rable and critical than ever. 

gpfjpftq—is onco more used in its literal sense. To 

make one feel it. 

fWPt TO TOfft I TO is changed to * 
by 4 src9r TO^TTKr 1 Pam VI. 3. HI. TO i qflqft ^qr^rr- 

UTO I tfteTOfcT TOiRI I Hit. a fellow-student in the schod 
of misfortune; hence a fellow sufferer, cno in the same miserable 
condition as another Cf. Jt^TO^lM rTT&^T 5 TO Kid. p. 279. 

hanging over as a load ; hence causing pain, 
or * very great or weighty ’ as the Com. takes it. 

P. 147. —Exceedingly indifferent or apathetic. Mark 

the effect of the man’s words on Rakshasa’s mind. Chanakya’s hand 
is clearly visible in all this. Tho puppets move as he pulls the 
strings —To order back as worthless, to throw into the back 

ground, to eclipse ; see com. urgent request; importunity ; 

cf PNNig: TO? I Rag. XIV. 32. 5 ?^—is used here 
frqq—property, one’s belongings; see p. 153. 

ggsq—This srgpqq is a common device in Sanskpt plays. See 
Rat. Act. III. sqrqTfftff—For a similar idea comp. I). K, p. 9 . 

sftqqo—Baffling or defying the power of medicine: cf 
farf qq | Rag. XIX. 53. 

P. 148. «mro—Anger is often compared to fire. o$$qqr-~-A 
little less than, almost equal to. fqqqqjHt I Pan. V. 3.67. 
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jpri. i. e. ;ftqT?RT I 5TF?T qPT &e.~Mark how the man 
seeks to make a good impression about Chaudragupta’s rule on tho 
mind of Rakshasa. actions, deods ). &c.— 

may have a double meaning (1) -..RprofTT. ^ g$PfU Chan- 

dragupta’s behaviour towards his country ( the people ) is not cruel; 
( 2 ) People's actions are not cruel in Chand.’s kingdom. — 

sometimes governs the Acc.; cf. SHOT: | supra. 

^an5T:«—lit. beyond man’s control i. e, power to prevent; to which 
there is no help. 

«M p. 83 supra, rrsr— Pot* 

p. here used as a noun ( j^or ) . cf. 3?%cif r wftft. : m\- 

9RTO’ Pali* v. 2, 98. The matub , ait. $ is added to and 
aTO in the sense of i affectionate towards * and ‘ strong ’ respectively. 

P. 149. ^ftcp^TT—^TT properly means ‘the initiatory ceremony 
at a sacrifice’; hence hero * introduction to.' The word is used 
metaphorically in several senses; cf. sftfacTT*- *31$ Rtal: 1 

S'ak. II. 16. &c. The fig. hore is somewhat analogous to 

that contained in RfRWOTTfab —is equivalent to sftfa 

no comparison being meant. is added merely in the sense of excess. 

^M—Near. 3$: I I Pan. VII. 2. 24. 25. $ 

is not added to the p. p. participle in the case of after the preposi¬ 
tions ft, ft and sfft when the sense is nearnoss or proximity ; 
OTtjT, sppjf &c. — V* 1- possesion of wealth, property. The 

matub sense is not prominent here. It is equivalent to 3R: | Comp* 
qigTOT Kum. I. 4. Sec, however, Mallinatha’s remarks there. 

—properly exchange ( From ^ A.; cf Rag. I. 26.) hence 
here, a ransom. 

ftTjf g?q like an enemy. a*fsnf*#cT~3fft a(lds n0 force 5 
it is used metri causa . R?fr—should be properly cf *Tt- The reason 
of this violation of gender is given in the com. The reading in the 
foot-note is better ( Rflftft makes better sense ). 

merchants naturally love money more than others. 

Replied.’ Mr. Telang. properly means to do or say 
something in response to another; hence here, it rather means 
( what did he agree or undertake to do ? capital 

punishment. 

P* 150. «TpJTf^“Mr. Dhruva translates this by s^TH: which 
is certainly better, gr nW apftf*T SRft I 

I Sid. Kau. Cf Rag. XL L 
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RT%ftcT—would be a better reading as far as symmetry is 
concerned. —name of a king renowned for his generosity, On 
one occasion Indra and Agni came to him in order to try him, assum¬ 
ing the forms of a hawk and a dove in hot pursuit, when he rescued 
the supposed dove from the clutches of the hawk by offering an equal 
quantity of his own flesh weighed in a balance. See Mah. Bhar. 
Van. P. Ad. 197. Seep. 158. si. 5. infra. 44 S'ibi’s is a common 
story among Buddhists; see inter alia Cunningham’s Geography p. 
82. Fa. Hian, pp. 29, 206, Burgess and BhagavanlaVs Cave In¬ 
scriptions of Western India, p. 87.” Telang. f^RTT?—see the 

force of this explained in the com. 

p. 151. ( exceeding ) I *nra;o—Cal. 

Ed.s read ftnpTo resembling the sky free fronTclouds. The Com. 
takes qsra separately; full of water, sharp-edged and bright. 
EfTTFra, W: &c. are very common expressions ; cf. 4 

FJFft ; K&d. p. 12. qTCFW fafor I Vik. I. 1. It 
is, however, better to take with 3^ to which a bright sword 
bears resemblance. The meaning of bright is expressed by the com¬ 
parison. Mr. Dhruva lakes in the second line to mean 4 a ray * 
osr^JT—weans here an ardent desire ( ); cf. s^j 

PTtfft I Vik. I. 13. r\ ^mR\ ffcT irf^ft I Horo it is used 
nearly in the sense of hope (in the hope of being engaged in battle ). 
Mr. Telang quotes—ftjjTS? from Bana’s Chanda- 
kaus'ika, and sqft ^ I%tTI from 

Prasanna Raghava. —Its great virtue. The root-senso of 

At* is prominent here. It moans that quality which enables a thing 
to keep up its existence and does not allow it to give way. fefaft— 
no longer my own master, but entirely in the power of 

fqgfSnr—See note on f^pnrfrT p- 14=6. —to recognise, to 

know definitely. Cf q^qfaqfrf Bhar. Vai. S'at. 85. 

This is a respectful mode of speaking. Cf. STNIWKTb cTTCfWb 
qp*p. &c. &c.—We have adopted the o*der of this and the next 

two speeches from the Cal Ed.s as that seems to be quite natural. 

0 —Said ill reply to the man’s sgfRHTU^TTt I 
cf. last line of V. 7. sco P- 115. supra. 

P. 152. —This he says to show that he is a parti¬ 

san of the Nandas, and thereby to lull all suspicion of being Chana- 
fcya’s emissary, if any such could have been caused by his previous 
praise of Ohandragupta’s role. gTWlPT 0 —It does not clearly appear 
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from tho play whether the hangmen wore really put to death by 
Ohanakya’s order. Chftn. is not likely to do such a thing. Very 
probably this a lie and an invention of tho spy. Rak., however, does 
not seem to be inclined to disbelieve him. Soo si. 21. 

—Wishing to save their own lives; for the purpose of saving 
their own lives ( lest they should themselves have to share the fate of 
S'akatad&saV hangmen ). The pro. par. term, has the sense of the 
object for which an action is done; 55 ^ 1 ^: I Pan. III. 2. 12G. 

^ Sid. Kau. eantrnfa:—expedited, accelerated, (f. 

]). 124 where it means 4 mado to make haste.’ 

& of Chanakya. This he guesses from S'akata- 

dasa’s supposed treachery and Siddharthaka’s share in the plot as 
revealed in the fifth Act. —persons in charge of the 

execution of criminals; hangmen, executioners, —R&k. 

thinks the to be quite unaccountable in that case. «T &c.— 

The line as it stands is somewhat obscure. The Com. takes q^i- 
and to qualify which follows from the context. Mr. 

Telang calls this explanation a little forced and takes ^ with sw 
meaning 4 But if not—that is to say if he was not brought to me 
with tho assent of the enemy.’ Ho then takes cTIS^ in the 

sense of 4 a sinful fabrication. ’ In either explanation we have to take 
as a noun ( which it is not) and understand it in an obscure 
sense. Tho Cal. reading—3^ &c. presents no 

difficulty of meaning. But it is not supported by the context. For 
link, believed the letter referred to as genuine and not a forged one# 
On the whole tho Com.’s interpretation is tho only way out of the 
difficulty. 

-Mounted on tho wheel of thought, embarking on guesses, 

P. 153, sro 4 “( 3 n the former occasion. gpf^f^f-The Gen. must 
bo takeu 3 ^. sec com.; since hangmen put a person to death before 
the rescuer rescues the victim. The Com. arrives at the same sense 
in a round about way. y fg Rlfol —after an interval of time—while 
Chandanad&sa’s critical condition needed immediate consideration, 
sqrqrftf—calamity, ruin. Cf. Mrch. VI. 1. (where the Com. renders 
sqrrfrr by ). wf&TFalg fron Mown i <jt i Pt.1. 

807. It may also mean danger to life; cf. Mog. !§W55Jiq& 

tpssft wit Jfij-—I have it, I know how to act. PfeTq —pur¬ 

chase value, ransom; cf. Rag. XV. 55. II. 55. 
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P. 153. —The Imper. is meaningless; so road 

—Dreadful or fatal in its consequences. See p. 135. 

P. 154. Lit. what is not wholesome or beneficial 

to a king; hence felony or treason. cf. pj). 42. 43. supra . Cf the 
similar scene in Mreh. Act. X. where Cbarudatta is similarly led to 
the stake. 

—Such as wearing red garments, rod garlands, red marks 
on the body &c.; rf. afrrspj I gi^if 

II ^ ^ intn I &c. Birch, X. 5. 44; also 15; 

—The condemned criminal, it seems, was made to carry 
the stake on which he was to he impaled. Cf. 

| Mrch. X. 21. The wife. 

P. 155. —In some Ed.s this speech is put in tho mouth 

of Chandanadasa’s wife, which is decidedly better. For a resolute 
man like Chandanadasa cannot he expected to utter snob a speech of 
helplessness. —good character, a right course of 

conduct. 3T^ I The word is of no rare occurrence ; 

rf WFi mfwwft I Mrcli. III. 27; also 26; I. 43. Rag. 

XV. 73. jk m ^lM^«W\T^TT: &c Vik. I. 25. i. e, those 

who never meddle with their affairs. ffiyp cT:— 

g'PRT —V. e. for fear of offending tho hunters who eat 

meat. —an obstinate course of conduct. The meaning is 

that wicked people make no scruple to oppress the innocent; cf, 
ftpn: &c. Pt. II. 23. &c.~c/. m ^ 

I Mrch. X. 16. 

fnr(f*T-^SWT% &c.—This speech is properly assigned to Chand¬ 
anadasa. 'V- l* will not do. For farpftio is water 

offered after death, which implies certain death, while the uppermost 
thought in every one's mind ^tlien must have been that Ohand. 
should escape the intended doom and not meet with it. — 

v, h those that surrounded him (his wife and son). qr^sJfar—see com. 

P. 156. tqcfffttt—Determined or resolved upon, — 

personal benefit. honest transactions, fair dealings; 

cf IV. 14. 
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JRWT Oh rmdanadasas speech further on. qf^pin— 

q^q| to he seen for the last time. ()r ifti— v. 1 <qqfau 

as a Ball. ( qTftq qfaq'i q^Ulrp ) has the same sense as qf&q. Cf. — 
•srqqq q Mai. Mad. IX; sec Apto*s Pic. 

—Tor tdianakva might recklessly do any thing, fears 
the merchant, ignorant of his real character. 

I*. 157. &e.—For the sentiment comp. 1. 48. 

*rftrT5^ f^TTCt Ac.— <f. qqjft sflfaq %q qr$ HTWf 3?3%?[ I tffrfaff it 
<W\\ flfa II Hit. I. 44. fTS5f«TRi—taking upon your¬ 

self or carrying out courageously (sq). jcjqq; &e—This shows 
that the noble father had a nobler son. qjf^or—With a sudden toss 
of the curtain. This stage direction is used when a character enters 
the stage hurriedly and without previous intimation. — 

The executioners; see corn. 

P. 158. qffqor$^tf>cT : —Made the object of ignominy or con¬ 
tempt. Cf. for a similar use H fg ^qi 

uqq: I Kud. p. 217. q:— i. c. of people of your profession; see com. 
This is the greatest degradation. —h>i‘, the fastening 

of the garland prepares the way to the realm of Death. 

$T*TCT Ac.—A paralol of this will he found in the story of 

the two Syracusan youths, Damon and Pythias. uq—care-worn 

and utterly thwarted in his object; by the diplomacy of Chanakya f 
R&k. felt life to he quite a burden. Chandanadasa’s death would 
have been the crowning piece of misfortune. So putting an end to 
his existence was to his gain as giving him relief. 

«f^T3ff5T15:=^t—qfarq I ill which the tastes of the 
people are quite depraved Mr. Telang takes this differently— 
* which does not satisfy good porsons. The Kali age is not an age 
with which good people can be satisfied.’ —^ftqumq^f 

jqju; afaffa: the son of Dinara i. e. S'ibi. S'ibi, son of 

Us'inara, king of Kiis'i, is mentioned as the author of the first Rk ' 
of Rg. X. 12. 179. See Sayanacharya’s Introduction to the Rk. 

&c.—Mark this praise of the Buddhist saints. It is due 
to their life of self—denial and practice of kindness towards all 
living creatures. See Com.’s remark. This shows that the Buddhi¬ 
sts were yet held in high esteom even by the followers of Brahma¬ 
nism and bears testimony to the antiquity of the play. For a 
Birailar thought comp, apsn 
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|| Mai. Mad. X. 21. See also S'is. XI. 58. —Wo have 

already twice met with this root in this sense. See pp. 86. 136. 

r. 159. »• l . ( used in its literal sense of 

extent) is a bad word; it should 1)0 srtc:. 

Refers to a fire furiously breaking up. 

&c.—For the fig. cf. TOfofT I T>. Tv. p. 100. 

—(fip?) f° r poetic beauty, ^-Two instances where 

* is not changed to 3* or aft; cf. ^FTT^T supra, —spJTftt m 

irregular. Mark the anvprasa in the sloka. Chanakya herein 
givoB expression to the high estimation in which he held Rakshasa s 
ability. 

—Chanakya was no boliver in the power of 
fate. See the contrary stated at p. 1)4. He says this here merely 
to please and, magnify the greatness of Rakshasa and thereby to make 
a favourable impression about him on the minds of his servants. 

P. 160. &c. —Himself trainod in the same school of 

polititians, it is no wonder that Rak. should not find fault with the 
foul means used by Chanakya to accomplish his end, but on the 
contrary should express his admiration for him. qr^rftuu &c,—The 
prejudices against Chanakya being deep rooted in the heart of Rak , 
he is not expected to manifest the ecstatic joy at the sight of Chap, 
which the latter does at the sight of his political adversary. 

( 1 ) devising romedies, forming plans; ( 2 ) arrangement. 

See. si. 15. infra . 

* 

WJR*T 3T5TPR &c.—Rak. says this for two reasons. Firstly 

he was no longer an amdtya ; secondly, lie could not do justice to 
that title as all the plans devised by him had mot with ill success. 
TO&8TH— Mr. Tolang who roads cTTStf WTT thinks 

this may be a namulanta . But then the namul is without propriety. 
The first ‘ ^ ’ therefore has been dropped (as in the Cal. Ed.s). 

—This explains, better than Jo, tho feigned 

character of the man and Chan.’s hand in it. &c.—This 

modesty does great credit to Chanakya. efft—Chan, here pays a 
compliment to Rakshasa. spp—devices of policy. 

P. 161. & c -—Chandragupta is somewhat ashamed 

to find that he had no opportunity given him to display his valour 
or to know how far he could rely on his own strength. 
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—Construe—^ qrtmFTifq atmifa 3q4mmm^ 
fowl ^rmsit 5F^i?rRm wrtwHt «i*t*,ihI wj%q <r?r m 

PTTOT trrft I The reading ojrj ug?| is abandoned as it implies some 
dissatisfaction on the part of Chandragupta. qp^qtri &c —The 
double meanings are explained in tho com. —( 1) tho fruit; 

( 2 ) the sharp point. Q qq n n t>. 1. —f^q$f—( 1) the party of tho 
enemy; ( 2) birds’ feathers. Feathers were attached to the hinder 
parts of arrows in order to regulate their motion Of. Bag. II. 3 i J 
Vikra. X. 8. —Their jioints are called their Jj?q. — 

fixed or permanent position, Gf. for a similar idea. Kir. XVII. 47. 

3TqcJT—Tho next moment Chandra, drives away the feeling of 
uneasiness and shows that he is pleased at his Guru’s achievement. 

See com. —administration of kingdom 

OT); (f Kag. XIV. 85. m + *a» showing 

habit. Pan. III. 3. 165. 

^TTRTiT:—Mark the sense of this word here which means <a desire’; 
rf. falftra: ( Mmrm Malli.) I 

Kura. V. 76. ^pJT^r: &c.—see ft. note. This speech is 

quite out of place hero and is, therefore, dropped. —He 

gave promise of his future exaltation, spifar &c.—C/*. 1. 1. II. 
9, supra. 

P. 162. qtyoif—inf siT^T> ^ (*l)- S'is. II. 

!)3. «n*f —The first refers to Chan., the second to Rakshasa. It 
is but proper that Chandra., knowing the desire of Chanakya, should 
pay such a compliment to Rukshasa. 

ffiqwfo —As a servant or dependent. For, by his foregoing 
speech, Chandragupta showed that ho accepted him as his minister 
(honourable servitude as Malaya, had put it). —This is 

very significant. At first Rak. thinks that Chandra., as a pupil of 
Kant, calls him 9fj4 merely as a political device having some secret 
object in view. But suddenly he remembers what implicit con¬ 
fidence Chandra, had in his premier that ho might have sincroly 
accepted him as his premier readily acceeding to the will of his 
preceptor and says sqm Ac. may 1)0 a P re P> or a noun in 

the Loe. 

grgg—JThe fit or proper person. -lit. one desirous of con¬ 
quering; hence one stirred by ambition, aspiring. —the minister 

at the head of the management of affairs. See Kir. VI. 42. gf^gr- 
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The wont lias already occurred twioe ; II. fi, 9, For the idea </. 
tVtt T? I Hag. nr. 29. qi^Rl^rwi 

fwmnqr^ i MAh I. th ‘fiw i it fcrqrt i 

Also Hit., 43. stcto —Scheming rightly, unerring in his 

policy. — i. c. the king hy his impolitic meddlings un. 

docs what his minister does, like a stream underming the tree on its 
hank ( which strengthens it). 

WTfnTCHsN—Without accepting the ministers sword (post), 
('han. means to say-we have called you and you have merely 

acquiosed in it. But that is not ratified hy my actually delivering 
over the ministerial sword to you and your accepting it. 

—Taking the sword was virtually and formally accepting 
the ministerial otlice. 

P. 163. spppqTo—SRF*TTft not non-existent, i. c. frgJTHTFT 
trj- 5 TRTo —oww I greatness. 

—Being equipped for battle, —contact. Here 

it nearly means ‘ hy reason of . 1 This word has a variety of meanings 
according to the context. —much swollen, p. />. participle 

of fa with Ij and 

fffipTTS—Many kind acts or excellences of—many mean here, 
excellence or effect. —For Rak, sees no other way out 

of the difficulty, I have to wield, I am forced to accept. 

JFW— See com.; rf t q ipq: wft I 

Bhar. Nit. 1)9and Shakespere ‘Time’s glory is to calm contending 
kings, and turn the giddy round of fortune’s wheel'. This may also 
he taken as—apa^TFri qt frV- The c urses 

events take force a man oven after a long time ( howsoever ho may 
resist them ) to yield to fate. 

P. 164. e ‘ ^ rests with your honour to decide 

what is to he done with him. —knows what order to pass ; 

i. c. he is the responsible minister now. 

—in dependence on. For the Lot*. Mr. Telang compares 
Manus. II. 67. 

srfafoi ■—Established on the throne. The restoration of tho kingdom 
to Malaya, shows that ChAn. wished to represent Chandragupta as a 
Dharmavijayt king. Cf. Rag, IV. 43. 5 ^* 1 —war-elephants and 
war-horses (necessary for tho protection of the kingdom), ttsflfftr- 1 "" 
To order a general release on an exceptional occasion of joy, such as 
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the birth of an heir to the throne, royal inauguration &c., seemB to 
have been a very ancient custom which is still observed in the courts 
of Indian princes. See Rag. III. 20. —see si. 14. supra. 

P. 1G5 —It is but meet that Ohandragupta should 

thus express his gratitude to Clninakya. &c.—is specially 

meant to please Clninakya. The si. is omitted in the Cal. Ed.s and 
perhaps with bettor taste. The reference to the annihilation of tho 
Nandas in the very hearing of Rak., to conciliate whom is the chief 
object of the drama, is, as remarked by Mr. J)hruva, highly impolitic 
and unbecoming. 

—The concluding stanza or stanzas so called in honour 
of Bharata, the father of Indian drama, ( or being enjoned by him ) 
and containing the expression of a wiah for general prosperity &e. 
on the part of the actors. 

!here Vishnu ; eon Rag. X. 20. qgqTT^^T—/ «*- 
qflWPT Klim. V. 84. jftq qpr &c .—Cf. Taittiriya A'ran. 

^TctW^TT 1 According to the Taitt. Bralmiana it was Pra- 
japati, afterwards known as Brahma, who raised the earth out of the 
boundless waters. According to the Harivaihs'a, the Earth, not being 
able to bear the weight of the mountains upon it, sank into the un¬ 
fathomable deep from which it was raised by Vishnu assuming* the 
form of a Boar, qfqj qjpV$fTl mfctT? JJf: I sqfo: « 

qror^fj. i qqt wiqaq% qq: i qq_qkf?qwrq 

H —The king is supposed to be an incarnation of Vishnu. 

The king meant here is of course Chamlragupta. —Although 

apparently putting the verse into the mouth of Rakshasa the poet 
really refers to the early invasions of India by the white linns in 
which they were worsted. Some read 3T#r^uj assigning 

the verse to Chandra, and Rak.; and the poet, no doubt, covortly 
riders to this king, his patron. In this case we must suppose Chan¬ 
dra. and R&k. to repeat the verse in their characters as actors. See 
remarks in the Introduction. For the fig. based on the identification 
of Vishnu with the king, see commentary. 
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I. The Metres Occurring in tiie Play. 
Their Definitions and Schemes. 


A short syllable is marked as ^ and a long one as—. The fol¬ 
lowing letters are symbols representing different triads (ipifs) of 
light and heavy syllables:— 


~ v -i -; * - * *; * * - ^; s ^ ; *-? * 

w ~ v *r represents a heavy syllable and ® a light one. 


The following couplet will help the student in remembering the 
long and short syllables forming each Gana— 

qrftr stwi i qsror JTfoi m\ § 3??stwi ii 


This is defined as—55^ flfa ffoj'WT. I ^ 
jj In an Anushtubh the fifth syll. ought to bo 
short and the sixth long in all quarters. The seventh should bo 
short in the second and fourth quarters only. Other syllables arc 
governed by no rule. 


I. 8 , 16 , 23, 24; II. 20, 22; III. 28, 32; Iy. 8 , 9, 10; V. 14, 
17, 22; VI. 15. 18; VII. 7, 8 , 12, 13, 17, 18. 

PSW—& 5Wt ir: I Sell, of 6. a 3 3f >r n. V. 8. 



: || A mixture of 


and forms sq^nfej. 


II. 2; IV. 13. 

or <3I(Tt a wwgtffot I Sell, of G. m a 3K. 

Vams'astha is a metre with twelvo syllables for a foot. Take off 
the last syll. aud what remains is Upendravajra. 


IV. 14. 

ffrfc sfaq Sell, of G. 3f H 9 5f, n. (4. 9 )♦ 


II. 8. V. 6. 

HlWfrl I Sob, n a 3j * ij < 3. 10). 

I. 7; III. 12; V. 13. 

TOI^T: I Sch. <1, H, 51, or, a, q 
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I. 8, 10, 26; II. 6, 8, 17; III. 9,17, 18, 81, 38; IV. 6,11,17; 

V. 7., 16; VI. 7,13; VII. 14. 

>#1^: | Soli. q, ST, q, q, q.. ( 8. 7 ). 

III. 15, 25; VI. 1, 3. 

3 ^— 5 ^ qqqw <Ta*rf*n%» 3 ?: 1 
Sch. q, q, q, q, q, 5 !, q. ( 8. 9 ). 

VI. 16. 

?fto?r—qqrorai q; 1 Sch, q, q, q, *, q, 3 , q. 

(6. 4.7). 

III. 6; IV. 2. VI. 20. 

ftrerftofr—ftftsKTi qqqq>ra[ ,[ : fireiftnft 1 

Sell, q, q, q, q, q, 5!, q. ( 6. 11 ). 

I. 13; II. 7, 10; 111. 8, 4, 7, 8, 11, 16, 29; V. 3, 4, 12; VI. 6, 

II. 12, 14, 17. 

*F^T3f>RU—q^W ; cTI qqfWW qqt cTI|5 qq. I Sch. q, q, q, q, 
a f *r,*r.(4.6. 7). 

VI. 19 . 

q: tot qqqqt; wi$^W*qq 1 
Sell, q, q, oj, q, q, q, q. ( 12. 7 ). 

1. 12. 14, 15. 22, 25; II. 4, 5, 9, 12, 18, 15, 16, 18, 21, 23. 

III. 1, 2, 5,13, 14, 26; IV. 5, 15; V. 5, 10, 15, 18, 20, 21, 24; 

VI. 5, 8, 10; VII. 4, 5, 6, 9, 15,16. 

iot OTrqrcfqfcqqqgqr q; s^n 1 
Sch. of. G. q, q, q, q, q, 55, q ( 7. 7. 6 ). 

IV. 16. 

SF^TTt—UWqHi qt}q ftafqqfqjqi fiM I 

Sch. q, 1 , q, q, q, q. ( 7. 7. 7 ). 

1.1. 2, 11, 20; II. 14; III. 10, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 27, 28, 80; 

IV. 8, 7, 12* 22; V. 11, 19, 28; VI. 9. 21; VII. 19. 

Ifapflq—TgflVcTCi: I q qqjq TOfaqT SOT 

35 ; II The first and third quarters contain Bix mdtras 
( syllabic instants) and the seeond and fourth eight each, followed 
by a cqq and short and a long syllyble. See also Apte’s Dictionary, 
VH. 10, 11. 

—The same as Vaitaliya with a long syll. added as 
the end of each quarter. 
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arnjf—This belongs to the class of metres regulated by the 
number of mdtrds or syllabic instants. 

WU' ?T^T SmTCWT I 

9&W TOW Wt\ II 

The first and third quarters contain 12 mdtrds or syllabic instants, 
(he second 18 and the fourth 15. 

I. 5, G, 0, 17, 18, 19, 21; II. 11, 19; IV. 1, 18, 19, 21; V. 1; 
VI. 4; VII. 1 , 2, a. 

wi: TO^#Ni I That is GSti whoso 
third and fourth quarters are like the first and second quarters of an 
dr//d i, c t whose first and third quarters contain 12 mdtrds and 
second and fourth 18 mdtrds each. 

II. 1; IV. 4 ( Udgiti ), V. 9; VI. 2 ( irregular). 

Doubtful Metres. IV. 20, V. 2 # 

II. 


The MORE IMPORTANT RHETORICAL FIGURES MENTIONED IN 

tiie Commentary or Notes. 

—Or Hyperoble is of four kinds, of which one of fre¬ 
quent occuiTencc is—; u e. when the 
thing in hand is described as of a different kind ( superior in excel¬ 
lence or boauty ) that is Atis’ayokti . 

'Cr Corroboration; ifliWl TT <T?$R HU*# I 

^ II W bore general proposition is addu- 

ced to support a particular instance, or a particular instance to 
support a general proposition either under a resemblance or a 
contrast, that is ArtMntarangdsa . 

—Or Poetical Probability; II 

RWfPR*. W ^dfcflct OTSTOWL I Apprehending the object under 
consideration as looking identical with something to which it is 
compared, is what is termed Utprehshd. It is of two kinds (1) 
expressed or (2) understood. The expressed is one wherein such 
words vft, &c. are used; It is again of three kinds, 
and or 

Wtm—Or Comparison—flFpfrjOT ^ |RT ^ STSfitfl I sjtertft 

cTOI II The ( striking ) possession of a common 
property when there is difference is Upamd . 
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—Or the Poetical Reason; t cffafeqwff cff I KAvya • 

Uhga is the statement of a reason in the form of (1) a sentence, or 
(2) of a word or (3) words. Or to make the definition simpler 
s nWKOTt‘ t3cfT—that is sj^o wherein either a sentence or a word 
(or words) is intended to give a reason for the statement made in 
the whole sentence. The according to some must he or 
implied. 

I That is Parikara where there is description ( of course of 
the subject) with attributes which are significant i. o. have an 
implied meaning (Hpq). Here i^uquy and are dependent on 

each other. In Kavyalinga is necessary ; so here is no 

sqpq-. But qftq^ contains a sqiq which produces the charm. Acco¬ 
rding to Jagannatha the use of oven one significant adjective is 
sufficient for Parikara, 

g$r—See Com. I. G. 

WG—Or Metaphor—q sqqrqjqtqqt: I The identity of 
sqqR and the 3tftq is Rupaka. When two things known to be 
different from each other, still to show their great resemblance, arc 
identified together, the fig, is Rupaka. Hence it is plain that in a 
Rupaka the ^q$q and the gqqjq (the qf ft and the arqfcT) must bo 
mentioned in words. 

STaftfas—Sec com. I. 1. and notes. 

sqf^K—*A figure of speech which consists in representing the 
Upameya as superior to tho Upamava in some particular respects. 
S q* H: I K. P. X. 

Or Pun. double entendre , the susceptibility of a word or 
words to yield two or more meanings. 

fed: WTFRlRp: I The description of another 
thing by paronomastic (having many senses ) adjecteves () 
is Samdsoktu 

—Or description according to Nature (also called Jati by 
some I Svabhdrokti is the descri¬ 

ption of tho particular action or appearance, colour or posture (^q 
qrjf: ) of an object such as a child and the like. Of course 

the action &e. must bo striking, such as is perceivod by the poet 
alone. 



III. 

BOMBAY UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS. 

1871. B. A. 

1 (a ) Give anti criticise the chmucter of Rfik., supporting your 
remarks with flotations, or at least references to passages from Ihe 
drama. (/> ) What defects or excellences, if any, do you see in the 
character of Malayakotu? 2. Distinguish the fiction from the reality 
of the Mud., giving shortly your authorities or reasons. 3. Translate 

closely but idiomatically into English:— (a) IV. 22. (b) . 

&c. V. 5. ( c) w m^r.3^>Tn^Ri V. 12. (d) 

VI. 5. (<?)qn?f*mr. wm hi wl 

VI. 6. 4. What figure of speech is involved in paria 4 of ( a )? 

Who were the Narnlas? Derive the sense of iffa in ( d ). AMs. 
reads for spjpj in (e); which reading is preferable and more 
likely to be the correct one and why ? What is the exact force of 
AM. in 1. 1 of ( e )? _ 

1877 Sec. B. A. 

1. Translate:—( a ) I. 8. 3$: fljf.. 

VI- l- r >. 2. Translate the following passages and namo and explain 
the nlnnkdraia in them. I. 16; ( ^ ) II. 1. ( c) spire... sppTl... 

H?T^I--.OTRT I p. 36. .<T5K p- 153. 3. (A) Do you 

suspect any inflection in the following ? If you do, state why, sug¬ 
gesting the proper reading. If the sense is dear as the passagos 

stand, give it. (a) W\ 37T sjrfWS. 

...3Pq?I...^ ^111 frf: I ( t> ) ^WiTMT: . 

'Tfmlft ffift: 1(c) sfffoctj.THTTOfl^fW I P- 143. ( d ) 

SjjftdiWt.HI f^TI II p. 146. ( B ). Of the two readings in the 

following which is correct or bettor and why ?—(a ) fHdprfd,... 
gHWTSFfeft i p- 106. 

( h) ffiiT... , ^Fr5OT^t...%: I P- 159. 4. (A). IV. 8. Name the 
several stagos in tho development of the plot of a play mentioned by 
writers on Dramaturgy and indicated in this sloka. Analyse the 
plot of the Mud., and point out those stages in it. Translate tho 
sloka. ( B) What are the logical fallacies alluded to in the following, 
and why ?—p. 127. si. 10. 

1882. Skc. B. A Von. 

1. Translate:—(a) THTT—Vre <? &o. .. | rtcT.-WI^HR 

sretrfft (t>. 1. ( v. L I! P, 75. 

8 
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Discuss the various readings. (/>) «. . qffortfrr fa$wt... 

|] p. 161. ( 2 ) Explain the following giving the 
context and translating into Sanskrt the Prfikrta passages :*—(a ) 

. \(b) swiflgl.3? sFjfa !! ( c) 

W5rff|Nllcinpireq?fo.I (d) WI . 

f«*rsnrm: i (O spr ftes^^kdtI fropn: \ .. 

n ( f >) &c . mmj *r. iv. si. 8. Ex. 

plain all the terms in this verse which relate to Dramaurgy, and 
state the portions of the plot which those terms rofer to. (4 ) An¬ 
notate on and derive:—JPt^fTTT, TO, sfrTCRT 

qqg, ( 5 ) What is the date of Chandragupta and how 

is it determined? Justify the remark that the date of Chandragupta 
is an important link in the determination of Indian Chronology, and 
ment ion the places and persons of Chandragupta’s time, alluded to 
in the Mudrarakshasa. 


1883. Skc. B. A. Von. 

( 1 ). Contrast the style and sentiment displayed in the writ¬ 
ings of S'udraka and Vis'akhadatta and state what you know of the 
lives of each of those poets. ( 2 ) Describe and compare tho 
civil policy of Chanakya and Bakshasa. What natural advantage 
had the former on his side ? ( 3 ) State wliat you know of tho His¬ 
tory of Chandragupta from Greek, Roman, Buddhist or other sources, 
ami give a comparison of the historical account of that king with 
that given in the Mudrarakshasa. (4 ) Translate adding a few 
explanatory notes where necessary. ( a ) I. 2; ( b ) II. 6. ( c ) RfFT 

Pim .cFWPJ^i p. 58. ( (l) rpT: * r >9. (5) 

Explain the following translating* the Prakrta into Sanskrt. (a) 

STI-p- 111. ( h ) m p. 66. ^ 

.; p. 113. To wlmt religious sect does Jivasiddhi 

belong? Is the author right in calling him as Kshapanaka? If not, 
give reasons. 


1184 Skc. B. A. Von. 

1. Who is the author of the Mudrarakshasa and what materials 
are there to determine his date? Examine the play as a dramatic 
work and point out its defects and excellences. 2, Translate :—(a ) 
( «b (*) fScf^.,.VlI. 5. (Oftrafa...VI. 
11. Explain fully tho allusion in ( c). 8. Explain, giving the con- 
text where necessary:—( a ) 


* Intermediate students may not expect such questions. 
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mgtrfww. ( h ) wwfai ( l- wip )...fa*#rci (». /• fSfsfifirsn)... 

3R*T**R II ( r) 3*RTfa«tf ^,.Mll('0 #l#^Jir«WPI rw 
W: I ( ' ! ) aqgq^T rft irf^Z&FT *r... R^TOT sq I (/. ) 3RT ftWWJ- 
i (//) n i>. no. ( k) 

^J5T nr {gflsj unftpjftf ^lagiof aFlj. Discuss fully (ho 

various readings in ( h ) and translate (g ) and (/i) into Sauskri. 
4. (a) What is meant hy R^rpT, 3%|, m, mi ami WE- 

(/;) Sketch briefly the character of Bhagurayana, stating the { art 
he is made; to |>lay in the drama. (/ ) State all the allusions to the 
Buddhist religion that occur in the play. 


188b Sec. B. A. You 

1. Translate:—(a) tffR: p. 24. ( A ) III. 

28. (c) VII. 10. What is the technical name for the verse and 
why is it so called? 2. State in what connection the following sent¬ 
ences are used and translate them:—( a ) RRT?|...^TT^ I p. 09. 

WM I p. 90. (c)JnlW...?RRl: IV. 10. State the 

metre of this line. ( d ) sr: Rfafe#W>n.ffrnqfarcjfa I p. 132. 

( c ) JR*R...3RJT g| str | p. l30. Explain clearly the 
words underlined in (e ) and state which portions of the plot in the 
Mud, are covered by them. 3. What are the different ways in 
which dramatic writers wind up the sjrfri 1 Which of them is 
used in the Mud, ? 4. Analyse the character of Chan, giving 

quotations where necessary. Do you concur in the remark that the 
policy of this Brahmfina politician may be regarded as quite Machi¬ 
avellian ? Give fully your reasons. f>. What relation does Prakrta 
hear to Sanskrt ? What are the different kinds of Prakrta ? Which 
of them arc used in our play ? Give an instance of each. 6, Give 
the substance of the letter which Chan, made S'akata. write without 
any address upon it. What part does it play in the denouement of 
Mud. ? 7. What different people are mentioned in the Mud. I 

Identify them where you can. Criticise the style of Vis'akh., stating 
the merits and demerits and illustrating the latter. To what time 
does his play refer ? Give the precise meanings of the following:— 

*mz, jmrc:, ^piWTT:, f^PTb Rcfli*. 


Fiust B. A. 

1. What reference i8 there in the Mud. to the Buddhas and 
what trait of character doos it illustrate? 2. With what object in 
view did Chan, cause Rak.’s ring to bo delivered to the latter and 
what purpose is served by the feigned quarrel between Chan, and 
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Chandragupta? 3. Translate.—(a)p. 86. si. 21. (6)*TT^faroio. 
VI. si. 9. 4. Discuss the merits of the different readings in the 
following Passages:—( a ) *Hf*TT «FFTft ( v. L ) 3f^f% afp: I ( b ) 

$m h i^ttu p (w /.) i (c) awft.«pt-( urn 

/.) (rf) to(ut) i ( c ) arwfaRm^r 

>mg-( 3 *• i.) wt ito r<w- i (/•) am ^?rft 

fawn* (ik pew *. /.) ( g) fcfT ( flf) 

5^Tctf f>. Explain (a) mTJpTWWH ( /; ) gf^S^mf^T 

; (c) .arcrcrfa. ( d) 

6. Explain tho meaning of the following;—q#j^T, flip, 
1887 Sec. B. A. Von. 

1. Translate into into Engligh:—( a ) p. 73, si* 1. ( h) p. 99. 
si. 3. 2. (a ) What is a ? What historical facts do you find 

embodied in the plot of tho Mud.? ( b ) What is a and a ? 
Befer to any in the Mud. 3. Who were the allies of Malaya. ? What 
countries were they the sovereigns of? With whom do you identify 
the Mlechchhas referred to in &e. in the Bharatavdkya? 

(4 ). Explain fully the following—(a) p. 56. si. 11. (/>) p. 112. 
si. 19. ( r ) WR TOft IW SIPTtf * ! ( d ) **G- 

fam irfw* i stf ufmH i (e) p. 127 . si. 

10. 11. 3. 4. (/) .fqH^rWlf^r -.What is the alahkdra 

in ( a ) and ( b )? 5. What Jaina doctrine is indirectly alluded to 

in .p. 119. G. What difference in language 

do you make in (a) and ( b ) in question 4, and tho verso given 
under question 5? What kinds of Prakrta do you find in tho Mud.? 
What are the principal distinguishing marks of each? Can you con¬ 
nect any of our modern Indian Vernaculars with those or any othor 
forms of Prakrta? 


1889, Skc. B. A. Von. 

1. Translate:—( 1 ) p. 159. si. G. ( 2 ) p. 76. si. 6.(3) p. 1G, 
si. 23. Who utters the first verse, on what occasion, and with what 
object ? Explain the comp. % in the last line and give another 
instance from the play of a similar formation. What is the story 
about ftjfaf to which allusion is made in (3 ). 2. Dissolve the fol¬ 
lowing compoundsftTFJgtFT.W1& P- 61. Explain giving tho 

context:—( 1) ft&W. ( 2 ) 3T5fft#rMT. 

wR«ra4l (3) (5) . 

5»: ( 5 ) # yn ^<wyr ffofaiTO. I 8. With what character 
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does the Mud. actually commence, and how is it introduced on the 
stage ? By what name is this form of introduction known to Hindu 
critics ? What is your opinion regarding the state of public mora¬ 
lity as disclosed by the Mud. ? Compare the character of Chin, with 
that of Rakshasa. 4. Give the meaning of the following words as 
used in the Mud.; -qfurfrT, iqm, mh ^TO> TO, 
sifTOR, ointrfrT, 5* What means did Rak. employ to destroy 

the life of Chandra., aud how was he forestalled by Chan, in every 
one of his efforts? Explain the plot planned by Chan, to bring 
about a rupture between Rak. and Malayaketu. 

1892. F. B. A. 

1. Compare the following characters as sketched in the Mudra- 
rakshasa ; ( a ) Ohanakya and Rakshasa ; (/;) Chandra, and Malaya¬ 
ketu. Cite passages to illustrate your remarks. 2. Dissolve the 
following compounds:—' a ) ; ( b ) 

3- Ex])lain the formation of the following words:— 
(a) ; ( b ) STfSsjJH ; ( c ) srtru. 4. Translate into English:— 

(a) in. 19; (*) V.4; (r)YlI. 5. 


Intkh. Ex. 

1. Translate:—p. 108. si. 11.; p. 145. 12. 2. Briefly sketch 

the character of Bhagurayana citing passages to illustrate your 
remarks. 3. Write notes in English to explain the following 
passage—&e. IV. 3. 

1893. Sec. B. A. 

1. What allusion do you find in Mud. to the N<Uya-sandhis ? 
Illustrate those with reference to this play. 2. Give in Sanskrt the 
substance of the feigned quarrel between Chan, and Chanakya. 
3. Translate and explain fully giving the context:—( a ) 

^ fTO W,J$ ^ I ( h ) &5*t4: ? ( c ) Ttf TOtrt 

im jt*r i ( d) fcrcfa nm i (0 tot: faufq. 

TOf SFiu | (/) .fTOTfl^fa I 

(p)amfa (smrro) )...fsnftfori (Erar)... 

R&: 1 ( felt:) I ( » ) WTO Vm Vm I 

qftfcwr: ( i) sfptt .TOfaaft ^ i (0 

*n I (*) .1 Discuss the 

readings in ( g ). Describe the scheme of Rak. to baffle the attempts 
of Ch&n. and show how the latter cither vigilautly nipped them in 
the bud or turned them to his own advantage, 
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18114. Sue. B. A. 

1. Translate :—si. 13. p. Ill ; At .SnWTlh 

( r. /. .p. 11 y. 2. Explain the following 

giving Ihe r.onluxt :— ( a ) g55n^31%N[ . felfan 1%TI. Explain the 

allusion. Stain in what other connection the same story is alluded 

to in the drama. ( /> ) tTRF^i tvHSlfa.jjrrig. (c)^R 

fpt.Is^PT: | l x )noto tho verse from the Mud. in which the same idea 

is expressed. ( il ) qqfaqrfrT:.I (e) 

. -wq ! (/) tofi .il (g ) ism 

«jgfi 3 ? fsRfSt (b) srmtat toi .w 

T^TTfy | 3. Write in Sanskrt a commentary on either of the Fol¬ 
lowing:—(a) 9?qigfxTRl.seK^T I ( b ) I 

4. What do you understand hv tho dramatic terms qr^j^j and qqqj. 
Explain them fully with special reference to the Mud. 5. Discuss 
the date of Vis'akhadatta. 

1895. Sec. B. A. 

( 1 ) Discuss the date of the Mudrarakshasa. ( 2 ) Translate 
into English :—III. 3, 5. VTL 5. ( 3 ) Explain : — (a ) V 10 ; 
( b ) W frwfa &c. II 11. (c) Wfe- I ( d ) 3Tf^- 

^TW^t-.*..ATfwm I (e) Jtwfi i%#i irf^ i 

(/ ) ^nf^TR^jRT §$ I ( g ) $fa35*:*t"T Ml'- 1 

( A ) tT3T|£t: | ( 4 ) Write gramatical notes on 

Bfgqi3 and 3Tftfpf(t4, 5. Contrast the character of Chan. wiOi that 
of Rakshasa. 

189f). Inter. Ex. 

1. Translate •—( a ) ^^TTOij.^spm: I ( b ) p. 1G2. si 14. 

( r ) j>. 81. si. 15. 2. (a ) Define q^T^TI and mention which kind 
of xrcqpPTT is indicated by ^ qq &c. above. ( b ) Skotch briefly 
the character of the two kings alluded to by and in verse 1. 
( h ) 3. State in w hat connection the following sentences occur-(a) 

.fwT^rrpr. sromftr- (O *m xmzifc 

(d ) a^qqqtf imqjqft mi- I 4. (a ) Give the meaning of 

s^tTfh * awqfawt 

I (b ) Derive fa^Rff, Ufrwfa;, WTff:- 

1900 Intbb. Ex. 

( 1) Translate into English :—(a) qqfao 

|m: WfW 11 (b) 11 ( 2 ) Explain 

with reference to the nontext:—( a ) tfrg qfrr qq i m ...? g^q...5f?r qjgq II 
( b ) q At-, p. 132. ( c) '{foldfilSI.fiqfflftffi r q wtfct l ft'ft 
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T 3 TC | ( d ) f^TT q I (3) Quote or refer to pas¬ 

sages where the poet makes his characters attribute human feelings 
to objects not human* ( 4) Compare the characters of Riik. and 
Ch&nakya. Give references in support of your answor. 

1902. 

I. Translate into Eng.—( a ) &c. III. 21. ( h ) 

TOJR pp. 124-5. Explain the 

soveral references contained in (b ) 2 Explain with reference to the 
context:—( a ) ( * ) m fa- 

UNN: 1(c) spp. S£<WT. 3* (a) Give a descri¬ 

ption of the vjfplt?[R in English. (//) State what you know of Chan- 
drag upta and tho dynasty to which he belonged ( c ) Discuss the 
character of Chanakya. (d ) Write notes on—arfaTFU*? aq^: 

SPTOH:* and 4. Explain all the mythol¬ 

ogical allusions in the following stanza—&c. II. 15. 

APPENDIX TO INTRODUCTION. 

( Taken from Wilson's 1L Theatre ). 

EXTRACTS FROM CLASSICAL WRITERS RELATING 
TO THE HISTORY OF SANDRACOTTUS. 

He (Alexander) had learned from Phigoous that beyond the Inins 
was a vast desert of twelve days’ journey and at the farthest borders 
thereof ran the Ganges. Beyond this river dwell the Trabresians and 
the Ganda , ritce whose king’s name was Xan dr antes who had an army 
of 20,00© horse, 206,000 foot, 2,600 chariots and 4,000 elephants. The 
king could not believe this to be true, sent for Poms, and inquired of 
him whether it was so or not. He told him all was cetainly true, but 
that the present king of the Gandarita > was but of a mean and obscure 
extraction, accounted to be a barber’s son; for hia father being a very 
handsome man, the queen fell in love with him and murdered her 
husband, and so the kingdom devolved upon the present king:— Diodorus 
Siculus* 

At the confluence of the Ganges and another river is situated 
Palibothra : it is the oapital of the Prasii, a people superior to others. 
The king, besides bis birth-name and his appellation from tho oity, 
is also named Sandracottus . Megas times was sent to him. 

Megasthcnecs relates that he visited the camp of Sandracotins, in whiob 
460 000 people were assembled. 

Seleuous Nicator % relinquished the country beyond the Indus to Sandra¬ 
cottus, receiving in its stead fifty elephants and contracting an alliance 
with that prince (contracts cum eo affinitate )•— Strabo* 

Phegelas informed him, that eleven days from tho river the road lay over 
vast deserts to the Ganges, the largest stream in India, the opposite 
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bank cf which the Gangaridm and Parrhassi inhabited. Their King , 
was named Aggramen , who could bring into the field 20.000 horse arfil 
200,000 foot, 2,000 chariots and 3,000 elephants. As these things 
appeared incredible to the king he referred to Forus , who confirmed 
what he heard* He added, howover, that the king was not only of low, 
but of extremely base origin, for his father was a barber, whose per* 
aoual merits recommended him to the queen. Being introduced by 
her to the king then reigning he contrived his death, and under 
pretence of acting as guardian to his sons, got them into his power 
and put them to death. After their extermination he begot the son 
who was now, king, and who, more worthy of his father's condition 
than his own, was odious and contemptible to bis subjects.- Quintus 
Curtins. 

Megasthencs tells he was at the court of Sandracottus . 

The capital city of India is Palembothra on the confines of the Prasii 
whero is the confluence of the two great rivers. Ermnolms and Ganges. 
The first is inferior only to the Indus and Ganges. 

Megasthenes assures us he frequently visited Sandracottus ,, king of 
India.— Arrian. 

Sandracottus was the author of the liberty of India after Alexander's 
retreat, but soon converted the name of liberty into servitude after 
his suocess, subjecting those whom he rescued from foreign dominion 
to his own authority. This prinoe was of humble origin, but was 
called to royalty by the power of the gods; for, having offended 
Alexander by his impertinent language he was ordered to be put to 
death, and escaped only by flight. Fatigued with his journey he laid 
down to rest, when a lion of large size came and licked off the per* 
spiration with bis tongue retiring without doing him any harm. 
The prodigy inspired him with ambitious hopes and collecting bands 
of robbers he roused the Indians to renew the empire. In the wars 
which he waged with the captains of Alexander he was distinguished 
in the van, mounted on an elephant of great size and strentb. Having 
thus acquired power, Sandracottus reigned at the same time that Seleucus 
laid the foundation of bis dominion, and Seleucus entered into a treaty 
with him, and settling affairs on the side of India directed his march 
against Antigonus.— Justin— 16—4. 

The kings of the Gandarites and Prasians were said to be waiting 
for them there (on the Ganges) with 80,000 horse, 200.000 foot, 8,000 
chariots and 6,000 elephants. Nor is this number at all magnified, 
for Androcottus t who reigned not long after, made Seleucus a present 
of 500 elephants at one time, and with an army of 600,000 men tra* 
versed India and conquered the whole. 

Andracottus. who was then very young, bad a sight of Alexander, and 
he is reported to have said that Alexander, was within a little of 
making himself master of those countirea; with such hatred and con¬ 
tempt was the regining prince looked npon on account of his profligacy^ 
of manner and meanness of birth.— Ptutmh.*~Ute o! Alexander. 
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